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PREFACE: UNSETTLING THE MOUNDBUILDERS 


I want my ink to bellow— 
Where is this ground unstained with blood? 


—Laura Da’, “American Towns,” 2015 


I grew up on Shawnee and Miami homelands, a descendant of European set- 
tlers looking to escape their former lives. I do not know why they made their 
journeys, nor why they settled where they did; I do know, however, that my 
ancestors benefitted from established and emergent systems of labor, credit, and 
kinship as well as settler colonial modes of domination that included Indigenous 
eviction and erasure from the lands on which they settled. Uninvited guests 
who never left, my relatives grew deep roots in places I still think of as home. 
Their experiences comprise wholly conventional settler events: the claiming of a 
homestead, naming of a road, marking of boundaries with fence posts and burial 
plots, the tallying and settling of debts with neighbors, landlords, and savings 
banks. Their few acknowledged connections to Indigenous peoples were filtered 
through dishonorable mascots and town seals, as well as—on one side—an in- 
distinct sense of pride in our distant cousin Davy Crockett. 

Although my school fieldtrips included visits to important Shawnee and 
Miami sites like Cedar Bog, Buckeye Lake, and the Johnston Indian Agency, 
the lessons largely centered on “natural history.” In good weather, I would walk 
a few blocks with my schoolmates to the local nature preserve, where we stud- 
ied swamp cabbage, jack-in-the-pulpit, and box turtles, passing several “Indian 
mounds” on our way. These registered as much a part of the landscape as the 
nearby limestone caves and rusty mineral springs. Despite becoming a “junior 
naturalist,” I little recognized the earthen architecture around me as much older 
than any other history I knew of the Midwest. Nor did I have any sense of my 
location in Native space—let alone Shawnee or Miami place-worlds—despite 
always knowing myself to be in rural Ohio and, especially during the first Gulf 
War, in the United States of America.’ Then, I did not understand how the 
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FIGURE 1. Orator’s Mound, Yellow Springs, Ohio (c. 1890). Courtesy of 
Antiochiana, Antioch College. This burial mound was reportedly used as a speaking 
platform by Daniel Webster and Edward Everett Hale. Excavated and emptied 
in the 1970s, the remaining structure is now being reabsorbed by the forest. 


violence of war, occupation, and displacement centuries-over had enabled my 
incipient patriotism, nor how internalized dispossessive logics overwrote deeply 
held Indigenous histories with fables about “First Ohioans." Really, I knew little 
outside what Lenape scholar Joanne Barker has referred to as “settler colonial 
thought and reality? Even then, my very concepts of history, time, and space 
had already been constricted by the teachings of “colonial permanence,” nation- 
alist liberalism, and settler futurity.* 

If the settler project disciplines Indigenous homelands, histories, and em- 
powered objects into properties, legends, and antiquities—and above all, into a 
past that is settled, in all of its preterit force—then the practice of unsettling the 
settler-produced past disrupts the imaginaries and epistemologies that petrify 
and extinguish Indigenous presents and futures. Unsettlement calls on settler 
and settler-educated scholars to relinquish the dispossessive intellectual lega- 
cies of their academic inheritance, which involves “decenter[ing] settler per- 
spectives”—especially whiteness—and upsetting those easy ways of knowing 
and living that maintain settler futures at the expense of Indigenous ones? 
In their influential 2012 article, “Decolonization is not a metaphor,” sociolo- 
gists Eve Tuck (Unangax) and K. Wayne Yang remind readers that decoloni- 
zation is unsettling—uncomfortable—because it challenges the structure of 
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property-holding at the heart of colonization.* But decolonization, they explain, 
“is not a metaphor for other things we want to do to improve our societies.” It 
is instead a serious call for the restoration of “Indigenous land and life.”” While 
I see the unsettling of American history as a practice in support of Indigenous 
futures, engaged in solidarity with Indigenous resurgence and necessary to the 
land-rendering demanded by decolonization, Before American History is unset- 
tling rather than decolonial.? That is, it seeks foremost to unsettle the quotidian, 
dispossessive ways of knowing the past that have been and are being enacted 
by settler scholars on Indigenous lands in the name of American history and 
American futures. 

Often non-Indigenous people say that they “never learned” Native history.’ 
But I was taught to be a settler—how to think like one, how to see like one, 
how to take up space like one—even if the curriculum was never explicitly as- 
signed. It is through the process that some Native American and Indigenous 
studies (NAIS) scholars call “colonial unknowing” that settlers have learned not 
to understand their lives or the life around them in relation to indigeneity.'? 
For settlers, unlearning the unknowing means recognizing our ways of living 
as themselves learned and practiced, especially in those most mundane, “inno- 
cent,” or “natural” of situations. This book attempts to unlearn that “unknown” 


history—and thus to unsettle the past as I once knew it—before “America.” 
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A NOTE ON TERMINOLOGY AND METHOD 


A transhistorical and hemispheric scope presents problems of terminology. In 
this book “North America” refers to the landmass containing both New Spain/ 
Mexico and the United States, respectively differentiated by their relative north- 
erly and southerly positions. Relatedly, I refer to Americas-born Europeans 
(whether Spanish, British, etc.) from northern North America as “creoles” and 
southern North America as “criollos,” a roughly similar identity in the period. 
The neologism “criollo-americano” is meant to reference a transitional, politi- 
cally autonomous identification among criollos in late New Spain. For conve- 
nience, when I refer to Indigenous communities continent-wide and without 
regard to specificities (tribal, ethnic, national, or otherwise) I use “Indigenous” 
or “Native.” Otherwise, I strive to use communities’ self-appellations, with ref- 
erence to conventional scholarly names for clarity. One case is worth elaborat- 
ing: despite the term’s ubiquity, I use “Aztec” only in reference to the “Aztec 
Empire"—i.e., the Triple Alliance of Tenochtitlan, Texcoco, and Tlacopan—a 
polity that lasted from 1428 to 1521 CE. The ancestral Nahua peoples of Aztlan 
I identify as “Aztecas”: according to tradition this was their name before the 
sibling groups divided and arrived in the Mexico Valley. Their descendants are 
called by ethnonational names before 1521 (i.e., Mexica, Acolhua, Tepaneca, 
etc.) and identified as Nahua (the large Nahuatl-speaking family) afterward.’ 
Where possible I retain Indigenous terminology, capitalization, conventional 
singular and plural usages (i.e., teocalli, s., and teocalme, pl.), and avoid italics. I 
retain period orthography in English, Spanish, and French. In terms of chronol- 
ogy, I deploy “ancient” to designate Indigenous deep time and “distant” to name 
the millennia before the conceptualization of “America,” roughly 500-1500 CE, 
a choice further explained in the introduction. 

Although most primary and secondary sources refer to the imaginary race 
of earthworks-creating people as “Mound Builders,” I employ “Moundbuild- 
ers” to avoid confusion with actually existing mound-building peoples. I recog- 
nize that there are vast differences in region, culture area, and chronology that 
I am eliding in my synthetic account of earthworks and mounds.” Moreover, 
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archaeologists often reserve the term “mound” for individual conical, rounded, 
or flat-topped structures and deploy “earthworks” for the extended earthen ar- 
chitecture forming walls, trenches, and related shapes. A notable exception is 
“effigy mound,” which refers to earthworks resembling specific beings. While 
acknowledging this complexity, I also recall that many of these technicalities 
originate in the context under study. 


Introduction 


the archive was never inanimate 
the archive was never dead 


the archive was never yours. 


—Deborah A. Miranda, “When My Body Is the Archive,” 2017 


N SOUTHERN WISCONSIN, NOT far from the capitol at Madison, three 
large platform earthworks sit on the central plaza of a state park now known 
as Aztalan. The well-tended earthen architecture and “prehistoric Indian 
stockade-protected village” site are located about ten miles upstream from the 
town of Fort Atkinson, where the Black Hawk Tavern, Black Hawk Senior Res- 
idence, and high school mascot quietly understate the area's brutal history.' The 
state park mainly attracts fishing enthusiasts, schoolchildren, and offbeat tour- 
ists who come to marvel at the seemingly inexplicable mounds of terraced earth. 
In the parking lot, a plaque on polished pink granite announces Aztalan’s 1964 
designation as a National Historic Landmark, awarded by the US Department 
of the Interior for its “exceptional value in commemorating and illustrating the 
history of the United States.”? Another sign announces plainly, “Indian people 
lived at Aztalan between A.D. 900 and 1200,” although a laminated land survey 
from 1850 provides no connection between the site’s former residents and its 
remarkable landscape.’ Across the grassy plaza, a selfpowered “Turn and Learn” 
audio guide gives lessons in mystery rather than clarity: “around 1300 A.D., the 
people of Aztalan, like their relatives at Cahokia, simply vanished.” Why the 
presence and alleged disappearance of Azatlan’s people—at least five hundred 
years before 1776—illustrates the history of the United States is left unsaid. 
The Turn and Learn narrative, in which Aztalan’s inhabitants and “their 
relatives” at Cahokia farther south—or indeed any number of peoples across 
the continent— "simply vanished” is strikingly similar to the one that originally 
occasioned the site’s unusual name almost two hundred years before. After the 
treaty ending the Black Hawk War of 1832, an influx of white settlers rapidly 
surveyed the grounds, founded their villages—such as Fort Atkinson in 1836— 
and bestowed new historical narratives on the Ho-Chunk, Dakota, Menominee, 
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FIGURE 2. “Turn and Learn,” Aztalan State Park, Aztalan, 
Wisconsin. Author’s photograph, 2016. 


and Anishinaabeg homelands.? The same year the Territory of Wisconsin was 
incorporated into the United States, 1836, rumors of square-topped “mounds” 
and disintegrating wooden palisades began to circulate across the new white 
settlements. Milwaukee's Nathaniel F. Hyer, “Counsellor at Law and Land Sur- 
veyor,” traveled almost fifty miles westward to see the handiwork for himself. 
Hyer's map and account, which ran in US newspapers from February to June of 
1837, ignored any connections with contemporary Indigenous communities (or 
concurrent settler aggressions) in favor of a narrative about “the people inhab- 
iting the vale of Mexico.”” For in Wisconsin's misappropriated soil, Hyer saw 
evidence of an ancient, continental people whose history was apparently im- 
portant to contemporary settlers. Indeed, believing the structures to have been 
built by “ancient Aztecs,” Judge Hyer named the site for the traditional Azteca 
homeland, Aztlán.* His misspelling—Aztalan—remains to this day. 

As they presumably did in the late 1830s, the mounds at Aztalan presently 
bear some resemblance to the immense teocalli (temple) at Cholula near Puebla, 
Mexico, and to the Pyramids of the Sun and Moon at Teotihuacan, near Mexico 
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pittoresque et archéologique (1836). Courtesy of the Newberry 
Library. The Sun Stone is visible just behind the cross. 


City. Hyer had likely seen engravings of Cholula—circulating since at least 
1810—and perhaps images of the Teotihuacan or Tenochtitlan temples as well.’ 
In fact, it was quite commonplace in nineteenth-century US literary and popular 
outlets to associate the Mississippi Valley “mounds” with “Aztec” history. This 
was the case even before 1821—the year of Mexican independence as well as the 
year US citizens began settling in Tejas—when Michigan Territory's governor 
Lewis Cass wrote of his certainty that the mounds’ builders were the “progeni- 
tors of the Mexicans.” Long before Aztalan got its name, the archive of “Mexi- 
can” antiquities was assisting settlers in staking claims to Indigenous spaces and 
vanishing Indigenous ancestors for the sake of illustrating “American” history. 
At the same time, in independent Mexico, the “Aztec Calendar Stone”— 
which had been unburied from Mexico City’s main plaza in 1790—gazed out 
from the western wall of the Metropolitan Cathedral, visible to anyone who 
shopped in the market, worshipped at the baroque chapels, or visited the nearby 
palace. By the 1830s this monument—the “Piedra del Sol” (Sun Stone) as it 
is more commonly known—was recognizable far and wide. In addition to a 
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FIGURE 4. La Piedra del Sol, Museo Nacional de Antropologia 
(INAH), Mexico City. Author’s photograph, 2016. 


lithograph included in Baron Alexander von Humboldt’s transatlantic bestseller 
Vues des Cordilléres et monumens des peuples indigènes de [Amérique (1810), the 
Hamburg artist Karl Nebel—who lived in Mexico from 1829 to 1834—pub- 
lished two views of the stone in his Voyage pittoresque et archéologique (1836), 
copies of which were soon available in New York, Philadelphia, and Mexico 
City." Today the Sun Stone serves as the centerpiece of the Museo Nacional de 
Antropologia in Mexico City’s Chapultepec Park. 

Over the intervening years, the Sun Stone became an icon of Mexican na- 
tional identification with the “Aztec” past, appearing as souvenir statuettes, on 
picture postcards, coins, jewelry, and, famously, on Mexico’s 1998 World Cup 
soccer jersey. While this replication enshrines the archaeological past as a crucial 
element of the Mexican present, it also effectively effaces currently living Indige- 
nous peoples from the greater Mexican polity, just as the Sun Stone’s relocation 
to Chapultepec displaced it from the historic city center." Although Mexico 
counts more than twenty-five million Indigenous residents today—over a mil- 
lion in the vibrant capital alone— the nation's most identifiable expression of 
indigeneity is carved in stone and kept behind museum doors." 
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The different ways in which Mexican and US histories locate themselves vis- 
à-vis Indigenous pasts depends on their shared, but differently experienced, be- 
ginnings in conquest, slavery, colonialism, and imperialism, as well as the differ- 
ent significations of land, labor, and citizenship to the national project.'*In the 
United States, where archaeological artifacts have long been used to argue that 
Native peoples were not autochthonous New World populations, Indigenous 
histories have been overwritten by an empiricism that provided the beginnings 
for American anthropology.” In New Spain—and later the Republic of Mex- 
ico —America's antiquities gave criollos (Americas-born Europeans) an imperial 
yet non-Hispanic past upon which to base their own sovereignty claims. Yet as 
different as these national trajectories are, the two countries are united in a mu- 
tual project of settler nationalism, and both deploy “American antiquities”—like 
the Aztalan earthworks and “Aztec Calendar”/Sun Stone—to that end. 

As epitomized by the Sun Stone, indigeneity in Mexico has long been figured 
as ancient, monolithic (literally expressed in stone), and “Aztec” but also tied to 
mestizaje, the ideology of mixed Indigenous-European ancestry so central to 
twentieth-century, post-Revolutionary Mexican identity." In the 1940s, Mexi- 
can poet Octavio Paz expressed this sentiment, writing: "Any contact with the 
Mexican people, however brief, reveals that the ancient beliefs and customs are 
still in existence between Western forms." More recently, Latinx literary critic 
Nicole M. Guidotti-Hernández identified "the dead Aztec as the foundation 
of the Mexican Nation."? In the United States, on the contrary, indigeneity 
is referenced more often than not in the past tense of pilgrims and pioneers, 
during debates over slurs and mascots, or is replaced altogether by dates more 
symbolic of catastrophe than continuation (e.g., 1492 or 1830). In other words, 
whereas Mexican citizens typically have been encouraged to imagine their na- 
tional history as linked to select Indigenous precedents, US citizens have been 
incentivized to "play" with, overwrite, and ignore Indigenous pasts.?? While the 
forms of indigeneity circulating in each national space are usually considered 
on their own terms, creating North American national histories has meant mis- 
appropriating Indigenous pasts across misappropriated lands, continent-wide.?! 

For much of their early national periods, the histories of Mexico and the 
United States depended on one another: the writings, images, cabinets, muse- 
ums, and libraries of both “Aztec” and “Moundbuilder” archives relied on in- 
terrelated networks of collectors and collections as well as many of the same 
methods and assumptions. Settler nationalism did not form in isolation but 
rather was enmeshed in preexisting colonial contexts. Crossing borders, lan- 
guages, cultures, and political differences, early US and Mexican processes of 
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historical knowledge production interacted with, adapted, and fabricated In- 
digenous histories of the shared continent. This is not to say that the processes 
were the same, but rather that they were interrelated and co-constituted.? But 
while the United States and Mexico shared the same strategy, they used different 
tactics in their nation-building efforts, and those too were exchanged and repur- 
posed across a vast network of transamerican elites whose loyalties sided with 
the settlers—not Indigenous peoples—of North America.” Nonetheless, the 
historiographic, scientific, and museological methods developed and exchanged 
by creole and criollo elites on either side of changing American boundary lines 
produced strikingly similar initial results: the successful establishment of settler 
nations on lands taken from Indigenous stewards. 

Before American History reveals the complex transamerican interactions 
crucial to the process of narrating European colonies into nineteenth-century 
American nations. Recovering the asymmetrical material and intellectual ex- 
changes across New Spanish criollo patriots, US scientists, and Mexican letrados 
(educated elites) in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries reveals 
their commonalities and shows that settlers’ historical work epistemologically 
and ideologically enabled and depended on denials of past and present violence 
against the Indigenous peoples of North America.” Before American History, 
therefore, seeks to understand America’s historiography—Americans’ history 
writings and writings about America’s history—as a means of discursive control 
negating Native sovereignty claims and “place-based autonomy,” effacing Native 
lives, and creating settler attachments to the land through the materiality of 
Indigenous pasts.” 

In making a connection between the literal touchstone (Sun Stone) of Mex- 
ican history and the Mississippi Valley earthworks (mounds), this book details 
the process by which eighteenth-and nineteenth-century Euro-American na- 
tionalists wrote Indigenous pasts out of US and Mexican histories and lands to 
create an “American antiquity,” and it demonstrates that Indigenous disposses- 
sion from both land and history are co-constitutive of the two North American 
settler republics. What is more, Before American History places discussions of 
past-making and transnational circulation into conversation with accounts of 
Indigenous displacement and settler land policy to make clear that these seem- 
ingly distinct bodies of nationalist mythmaking were already informing each 
other well before the US-Mexican War. Yet this overlap of intellectual networks 
and material sources, shared practices of history-writing and archive-making, 
common struggles over sovereignty and systems of extractive labor, and the 
inextricability of Indigenous dispossession from nation-formation are often 
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overlooked in the separate national historiographies.** Aztalan, for example, is 
rarely considered alongside Aztlan. 

By following hemispheric imaginings, narratives, and materials of “Ameri- 
can antiquities” as they circulated across the continent—and by attending to 
the epistemological and material consequences of historical knowledge produc- 
tion—this book is committed to analyzing the two nations in relation rather 
than in comparison, while at the same time holding them both in Native space.” 
That is to say, in writing a connective, relational history, I attempt to reorient 
American antiquity within a transamerican network of relationships. And be- 
cause of this relational approach, the book is in many ways a social history of 
ideas rather than a traditional intellectual history; it is an account of epistemol- 
ogy “in the making,” one focused on methods, sources, social formations, net- 
works, and circulations. Judge Hyer's construction of Mexican antiquity in Wis- 
consin, for example, belongs to a long tradition of settler writing, surveying, and 
mapping techniques intended to capture, transform, and spread certain kinds of 
information about Indigenous histories even while displacing other local knowl- 
edges. Hyer’s Aztlan-Aztalan mistake, moreover, reveals the contingency and 
capaciousness of the developing archival structure of American settlement and 
dispossession that had consequences on a continental scale. 

The source for Hyer’s spelling error exposes the widespread circulation of 
settler-nationalist logic in nineteenth-century North America. The mistake 
originally appeared in Albany saddlemaker Josiah Priest’s bestselling Ameri- 
can Antiquities and Discoveries of the West (1833), a miscellany of antiquarian 
knowledge that moves from theories of the “Deluge” and “Lost Tribes” to ex- 
aminations of mastodon skeletons, hieroglyphic analyses, and reports of “Mon- 
gol Tartars” living on the American West Coast. Accounts of earthworks and 
other “aboriginal fortifications” share space with the “Tradition of the Mex- 
ican natives respecting their migration from the North,” a “Mosaic history 
found among the Azteca Indians,” and an illustration of the Sun Stone.” Al- 
though seemingly a work of unparalleled eccentricity, Priest’s volume is in fact 
a carefully, if opaquely, argued history interpreted along the lines of Christian 
millennialism and civilizationist supremacy. His American Antiquities deftly 
incorporates earth science, ethnology, biblical exegesis, and antiquarian spec- 
ulation—all as “American antiquities"—into a body of “Evidence that an An- 
cient Population of Partially Civilized Nations, Differing Entirely from Those 
of the Present Indians, Peopled America.” These invented ancient Americans 
built the mounds in New York, Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin before going 
south to Mexico. 
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If the shared processes of settler nation-building hinge on the elimination of 
real Indigenous peoples from national territory, they also depend on settlers’ dis- 
avowal, distancing from, and ignorance of that very work.* Aztalan. The Sun 
Stone. American Antiquities. These all exemplify a common but often unrecog- 
nized archive of American past-making in which indigeneity and Indigenous dis- 
possession are crucial yet unnoticed. Many of these same American antiquities 
today still sit at the core of early Americanist scholarly work, yet their disposses- 
sive power is typically undetected thanks to Americanist scholars’ deep training 
in “colonial unknowing,” an expertise in ignoring the interconnections of In- 
digenous and settler histories that absolves responsibility for the ongoing conse- 
quences of colonization.* This book looks to emphasize the interconnectedness 
of Indigenous and settler histories, to expose the Americanist archive’s settler na- 
tional power, and to situate Americanist scholars within a matrix of recognition 
and responsibility for the lasting effects of “American antiquity.” 

To do so, Before American History extends the framework of settler colo- 
nialism across North America to make visible the foundational methodologies, 
materials, and mythologies that have created an American history out of and 
overtop Indigenous worlds. This is not a history of inevitability but is instead 
an account aiming to reveal the epistemological tricks that have made settler 
colonial projects in North America—when seen at all—appear as inevitable, as 
settled fact.” Enriching my training in comparative American, historicist, and 
material text literary studies with materials and methodologies from intellectual 
history, ethnohistory, cultural studies, and Native American and Indigenous 
Studies (NAIS), I create a new story about old materials, one that recurs, revises, 
and revives. It is an attempt to create what Abenaki scholar Lisa Brooks calls 
pildowi ójmowógan, a cyclical, relational, new mode of history making that un- 
settles the familiar American past.” 


Unsettling the Archive 


Before American History addresses how antiquarians and historians imagined a 
period earlier than—before—US and Mexican history, an era frequently called 
“American antiquity.” North American settler elites used antiquarian knowl- 
edge—in forms archival, historical, archaeological, and epistemological—to 
displace “ancient” Indigenous pasts and thereby create ante-colonial—that is to 
say, before as well as against European colonialism—histories.** Embracing the 
homophone, settlers’ “ante-colonial” work hinged on a denial or disguising of 
the colonialism still inherent in the national project. The libraries, museums, and 
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scientific cabinets that house “Indian Implements” or Indigenous manuscripts 
alongside fossils, minerals, and stuffed animals reveal the epistemic contours of 
historical knowledge created and held by this larger North American settler ar- 
chive of the “ante-colonial” past. The historiographic processes used to create 
and engage the archive included “discovering,” describing, recording, producing, 
collecting, and displaying Indigenous pasts as “American antiquities.” The items 
considered “antiquities”—such as Indigenous-made sculptures, tools, manu- 
scripts, and earthworks—still carry the violence inseparable from their trans- 
formation into evidence of the past. These “amateur” historians’ foundational 
archives, collections, and writings, made before American historiography per se— 
before even the “romantic” scholarship of George Bancroft or Manuel Orozco y 
Berra—were essential to the production of “modern” American history.” 

This book approaches the archive of American antiquities as both physical 
space and epistemological configuration, as both actor and effect. When I refer 
to the “archival structure of settlement,” I am referring to the ways that physi- 
cal and intellectual archives enact, structurally, Indigenous dispossession, while 
also being themselves the artifacts of the settler national project. Illustrating the 
epistemological and material circumstances from which archives, histories, and 
national myths were created exposes them as ideological prerequisites to the es- 
tablishment of settler nations. In some senses, an archive's agential power is ap- 
parent in its make-up, which reveals that the same knowledge systems denying 
Indigenous historicity often also rely on Indigenous-made materials for their own 
legitimacy. At Monticello, for example, Thomas Jefferson’s Book Room was sup- 
plemented by the separate Indian Hall, which displayed a collection of sculptures, 
paintings, and maps as well as minerals, fossils, and Indigenous artifacts. Mexico’s 
National Museum inherited New Spain’s Indigenous manuscripts rather than 
its National Library, even though both were founded at the same time? The 
collections of Miami vocabularies in Philadelphia and “Mexican” antiquities in 
Madrid speak to the imbrication of state, economic, and archival formations; that 
Indigenous descendants should have to leave their homelands to visit heritage 
items or ancestors speaks to the continuing material and psychosocial damage of 
these American archives. Similar examples of the archives, libraries, and materials 
that serve as loci of the settler colonial project—producing and reproducing dis- 
possessive power that often goes unchallenged—appear throughout this book.? 

To begin the reframing and healing work of returning peoples, knowledges, 
and artifacts to their “original Indigenous intentions,” Abenaki anthropologist 
Margaret M. Bruchac suggests attending not to “artifacts” themselves, but instead 
to collectors and the context of collection.** Following Bruchac, Before American 
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History situates settler collectors—antiquaries, historians, artists—within their 
intellectual and ideological networks so as to identify the processes that produced 
Indigenous materials as “artifacts” severed from their “original Indigenous inten- 
tions.” It reveals the collectors and contexts of collection as indispensable to the 
uneven and ongoing—not discrete and finished— processes of settler colonialism 
and it seeks to “restore” those so-called artifacts in small ways by holding the 
settler national histories that rely upon them accountable to the Native commu- 
nities upon whom their dispossessive powers continue to act.” In other words, 
this book seeks to construct a new context for the empowered objects, peoples, 
and places so often refigured as artifacts in the archives of American antiquities. 

The main components of Before American History’s own archive are primary 
printed texts from the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, ones that 
describe or reproduce “American antiquities” as history’s “proof” In the period, 
artifacts were presumed to contain inherent and incontestable explanatory in- 
formation: an “artifactual” text, therefore, renders the objects of their descrip- 
tion into the “facts” of history. Most artifactual texts sought to simulate the 
experience of antiquarian collecting, often reproducing the “antiquities” in word 
and image on the page, the volumes then becoming collections themselves. Par- 
adigmatic is Josiah Priest’s American Antiquities and Discoveries in the West 
(1833), which in its inexpensive and ubiquitous editions made knowledge of 
“Aztec” and “Moundbuilder” pasts—and their interrelation—widely accessible 
to US readers like Nathaniel Hyer in Wisconsin Territory. A more rarified ex- 
ample is the eccentric compilation created by the wealthy Cincinnati banker 
John Delafield, An Inquiry Into the Origin ofthe Antiquities of America (1839), 
with its full-scale lithograph of an “Aztec map, or hieroglyphic history” (the 
Codex Boturini) supposedly proving “all the antiquities of America were built by 
. . the race known to us in Mexico and Peru.” Artifactual texts also appeared 
as manuscripts and museum inventories, as letters in magazines and essays in the 
publications of learned societies. Unlike earlier antiquities compilations—such 
as Carlos Sigüenza y Góngora's library or Cotton Mather's Curiosa Americana 
project—artifactual texts—particularly those that engendered and sustained 
“Aztec” and “Moundbuilder” pasts—were largely focused on negating Indige- 


nous claims to the continent and its histories. 


Uncovering American Antiquities 


By the second half of the eighteenth century, readers in the British and Spanish 
Atlantic would have had a hard time avoiding the topic of “antiquities,” whether 
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in the form of architecture, artifacts, or ancient written documents. Already in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries British antiquaries such as John Leland, 
William Camden, and William Dugdale were studiously examining “monu- 
mental" temples and tombs (or “barrows”) on their home islands.** The Society 
of Antiquaries in London published descriptions of Roman-era sites, buildings, 
and artifacts in Vetusta monumenta (1718). By the middle of the eighteenth 
century, European publications were devoted to illustrating “antiquities” from 
Greek, Egyptian, and Roman times, and their coverage soon expanded. Literary 
journals referencing an "ancient city, uncovered" were not uncommon nor were 
descriptions and engravings of scenes from India, Dorsetshire, or the Scottish 
Highlands. These antiquities were all largely known in their textual form, por- 
trayed in accounts that usually paired visual and verbal description to produce 
an artifactual chronology that visualized historical change over time.* 

In the eighteenth century antiquities also took on an association with the 
subterranean thanks to the excavations at Herculaneum and Pompeii, then part 
of the Spanish Empire. The Neapolitan digs—meant to recover art objects for 
wealthy patrons, such as the future Charles II —promised to make visible the 
traces of an otherwise invisible past, to resurrect memories that seemed lost.“ 
The resultant collections established certain standards for identifying, arrang- 
ing, and describing the uncovered objects as well as representing them in print.“ 
The Vesuvian excavations uncovered perfect illustrations ofthe chasm between 
the “Ancients and Moderns,” while the neoclassical decorative vogue became an 
aesthetic way to reconnect the eras, as did the increasingly familiar activity of 
unearthing and displaying “antiquities.” Successfully rescuing—and represent- 
ing—relics from a first-century CE disaster (the eruption of Mt. Vesuvius) sug- 
gested that unexpected monuments of history could be located elsewhere as well. 

Contemporaneously, changes to methods of history writing emphasized the 
past not as an independent, annalistic series of incidents but rather as events 
connected by secular causality and ordered into epochs separated by complete 
change.** In particular, with the revolutionary “breaks” of 1776 and 1789—ep- 
ochal events that announced new eras—time’s fissures became more apparent.“ 
Yet in part, this developing consciousness of temporal fragmentation—which 
would later be smoothed by the narrative powers of nineteenth-century “ro- 
mantic” historians—was due to the new temporal conceptualizations emerg- 
ing under colonialism itself: When faced with the immensity of American 
lands and histories, Europeans’ spatial and temporal limits were stretched to 
breaking; they had no cognitive frame in which to comprehend—let alone peo- 
ple—the continent’s far reaches of space and time.” The causal chronology so 
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fundamental to “modern” historical consciousness—seriality—largely resulted 
from this collision of European exegetical time with the antiquity of Indige- 
nous history? 

To criollo and creole settlers in the Americas, glorifying "American antiquity" 
became a way of asserting intellectual, economic, and political dominance. For 
the Atlantic intellectuals who increasingly quarreled over questions of superior- 
ity and sovereignty, preserving the chronology of the Old Testament became less 
important than uncovering a past that favored one side over another. If Euro- 
pean excavations had taught them how to illuminate the undocumented past— 
which seemingly had disappeared into complete oblivion but really remained, 
invisibly, in the present—then excavating in the Americas promised a treasure of 
“lost” peoples and worlds now potentially “discoverable.”*! Moreover, establish- 
ing the existence of “antiquities” on a previously unknown landscape of indeter- 
minate age would prove that the “New World” was, in fact, old. Thus, by the late 
eighteenth century, settler-scholars were using the techniques of European anti- 
quaries, chorographers, and chronologists to accumulate and analyze materials 
with which to write their own histories of America.” But the necessity of declar- 
ing the continent’s “ancientness” while denying the antiquity of its peoples was 
driven by legal necessity, not just pride. However, this transatlantic intellectual 
“quarrel”—in which the narration and interpretation of antiquities were cen- 
tral—has long served as a distraction from the main objective of inter-imperial 
and postcolonial struggles: securing Indigenous land for American settlers. 

In English and Spanish (Roman) property law, title awarded by dint of posses- 
sion since ancient times was called “aboriginal title.” That is, the first recorded 
peoples in an area were deemed its indigenes and awarded legal possession of the 
land. For this reason, the identity of the continent’s original peoples and where 
they—and their antiquities—originated carried considerable legal and political, 
not just intellectual, weight.*‘ Therefore, for the timeline of American antiq- 
uity to become an aid against—not for—Indigenous claims to the continent, 
Indigenous claimants had to be found wot “aboriginal.” This was accomplished 
by arguing that they had not been in the Americas since its antiquity and could 
therefore not have held possession of the land first. Even those scholars who 
believed in the “ancientness” of the Americas seldom credited Indigenous pop- 
ulations with existing there before the ninth century—rather late on the scale of 
Christian chronology—meaning there was plenty of time for a prior occupancy. 
Moreover, as each eon that the annals of rocks, fossilized bones, or vanished 
riverbeds added to the age of the universe increased the scope of History, the 
horizon of Indigenous pasts—as documented by “artificial” (or “artifactual,” i.e., 
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human-made) antiquities—remained one thousand years. Although in theory, 
all archaeological objects should have exhibited the same evidentiary power, in 
practice Indigenous-made artifacts were not seen as testifying to the long dura- 
tion of Indigenous occupation of the Americas. 

Although using Indigenous artifacts and chronologies differently, nation- 
alists in both Mexico and the United States sought to demonstrate a limited 
timeline of the Indigenous past. In Mexico, the official Indigenous past—no 
matter where or when it began—built to the height of the Aztec Empire but fell 
with Tenochtitlan in 1521, after which the “real” Indigenous peoples of Mex- 
ico—and thus rival claimants to the throne—were considered to be gone. In the 
US, where nationalists were constantly searching for “evidence” to “prove” that 
“the Present Indians” were not aboriginal, settlers invented histories that linked 
“American antiquities” to overwhelmingly fantastical aboriginal origin stories. 
They assiduously filled “prehistoric” space with myths about Moundbuilders, 
Japanese colonies, Welsh royalty, and lost Israelites, purposefully leaving no 
space for Native ancestors or property claims. With these myths, settlers were 
able to reassign the identity “aboriginal” and thereby obviate any legal claims to 
American lands based on aboriginality.” In both cases, finding no legitimate 
claimants to the land, the settler nations were free to stake their own historical 
and territorial claims to North America. 


Revealing the Settler-Colonizing Trick 


Territory is not the same as land; land, as Yankton Dakota scholar Vine Deloria 
Jr. wrote, is the “relationships of things to each other.” Shawn Wilson (Opask- 
wayak Cree) echoes the importance of relationality when understanding land, 
explaining that Native peoples’ identities are “grounded in their relationships 
with the land... we are the relationships that we hold and are part of.” Ter- 
ritory, however, is land stripped of that relationality and transformed (or alien- 
ated) into property in soil; it is governable and in the possession of a controlling 
power.* At the core of settler colonialism is the desire for, acquisition of, and 
ongoing maintenance of land as territory, a process Australian anthropologist 
Patrick Wolfe referred to as “territoriality.” Territoriality is the making of ter- 
ritory from land; territorialization, as I use it here, is the extension of state power 
over autonomous populations on those lands. This process necessarily implies 
the wrenching of land and sovereignty from Indigenous peoples and its transfer 
to settler states—Indigenous dispossession—as well as the elimination of Indig- 
enous bodies from the polity. 
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Dispossession is a condition “characterized by a privation of possession” that 
retroactively figures land as alienable property destined for territorialization.” 
This recursive process is always already meant to confine and expel those In- 
digenous “occupants” brought under settler jurisdiction, the very definition 
of “occupation” used as a weapon.” The wrenching of land and sovereignty is 
also the destruction of Indigenous sel£ determination, identity, and relations.” 
It is in this sense that Mohawk scholar Audra Simpson has explained settler 
colonialism as “an ongoing structure of dispossession that targets Indigenous 
people for elimination.” The mere existence of Indigenous persons and polities 
in North America challenges the exclusive sovereignty and absolute property of 
the state. Native elimination—carried out through murder, systemic oppression, 
and dehumanization— includes the destruction of Indigenous ways of being and 
knowing in time and space as well as the treating of Native histories as inconse- 
quential or nonexistent. 

Yet the specific mechanics of settler colonial nationalism operationalized in 
the United States and Mexico conceal territoriality—and therefore disposses- 
sion—which in turn causes it to seem as if state power is only interested in ad- 
ministering populations rather than in possessing land. This is manifest, for ex- 
ample, in the relocation of Native peoples to reservations, which, at its base, is a 
mechanism for maintaining and naturalizing territorial control rather than pro- 
tecting Native interests. The concealment of territoriality—and therefore In- 
digenous annihilation and dispossession—is effected in large part by ignoring or 
disavowing the fraud and violence at the core of American property relations.% 
Equally, it is accomplished by insisting on the minimizing effects of time and 
by playing semantic games with “possession,” “occupation,” and “aboriginality.” 

Drawing from literary scholar David Kazanjian’s concept of the “colonizing 
trick,” I argue that settler colonialism conceals itself in plain sight, in the les- 
sons of ignorance and unknowing. Giving away the trick of settler colonialism 
means unmasking the crucial issues of land and sovereignty concealed by settlers’ 
dispossessive investment in American history and American territoriality.” In 
the United States the trick was revealed—just for a moment—by the Supreme 
Court’s 2020 ruling on McGirt v. Oklahoma, after which news outlets an- 
nounced that non-Natives in Tulsa and Oklahoma City awoke to find themselves 
“on Indian land.” The trick, of course, concealed that they had always been “on 
Indian land.” Legal experts reassured shaken Sooners, and even the Muscogee 
(Creek) Nation had to confirm that the decision did not instate Creek rule (far 
from it!) and that “private land” was safe from seizure. Within a few days, “In- 
dian land” was once again cloaked in its US disguise. The sett/er-colonizing trick 
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is territorialization presented as liberal democracy, “America” as self evident and 
eternal, its sovereignty and right to territory unquestioned.® 

The settler-colonizing trick, I believe, is the main reason it is so difficult to 
ascertain the workings of settler colonialism in Mexico. There, as the old argu- 
ment goes, it is about labor, not land. Indeed, conventionally Mexico’s absence 
from the list of settler-colonial nations is ascribed to past policies of tribute and 
enforced labor rather than land seizure, conditions often identified as “colo- 
nial” rather than “settler colonial.” However, the Spanish and Mexican systems 
for controlling Indigenous labor—from the encomienda, repartimiento, lati- 
fundio, and hacienda systems—have always tied labor and land together (what 
Chickasaw scholar Shannon Speed has called the “land-labor system").? And 
while independent Mexico largely (but not entirely) concentrated on maintain- 
ing rather than acquiring land—by depending on Hispanicization and blan- 
queamiento (whitening) rather than “expansion”—its version of territorial 
control nonetheless relied on Indigenous dispossession as well. What is more, 
some of the resistance to connecting Mexico and settler colonialism traces to 
a cultural imaginary defined by criollo patriots in the eighteenth century and 
elaborated by Mexican nationalists in the nineteenth. Their understanding of 
cultural “mixing”—mestizaje—in which, as historian Enrique Florescano put 
it, Mexico “stopped being only Indian to become Creole and Mexican,” serves 
as the "trick"? In fact, the popular belief that Mexico was a mestizo nation 
from the 1810 Grito de Delores accompanies a later valorization of the Indig- 
enous past.” The twentieth-century ideology of the raza cósmica—a post-Por- 
firian idea that Mexico is overall a mestizo state—has further obscured the 
ways in which the processes of settler colonialism rely on the expropriation of 
Indigenous bodies and Indigenous lands.” The myth of mestizaje de-territo- 
rializes Indigenous peoples by figuratively forgetting them, placing their lives 
outside the specificities of history, economics, or culture. Mestizaje stands, 
allegorically, for the durability of the Mexican national project as an atemporal 
and inexorable phenomenon.” Studies that examine the nationalist imperative 
toward mestizaje have well demonstrated the ideology’s participation in the era- 
sure of Indigenous subjectivities and its facilitation of the state’s appropriation 
of Indigenous resources. ^? 

Mexico's mestizo myth has its more explicit twin in the US's “vanishing In- 
dian,” which is most recognizable in narratives where Native peoples are doomed 
to move westward or perish in the face of “modernity.” In these stereotypical 
portrayals Native peoples are either irrelevant, out-of-place relics or already “ex- 
tinct,” in both ways absented from national histories of race-making.” White 
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and mestizo supremacies—which provide crucial ideological support for liberal 
settler nationalism—insist on the abjection of Blackness and Black lives as well 
as the erasure of Indigenous bodies, polities, and temporalities.” 

These temporalities are never placeless. Rather, as anthropologist Keith Basso 
learned from working with Ndé (Western Apache) elders, “place-worlds” are 
“a particular universe of objects and events . . . wherein portions of the past are 
brought into being.”” Place-worlds are created by situating historical material 
in its place, by “fashioning novel versions of ‘what happened here.’ .. . Building 
and sharing place-worlds, in other words, is not only a means of reviving former 
times but also of revising them.”* I seek to revise relatively well-known episodes 
of American history by reviving their place-worlds, that is, replacing their landed 
context—which is also always the context of struggles over Indigenous sover- 
eignty and humanity—to disrupt the dispossessive trick of territorialization. 


Revising and Reviving 


The histories engaged in this book operate according to at least two time hori- 
zons: the distant—which is to say the past of the last fifteen hundred years or 
so—and the ancient, a period often referred to as “time out of mind.” I offer “dis- 
tant” for the period c. 500-1500 CE so as to synchronize Indigenous timelines 
across the constraints of nationally bound temporal and culture-area categories 
(i.e. “Mississippian,” “Mesoamerican,” “Ancestral Puebloan,” etc.).** For even 
deeper histories, I borrow the term “ancient” from Pawnee archaeologist Roger 
Echo-Hawk, who has written of the “deep time” memories of thousands-year-old 
events in a period he calls “ancient American history.”*” Changing the dominant 
terminology of temporality is important as well, as it is a primary mode through 
which settler epistemologies conceal the dispossession of Indigenous peoples 
from their pasts. 

This book shuttles between past and present but also across pasts distant and 
deep in a challenge to conventional chronology’s routine smoothing of these 
textured temporalities.? Inspired by Michi Saagiig Nishnaabeg scholar Leanne 
Betasamosake Simpson, my transhistorical writing practice seeks “a way of living 
in [a...] presence that collapses both the past and the future.”** Indeed, one 
of the many pernicious effects of settler histories is the way they retroactively 
empty the continent, erasing the multifaceted communities stretching over 
vast spaces and ignoring the complex temporal negotiations of past—as well 
as present and future— Indigenous peoples. Literary scholar Scott R. Lyons 
(Ojibwe/Mdewakanton Dakota) explains that Indigenous historical thinking 
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means seeing the dynamic unfolding of different times in common spaces.** He 
cautions against thinking of Indigenous timekeeping as either linear or cyclical, 
suggesting instead to consider it as characterized by movement and diversity. 
For Anishinaabe historian Michael Witgen (Red Cliff Ojibwe), understanding 
past-making on Indigenous terms requires thinking about the concepts of “past” 
and “history” in culturally and tribally specific rather than Western historio- 
graphic terms. It means thinking through past events in ways that look forward 
as well as back and considering how the past changes materially, epistemologi- 
cally, and cosmologically in reference to present and future Indigenous worlds.*” 
Settler colonialism is not just a “problem” of time or one of space—with the 
acquisition of land at its center—but a problem articulated at their intersec- 
tion. Whereas cultural studies scholar María Josefina Saldaña-Portillo has 
asked how some national geographies in the United States and Mexico have 
come to be marked as “racialized landscapes" —with the United States perceived 
as “nonindigenous space atop Mexico as indigenous space"—this book asks how 
indigeneity has come to be spatialized in Mexico but temporalized in the United 
States. That is to say why it is, discursively, that there are “Indians” there (Mex- 
ico) whereas there were “Indians” here (the United States)?" A key insight into 
this intersecting problem of space and time comes from Lenape scholar Joanne 
Barker, who explains that dispossession is not “done” but “doing”: its temporal 
continuation is enabled by the view that Indigenous dispossession is a fait ac- 
compli?' Lands stolen in the past—and the pasts stolen from the lands—remain 
stolen in the present. The settler archive exists on stolen space, in stolen time, its 
existence ensured by naturalizing both conditions as self evident or “givens.””” 
Before American History spans the 1780s to the 1840s, but all of its chapters are 
also enmeshed in deeper—distant and ancient—pasts, layered like the mounds 
and the pyramids, many existing at once. While roughly chronological, each 
chapter also considers present-day reiterations and reactivations, recalling the 
ways in which some histories—those of violence as well as regeneration—are not 
linear. The chapters, episodic and recursive, return to touchstone moments to 
tease out changes in significance and meaning over time and space. Key figures, 
places, and materials recur and reappear across the book.” This method not only 
highlights materials that became influential in both nations’ settler histories, it 
also reflects the era’s intertwined, relational networks of scholarship and culture. 
The first two chapters, set in the late eighteenth century, outline key early 
archives of America’s past to address the ways settlers replaced Indigenous mean- 
ings and intentions with their own versions of American antiquity?* Chapter 
1 focuses on Milanese lawyer Lorenzo Boturini Benaduci’s “Indian Museum” 
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and engages the first major criollo history to be constructed from it, Francisco 
Javier Clavijero’s Storia antica del Messico (1780). Chapter 2 follows Boturini 
and Clavijero via the US writers who relied on them—Thomas Jefferson, Ben- 
jamin Smith Barton, and William Bartram—to elaborate a “migration theory 
of American history” first created in New Spain.” The second pair of chapters 
examines settlers’ visual and scientific methods for writing American history 
by revising the methods set forth in the previous two chapters. Chapter 3 ana- 
lyzes criollos José Antonio de Alzate y Ramirez’s and Antonio de León y Gama’s 
descriptions of the built and archaeological environment of Mexico City, in- 
troducing the thematics of excavation and cohabitation as temporal imaginary. 
Chapter 4 looks into Benjamin Smith Barton’s natural history research to detail 
how the “Moundbuilder myth” emerged from extracted Indigenous knowledges 
and the professionalization of US science. The final two chapters present settler 
techniques of “excavatory envisioning” that transform Indigenous homelands 
and burial sites into historical artifacts and dislocate present from past Indige- 
nous communities. Chapter 5 centers the physical archive of Ohio Valley earth- 
works as preserved in the first volume of Archaeologia Americana: Transactions 
and Collections of the American Antiquarian Society (1820), showing the inextri- 
cability of US Indian policy from the nationalist antiquarian project? Chapter 
6 analyzes the popularization of Maya “hieroglyphics” during the first Mexican 
Republic (1824-1835) to shed light on the ongoing struggles over sovereignty 
that are often obscured by conventional archaeological attention to “lost” cities. 
All six of the chapters follow the Sun Stone and the earthworks—and their as- 
sociated “Aztec” and “Moundbuilder” archives—as they take on new meanings 
and revisions within and among chapters, crossing temporal, spatial, national, 
and written lines. 

A “before” implies an “after.” Settler nationalists used the past to inhibit In- 
digenous futures, to make an “after” seem impossible and their successes appear 
inevitable. Yet the early architects of the United States and Mexico also easily en- 
visioned the end of their own nations, which they nearly met a handful of times. 
The epilogue of this book, therefore, attempts to draw out the implications of 
American antiquity for the future in an age of climate apocalypse, social justice 
protest, and rising nationalism, but most especially of Indigenous resurgence.” 


CHAPTER I 


Ordering the “Indian” Archive 


What threatens white people is often dismissed as myth. 


I have never been true in America. America is a myth. 


—Natalie Diaz, “The First Water is the Body,” 2018 


Thus they have come to tell it, 

Thus they have come to record it in their narration, 
And for us they have painted it in their codices, 
The ancient men, the ancient women. 

They were our grandfathers, our grandmothers, 
Our great-grandfathers, great-grandmothers, 
Our great-great grandfathers, our ancestors. 
Their account was repeated, 

They left it to us; 

They bequeathed it forever 

To us who live now, 

To us who come down from them. 

Never will it be lost, never will it be forgotten, 
That which they came to do, 

That which they came to record in their paintings: 


Their renown, their history, their memory. 


—Alvarado Tezozémoc with Chimalpahin Quauhtlehuanitzin, 
Crónica Mexicayotl (c. 1600) 


N 1601, JUAN DE OÑATE Y SALAZAR, the conquistador and colonial gov- 
ernor of Santa Fe de Nuevo México, led an entrada (expedition of conquest) 
across the prairielands currently known as Kansas and Oklahoma.’ Three 
years before, Oñate—whose wife was a direct descendant of both Hérnan Cortés 
and Motecuhzoma Xocoyotzin—traveled northward from the Kingdom of New 
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Spain, looking to make his fortune by finding a city as prosperous as México.” As 
early as 1529 another Spanish conquistador had learned—likely from the Nahua 
soldiers under his control—of seven northern cities where the cotton-clothed 
inhabitants were all rich in turquoise and gold.’ In the 1540s, conquistador 
Francisco Vásquez de Coronado attempted to locate those cities; he voyaged as 
far as a river now called Arkansas. In the 1560s, another conquistador crossed 
what is currently the state of Chihuahua to continue the search, noting ruins of 
“casas grandes” (great houses) but no golden cities.* The impulse for these entra- 
das likely grew stronger due to Nahua accounts of the Aztlan migrations and 
the seven caves of Chicomoztoc, locales the conquistadors sought under names 
including “Cibola” and “Quivira.” Three decades later, by brutally crushing 
opposition in lands optimistically dubbed “New Mexico,” Oñate's forces occu- 
pied regular outposts among the extensive pueblos (Indigenous villages), while 
the conquistador continued his search for gold. After ordering the siege and 
destruction at Acoma Pueblo—but before Spanish officials banished him for 
his cruelty— Oñate and his soldiers pushed east. 

Beyond the mountains, plateaus, and mesas of the Puebloans, and across the 
Llano Estacado and shortgrass prairies of Apacheria, Oñate's forces eventually 
came to a "Gran Población" (large settlement) called Etzanoa, located at the 
confluence of rivers now called the Arkansas and Walnut in what is currently 
Kansas. Oñate's forces raided a nearby rival settlement; there he abducted a 
"Quiviran" man of Kitikiti'sh (Witchita) heritage, who was afterward sent to 
New Spain for questioning In Mexico City, Spanish authorities instructed 
“Mjguel Yndio" to draw a map of his homelands and to calculate distances be- 
tween towns and landmarks.) Communicating with kernels of dried corn and 
a form of Plains Indian Sign Language (PISL), the captive complied. He drew 
lines for roads and rivers, “some of them winding and others straight,” signified 
pueblos with shapes resembling Wichita council circles, and he placed the great 
Etzanoa at the center? But Miguel's map confused his Spanish interrogators. 
The map was not a territorial survey as expected but instead a depiction of rela- 
tionships between different council houses, with Mexico City placed in relation 
to Miguel's birthplace and the rest of the world he knew. He had been expected, 
however, to provide directions to the Seven Cities of Gold. 

Not only did Miguel's map indicate no golden cities, but it made no sense 
to the Spanish interrogators, with their European conventions of time and 
space. Nonetheless, they included the Mapa diseñado por Miguel in their report 
about Ofiate's genocidal acts against the Pueblo peoples, Miguel's handiwork 
retained almost as an afterthought rather than as documentation of Indigenous 
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history. More interested in gold and souls than Plains history and cartography, 
the Spanish officials misinterpreted the map in 1602 and their archival heirs 
would continue to do so for centuries. Over the years, settlers came to believe 
that Miguel's homelands were empty grasslands “plagued” by violent migratory 
peoples and lacking in the signs of “civilization” denoted by permanent struc- 
tures such as those in Mexico and Peru. When the United States took the Great 
Plains in the nineteenth century, and Miguel's Wichita and Caddoan relations 
were chased from their homes—bison, gardens, and lives destroyed—their his- 
tory was dismissed as the insignificant legends of wandering “wild Indians.”"” 
Almost four centuries would go by before Miguel’s knowledge would outweigh 
settler perceptions of the area as terra nullius (empty land), although his map 
had made clear—even if the settlers could not understand—that the Plains were 
far from “empty.” 

Recently, using the resources of PISL and Indigenous cartography, retrans- 
lated Spanish documents, and remote sensing technology, US archaeologists 
followed Miguel’s map to a site, likely Etzanoa, that was once a twenty-thou- 
sand-person metropolitan area near current Arkansas City, Kansas. The schol- 
ars date the city to the middle of the last millennia—roughly the same period 
as Tenochtitlan—about six hundred years before the present. One account ex- 
plained that the findings “would make Etzanoa the second-largest prehistoric 
settlement ever found in North America after Cahokia,” located across the Mis- 
sissippi from St. Louis." Almost overnight, “rural Kansas” transformed from a 
“fly-over” location littered with arrowheads and potsherds into an important 
site of World Heritage.? “Everything we thought we knew” about Plains an- 
tiquity, summarized the lead archaeologist in 2018, “turns out to be wrong." 

While Miguel’s map may have reordered history for Kansans, the update 
changed little in the daily lives of Wichita and Affiliated Tribes members, who 
warily watched the activity in their homelands from two hundred miles away 
at their tribal headquarters in Anadarko, Oklahoma. While settler Kansans 
boasted about a grand past no longer just “a vast empty space populated by no- 
madic tribes following buffalo herds” and looked forward to increased tourism, 
the Wichita and Affiliated Tribes’ Cultural Program planner Gary McAdams, 
quite modestly, hoped his “ancestors may finally receive their due for the accom- 
plishments of the great civilization they were able to establish in the present state 
of Kansas during the 14th and 15th centuries.” McAdams’s careful optimism 
was tempered by the fact that, for hundreds of years, settlers have ignored the 
past that Kitikiti’sh people have always known, even when it was documented 
in their own settler archives. 
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The story of Miguel's map is not only about archaeological success, the joy of 
archival recovery, or the affirmation of traditional Kitikiti’sh history: it also tells 
of the epistemological and material consequences of an archival structure of set- 
tlement in which what counts as a source, where it is located, who interprets those 
sources, and how they do so have profound, intergenerational effects on real 
human lives. It demonstrates a history in which Indigenous knowledge—even 
when fixed into settler forms (the dictated map)—was rendered unbelievable or 
invalid until confirmed by settler scholarship.'* That Miguel’s reinterpreted map 
and its archaeological outcomes have suddenly repopulated the distant-era Plains 
also shows the power of Indigenous-authored texts to transform not only the 
dominant narratives of the past but also the circumstances—epistemological, 
political, economic—of the present. How many similar stories are contained by 
the settler archive? 

This and the following chapter examine key “Indian” archives built by criollos 
and creoles in the mid-to late-eighteenth-century Spanish and British worlds, 
collections created at a time when competing Atlantic powers were looking to 
expand and consolidate their bases of colonial knowledge. Just as Crown offi- 
cials had hoped to access and transform Miguel’s knowledge into a literal trea- 
sure map, eighteenth-century criollos and creoles worked to compile and trans- 
form Indigenous knowledge into settler forms, eventually weaponizing that 
knowledge by making it into evidence of American—not Indigenous—“antiq- 
uity, their idea of the time before Europeans invaded the “New World.” Recent 
scholarship has focused on the roles of Indigenous and Spanish or criollo agents 
in assembling what has variously been termed the “creole” or “criollo archive,” 
the “cacique-criollo archive,” and the “annals of Native America.” The focus of 
the current chapter is on the “Indian” archive, that is to say, the compilation of 
past-related materials that came to constitute—for eighteenth-century settlers 
in New Spain—“Indian” rather than European history. In both this chapter 
and the next, I suggest that the “Indian” archive's structure of settlement was 
defined by a misappropriation of serial migration histories and a preoccupation 
with creating settler connections to the land. 

This chapter shows the importance that Spanish officials and clerics—as well 
as Nahua individuals and communities—placed on narratives of origin, migra- 
tion, and home when selecting and creating archival materials. Indeed, the first 
step in the process of weaponizing American antiquity was the identification 
of certain Indigenous “monuments”—a flexible term—as records of history, 
and as items worthy of inclusion in their “Indian” (as opposed to Indigenous) 
archive. Europeans and Americans amassed Indigenous-produced items of all 
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kinds—including documents such as Miguel’s map—into this “Indian” archive, 
and from these they also began to write their own “Indian” histories. Early colo- 
nial histories, which regularly included references to Azteca pasts and were often 
composed in conversation with Nahua collaborators, provided the frameworks 
into which later criollo historians would archive and interpret American antiq- 
uity. For example, Franciscan missionary Toribio de Benavente (called Moto- 
linia) identified a series of ancient peoples supposed to have migrated to Central 
Mexico before the Mexicas—including the “barbarian” Chichimecas—in his 
Historia de los indios de la Nueva España (1565).'* Similarly, Jesuit missionary 
José de Acosta noted in his Historia natural y moral de las Indias (1590) that 
the Chichimecas were the “ancient and first residents of the province we call 
Nueva España,” explaining that subsequent settlers had issued from a “very re- 
mote land to the north, where a kingdom that has been called Nuevo México 
was recently discovered.” This included one province called “Aztlan, meaning 
Place of Herons, [and] the other Teuculhuacan, meaning Land of Those Having 
Divine Grandfathers.” This context of migration was important to Miguel’s 
map as well as so many other monuments included in the “Indian” archive. If 
the first step is compilation, then the second step in transforming Indigenous 
knowledge into American “antiquity” was the fixing of Indigenous sources into 
European-style chronological migration histories, stories of sequential replace- 
ment that ultimately aided settlers’ inter-imperial struggles. 

The present chapter centers on what is arguably the most influential archive 
of Indigenous knowledges assembled in the eighteenth century: the “Museo 
Histórico Indiano” (Indian Historical Museum) of Milanese lawyer Lorenzo 
Boturini Benaduci. His enormous collection would be referenced by most of the 
eighteenth century's succeeding scholars.?” Now frequently called the foremost 
scholar of colonial Indigenous documents, Boturini had initially sought to com- 
pile an altogether different kind of archive during in his voyage to New Spain, 
one that would document the Moctezuma family encomienda (colonial land and 
labor grant) and help recover lapsed income.” The present chapter also examines 
how Boturini’s composite “Indian” archive was used by later historians, espe- 
cially by the exiled Jesuit Francisco Javier Clavijero, to create American—neither 
“Indian” nor Indigenous—history. 

Unlike Clavijero’s writings, Boturini’s “Indian” archive is inflected with what 
historian Danna Levin Rojo has called an “Indian imaginary,” meaning that its 
contents maintain Indigenous experiences and conceptualizations of the past 
and present in addition to settler colonial ones.” This is due, in part, to the fact 
that the early Spanish settlers looked to their Nahua students and congregants 
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to learn how to place American antiquity within their universal Christian 
cosmology: much of Boturini's collection comes directly out of these interac- 
tions. Moreover, given that the repossession of encomienda lands provided this 
structure for the collection, it is no wonder that Boturini's museum was used in 
the service of imperial —and then criollo—land claims. The “Indian” archive's 
structure of settlement—both Mexica and Spanish—adheres in both Boturini’s 
Musco as well as in the historical narratives that issued from it, such as Clavije- 
ro's, revealing the archive's enduring dispossessive power in New Spain and its 


afterlives of dispossession elsewhere.” 


Settling the Hispanic Civitas 


The main structure of Indigenous communities in pre-invasion central Mexico 
was the altepetl (pl. altepeme). This spatial arrangement, glossed by historian 
James Lockhart as a “territorial metaphor,” both references a sovereign polity 
(city-state) of bounded territory as well as an ethnic community.” When the 
Spanish arrived in the Mexica capital of Tenochtitlan in 1519, they witnessed 
the height of the “Triple Alliance" or “Aztec Empire,” the political union of the 
altepeme Texcoco, Tlacopan, and Tenochtitlan, dominated by the latter.” The 
vast capital was laid out according to Mexica spatial and social principles; the 
new architectural and epistemic ideals that Cortés and his Spanish entourage 
brought with them—in which cities were arranged orthogonally to promote 
good moral and civic order—became the rule after 1521, however, when the vic- 
torious conquistador ordered a gridded colonial city built atop the Mexica site.” 
The earliest Spanish settlers were made encomendados by the Crown, which 
awarded them encomiendas (land grants) along with the unlimited labor of the 
Indigenous populations there. At this time, the new cabecera (head town) and 
cacicazgo (Indigenous leadership) systems still resembled the altepetl in terms 
of land distribution, leadership, and the rotation of public duties.” Although 
the encomienda system was largely phased out in the mid-sixteenth century, 
Indigenous laborers were still required to work for “public benefit” and paid 
small wages.” All across the lands they called New Spain, the Spanish forced 
Indigenous peoples and spaces into similar colonial structures. 

With these changes came a strenuous civic and social separation of Spanish 
and Indigenous worlds known as the “república de españoles” and “república 
de indios.” The Law of the Indies’ codified system of spatial segregation re- 
sulted in different trazas (zones) for Spanish and Indigenous residents, different 
parishes, and different legal and financial structures, among other things. For 
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example, Indigenous residents of Mexico City were not allowed to live in the 
central Spanish traza, which was fortified and separated from the Indigenous 
neighborhoods by a canal and ditch.*° By the late sixteenth century, formerly 
separate pueblos (Indigenous towns) across New Spain were resettled into reduc- 
ciones (congregations); new cities for the congregations were arranged in grids, 
with “left-over” lands parceled out to other Indigenous or castas (mixed-race) 
families.’ This system targeted Indigenous spatial and indentity practices by 
condensing Indigenous communities and relocating them elsewhere, resulting in 
mixed-ethnicity pueblos.” Especially in the seventeenth century, congregations 
were relocated into the rural cities that had been established next to presidios 
(forts) or mission towns.? Forcing Indigenous peoples into condensed “urban” 
settlements was meant to bring the otherwise “barbarous” subjects to “reason” 
through physical reconfiguration. Indeed, the Hispanic model of civitas, which 
worked according to a deterministic logic wherein “indios barbaros” (barbarous 
or noncooperative Indigenous subjects) became “indios de razón” (civilized or 
Hispanicized), was supposed to be the best way to control the spirituality, labor, 
reproduction, health, and tribute of the Crown’s new Indigenous subjects.** 

Not only did this system of spatial control change Indigenous peoples’ re- 
lationships to their homes and home communities, it also altered patterns of 
land use and land occupancy, thereby likewise changing the environment and 
creating a new “emptiness” across landscapes where that had previously not been 
the case. Moreover, it meant that conquistadors like Coronado and Oñate or 
even mendicant Franciscan priests imagined the Indigenous present as hav- 
ing declined from an urban and “civilized” past as represented by places like 
Tenochtitlan and Quivira into a nomadic, “barbarous” one.” Despite the fact 
that European incursions into Native homelands had created the conditions of 
“barbarism”—wars, abductions, expulsions, and campaigns of annihilation— 
America's Indigenous peoples were often designated as “barbarians,” a term that 
was also relative to a group's allegedly “nomadic” (as opposed to “settled” or 
“civilized”) lifestyle. 

Spanish spatial practices were not only about territorial acquisition: they 
were also meant to divest Indigenous peoples from their specific identities and 
sovereignties. This process of dispossession was assisted, intellectually, by the 
labeling of some Indigenous groups as “civilized”—and potential Spanish sub- 
jects—whereas others became barbarous enemies of the state to be “pacified” or 
annihilated. Scholars Alfredo López Austin and Leonardo López Luján point 
out that sixteenth-century Spanish documents frequently used the term “Chi- 
chimeca” for peoples from lands to the northwest of the Mexico Valley—areas 
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locally referred to as “Chicimecapan, Teotlalpan, Mictlampa, or Tlacoch- 
calco”—and by extension Spanish colonists employed it as a pejorative catchall 
synonymous with “bárbaros” (barbarian) rather than as an ethnically specific 
term." Although all *unpacified" Native groups were designated as “indios bár- 
baros”—and the peoples to whom it and “Chichimeca” referred changed ac- 
cording to currents of continental trade and war—terming those lands in the 
north “Grand Chichimeca” by drawing from Nahua migration histories both 
followed the idea of Hispanic civitas and indexes the particular political and 
historiographical battles of the first two hundred years of colonization. 

Because the Triple Alliance had been led by Nahuatl-speakers—which the 
Spanish-allied Tlaxcalans were as well —the settlers spatially “civilized” these 
groups first. While so doing, they also assumed some Nahua biases, such as the 
presumption that Nahuatl-speaking peoples were superior to “Otomi” (meaning 
generically Oto-Pamean-speaking) and Maya groups. As a result, non-Nahua 
pupils were largely excluded from the early colonial educational structure.* For 
this reason, most of the documentation settlers initially collected related to the 
lives of “civilized” Nahuas from the Valley of Mexico.” These Indigenous groups 
largely became known to the settlers as “indios de razón”; this was in contrast to 
the “uneducated” others, usually located outside central Mexico. 

Unlike the indios de razón—mainly central Mexico Nahuas—whose “prog- 
ress” toward Hispanicization supported the success of New Spain (especially 
in the frontier colonies), Chichimecas or barbaros were seen as a threat to the 
Catholic kingdom. When Spain invaded the northern areas often referred to as 
“el Gran Chichimeco”—present-day Sinaloa, Sonora, Durango, and Chihua- 
hua—it sent “pacified” central Mexico groups (e.g., Hnáhñus) as well as indios 
de razón as frontline fighters and colonists.“ Those groups who resisted Span- 
ish rule—especially those in the north like the Yoeme (Yaqui), Yoreme (Mayo), 
Akimel O’odham (Pima), and Ndé (Apache) —were all referred to as indios bár- 
baros, a term that indexed their “enemy” status. 

The forced processes of relocation and resettlement furthermore echoed, in 
Spanish and criollo ears, the migration stories they were learning from Indige- 
nous scribes and nobles. Spanish and criollo scholars learned from marveling at 
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the glories of Tenochtitlan that the Nahuas' “Chichimeca” ancestors had even- 
tually became “civilized,” confirming the processes of conversion and declen- 
sion* These migration histories helped settlers to distinguish the “civilized” 
from the “barbarous,” and it was easy enough to describe the process of His- 
panicization as parallel to the Nahuatl-ization of the Chichimecas: that is to 


say, Indigenous sources were made to speak to Spanish concepts of civility and 
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barbarism, which were recoded as predictions of Hispanicized indios de razón 
defeating or converting the “wild” indios barbaros who refused to live according 
to Spanish models.? While this solidified the promise of transformation, it also 
reified the contemporary hierarchy of “civilized” over “savage” groups, thereby 
giving cover to the ever-expanding ambition of settlers who, by the sixteenth 
century, had already pushed far into northern and southern lands filled with 
resistant “enemies.” 


Compiling the Nahua Archive 


Before the sixteenth-century European invasion, Mexica  tlacuiloque 
(artist-scribes, s. tlacuilo) recorded aspects of their solar and sacred calendars, 
their annals, and other civic records on paper, cloth, and vellum.* The tlacuilo- 
que who made and elites who used these manuscripts did not separate out “calen- 
drical” from “historical” or “devotional” genres but instead employed their own 
conceptual categories for recording and performing knowledge. After the 
invasion, however, the Spanish named the documents by material and generic 
form, using terms such as tira (cloth strip), lienzo (canvas), codex (if considered 
book-like), or mapa (any Indigenous-made manuscript).* Although many Indig- 
enous documents were recognizable to Europeans as “Bookes,” they were also 
perceived as potentially dangerous because intrinsically related to non-Christian 
religions.** Thus alongside the wooden and stone carvings they identified as 
“idols,” sixteenth-century Spanish agents destroyed most documents of paper 
and animal hide; those few spared were largely sent to Europe as curiosities. 
Because the Spanish invasion began on the Gulf coast but was centralized in 
the Valley of Mexico and on the southern plateau, the cultural monuments in 
those communities that the Spanish invaders encountered first—largely Maya, 
Mexica, Nuudzahui (Mixtec), and Hnáhñu (Otomi)—suffered heavily. In fact, 
only a few Maya and Nuudzahui documents made before the invasion still exist; 
no Mexica ones do. 

Because Indigenous cosmologies do not operate in ways familiar to settlers, 
correlating Mexica timekeeping systems with European ones became a specific 
concern of the scholars interested in documents of Indigenous history and re- 
ligion. Manuscript calendars—tlapohualli (meaning both count and story) — 
were of particular interest to Atlantic scholars because of their own efforts to 
establish a universal chronology, although the documents were also eyed with 
suspicion for their supposed connection to Indigenous religions.** Often these 
were round documents inscribed with days and years—and which appeared to 
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resemble Greco-Roman zodiac charts and medieval wheels of fortune—called 
calendáricas, calendarios, or sometimes ruedas (wheels) by the Spanish.* One of 
the first ^wheels"—in actuality more ofa square—seen in Europe appeared in the 
mid-sixteenth-century Codex Mendoza, a written compilation that also included 
Mexica tribute records and annals, which English antiquary Samuel Purchas re- 
printed in 1624 with the explanation that seeing the “weeke of yeares after the 
Mexican computation” made it easier to understand the “Mexican historie[s] in 
pictures.”™ Atlantic scholars were especially attentive to two temporal concepts: 
the fifty-two year xiuhtlapohualiztli (“hal£century” bundle) and the longer cycle 
of ages?! In his Historia natural (1590), for example, José de Acosta wrote that 
the “New Fire ceremony” celebrated the turn of the tlapohualli (wheel count and 
story) and ended the cosmic fifty-two year cycle, noting that the “wheel” itself was 
an expression of the Indigenous “cleverness and skill” that enabled their knowl- 
edge of antiquity.” Settlers like Acosta, however, largely saw the tlapohualli only 
as counting devices or “cuentas” enabling accounts of “their antiquities,” but not 
as documents integrated with other genres and uses. In fact, many of the calen- 
darios collected by Europeans and criollos were cosmic account books inherently 
related to other topological, embodied, and inscribed sources, including “quo- 
tidian” texts like genealogies, land documents, and civil transactions.” Indeed, 
Mexica tlapohualli—often but not always in wheel-shaped forms—did not keep 
time (or history) on their own but were instead part of a multimodal, perfor- 
mance-based system for maintaining knowledge of the past.** 

The Mexica world, writes historian Camilla Townsend, was “a shifting, con- 
stantly altering world, one in which Mexica peoples had to work to keep bal- 
ance"? This movement is reflected in the cyclical intertwining of the 365-day 
solar year and 260-day sacred year that form the xiuhtlapohualiztli or fifty-two 
year “bundle.” Each individual year within the xiuhtlapohualiztli is named 
with a combination of the “trecenas” (thirteen-day cycles) of the tonallapohu- 
aliztli (ritual year) and the four “year-signs,” Tochtli, Acatl, Tecpatl, and Calli 
(Rabbit, Reed, Flint, and House). These years all work in tandem with the 
ceremonial cycles of the eighteen vientenas, the twenty-day cycles or “months” of 
the cempohuallapohualli (solar year). Although each date within the “bundle” 
is unique, regardless of their position on the calendar, all dates with the same 
names—day names, vientena names, or year names—are connected to dates of 
previous and future eras.** The overall sense is one of mobility, and Mexica ex- 
perts relied on “books” and “wheels” to guide their understanding of the cosmos 
and keep it in balance with proper observances; i.e., the position of celebrations 
depended on what the tonalamatl (book of feasts) or xiuhámatl (book of years) 
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advised. Understanding the outlines of Mexica temporality provides a better 
sense of the dispossession inherent in the misappropriation “calendar wheels.”” 

Prior to invasion, youths from the nobility were trained to become scribes 
and leaders at specialized calmecac academies. Afterward, when Spanish mis- 
sionaries established colleges and seminaries as part of evangelization, they 
drew from the pool of calmecac pupils, meaning that the missionaries largely 
interacted with Nahuatl-speaking (Nahua) students of noble Mexica, Acolhua, 
Tepaneca, and Talaxcalteca descent. At the Franciscan Colegio de Santa Cruz 
de Tlatelolco—founded in 1533—multilingual students from Tenochtitlan and 
Tlatelolco translated Spanish texts for Indigenous audiences and taught Nahuatl 
to the faculty, their efforts enabling the friars to compile vocabulary lists and 
grammars as well as extensive information on Nahua lifeways.9" Most of the 
resulting Franciscan texts were bilingual and often tri-scriptural; that is, scribes 
and interpreters frequently translated iconic script into alphabetic words—in 
Nahuatl and Spanish—on the same page.” 

Even after Spanish schools replaced the Indigenous ones, Nahua pupils 
continued to train as tlacuiloque, becoming skilled in writing both iconic and 
alphabetic Nahuatl.? Thus Indigenous scholars of the sixteenth century and 
beyond retained their representational practices and continued to make histor- 
ical records—albeit ones reinterpreted for the new colonial situation—during 
the Spanish occupation.? Moreover, some of the destroyed documents were 
remade. Indeed, Indigenous intellectuals produced and compiled records—in- 
cluding genealogies and land records—both on their own and in collaboration 
with Spanish settlers, and these writings helped in some ways to mitigate the 
transformation of Indigenous identities in the early colonial period. These mul- 
ticultural Nahua scholars thus became the intermediaries between the Spanish 
and greater Indigenous worlds.5* Indigenous intellectuals who spoke Spanish, 
were baptized with Spanish first names, and adopted Spanish dress—indios de 
razón—ífrequently sought to maintain their leadership status within the new 
colonial hierarchy by becoming caciques (Indigenous governors) of the separate 
Indigenous pueblos and cabeceras and even produced new documents to ensure 
their position within the colonial system.® Some of these sixteenth-century bi- 
lingual documents remained at the Spanish colleges and seminaries where they 
had been produced. Others, like the Oztotipac Map of Texcoco, were legal docu- 
ments and were therefore kept in the court files. Still others were given as gifts 
or accepted in lieu of payment.” 

During the first century of Spanish rule, Nahua and mestizo leaders com- 
missioned “dynastic genealogies, histories, and maps, for themselves as well as 
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for the Spaniards.” These were iconic and alphabetic, and sometimes, both. 
For example, during the sixteenth century Mexica noble Fernando Alvarado 
Tezozómoc and Tlaxcalan mestizo Diego Muñoz Camargo produced important 
alphabetic histories, such as the document now called the Crónica mexicayotl.? 
In the next generation of scholars was the Tenocha-Tetzcocatl mestizo historian 
Fernando de Alva Cortés Ixtlilxóchitl, who was commissioned by the Span- 
ish Viceroy to write local histories and who collected and authored an array of 
documents to do so.”” One of these became known as the Relación histórica de 
la nación tulteca (c. 1600), written about a people to whom Ixtlilxóchitl traced 
his own descent. His contemporary, Chalco noble Domingo Francisco de San 
Antón Muñón Chimalpahin Quauhtlehuanitzin, maintained a diary, annals, 
and first-person testimonies in alphabetic Nahuatl as well as a version of Historia 
de las Indias y conquista de México (1552) by the Spanish chronicler Francisco 
López de Gómara.” These and other Indigenous elites were the hands behind 
the sixteenth-and seventeenth-century Indigenous documents that later ended 
up in criollo libraries and museums. 


Assembling the Altepetl Archive from the Ground Up 


One effect of the spatial practices of encomienda and reducción was a prolif 
eration of land-claim records in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as In- 
digenous pueblos sought relief through the courts." Under the two republics 
system, caciques, nobles, and entire pueblos adopted the legal tools of the “In- 
dian Courts” in a “pragmatic response to dispossession and disempowerment."? 
Early lawsuits often had to do with patrimony and inheritance and, not infre- 
quently, one Indigenous claimant opposed another. Sometimes claimants came 
from different ethnic groups, and sometimes pueblo sued pueblo, the latter suits 
tending to revolve around disputed land or communal labor rights.” This “in- 
digenous juris-practice”—as historian Yanna Yannakakis calls it—frequently in- 
corporated traditional practices including the use of oral testimony and iconic 
documents as evidence.” 

Many of the genealogies and titulos de tierras (land documents) submitted in 
these legal proceedings had been created to secure the Indigenous elite’s hold on 
community leadership and the administration of pueblo lands, roles they had 
adopted to succeed within the colonial order.” Nahua nobles frequently made 
their claims on the basis of titulo primordial, that is, possession held since time 
immemorial as recognized by the larger community. The term “titulo primor- 
dial” (primordial title) itself implies a claim that has always existed, and indeed 
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claimants often attempted to demonstrate their lineage and patrimonial hold- 
ings dated to the beginning of time. From this example, other claimants also 
learned that the most successful land suits were those that traced landholdings 
by descent (in the case of nobles) or altepetl (in the case of pueblos) and included 
documentary evidence.” Indigenous documents, including primordial titles and 
geneologies, frequently narrated how an altepetl came to be, which is to say, 
how particular communities came into their identity and became embedded in 
their place. 

Traditionally, land records were written in iconic script, compiled with refer- 
ence to oral tradition and the affirmation of the huehuetque (elders) or groups 
of respected citizens. Individual possession and inheritance were guaranteed by 
oral histories and also recorded in ink.”* Colonial officials often confirmed pos- 
session by consulting community members and iconic records.” They tended to 
trust the latter, at least in the sixteenth century, because they were written icon- 
ically—not alphabetically—and therefore assumed to have been made without 
clerical oversight. Crown authorities also believed—incorrectly—that iconic 
documents were the least “Hispanicized” and therefore most ancient. Paradoxi- 
cally, the same iconic Indigenous texts used in colonial courts could also be seen 
as signs of failed or unfinished conversion, suggesting barbarism, apostasy, and 
even sedition. 

Historian Ethelia Ruiz Medrano has shown that scribes in pueblos through- 
out the colonial period frequently copied or remade historical documents to sup- 
port land-holding rights and sovereignty claims." Indeed, the practice of making 
colonial titles for court sparked an iconic revival, as scribes sought to evoke the 
earlier iconic writing style and thereby index the authenticity of pre-invasion 
documents strategically set in a primordial, indefinite past.”*? Into the later part 
of the sixteenth century, many of the iconic texts would contain multilingual or 
multiscript glosses. The colonial archive is filled with documents used to settle 
lawsuits, including genealogies, tribute documents, and property descriptions, 
some of which even included explicit calculations, measurements, and bound- 
ary delineations.** These forensic documents went through the institutionalized 
steps of production, translation, and notarization, only to be stored in colonial 
court records offices, private hands, and pueblo archives.** These were also the 
kinds of documents eventually held in Boturini's museum.” 

After a conspiracy in the 1560s and a failed rebellion led by the grandson of 
Motecuhzoma Xocoyoltzin in 1576, Philip II prohibited all “superstitious”— 
that is to say, Indigenous—texts in the viceroyalty.** Spanish authorities con- 
sidered them anti-Catholic and, therefore, seditious. For their own safety, the 
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Indigenous scribes and historians drew hard generic lines between the “mythic” 
past of origin stories—narratives that Spanish authorities might consider “dia- 
bolical”—and the “historic” past documented by land transactions. Indigenous 
scribes and historians also maintained their histories by adopting forms that the 
Spanish more readily identified as secular: migration histories, tribute rolls, and 
historical relaciones."" Calendar “wheels” and land-related mapas—some of the 
most interesting records in Spanish eyes—were also seemingly safely secular. 
Late-sixteenth-century prohibitions and adaptations—alongside changes to 
the Indian courts, the renewed power of the Inquisition and, especially, a series 
of devastating epidemics that significantly limited the number of trained tlacuil- 
oque and nahuatlatos (interpreters) —created a scarcity of new iconic documents 
after the sixteenth century. According to literary historian Anna More, these 
documents were increasingly regarded as esoteric after this period.*” Yet in the 
face of strengthened anti-Indigenous regulations in the late seventeenth cen- 
tury, select criollo scholars—like Carlos de Sigüenza y Gongora and Augustin 
de Vetancurt—still continued to collect and write about Indigenous history. 
This next generation saw the “calendars,” in particular, as important astronom- 
ical texts and evidence of important scientific accomplishment on the part of 
the Mexica, evidencing extremely detailed understandings of time and the heay- 
ens. The criollo antiquary Sigüenza was so interested in the question of Indige- 
nous time and astronomy that he dedicated an entire work to the calculations of 
the “Mexican calendar.”” In his unpublished Ciclografía Mexicana (c. 1680s), 
Sigüenza described the process by which he determined European dates for In- 
digenous historical events by observing astronomical occurrences—comets and 
eclipses—and using these to correlate the timekeeping systems. In this way he 
not only provided a European-style chronology for Indigenous histories, he also 
gained insight into the workings of Mexica calendrics.” Ciclografía is an example 
of criollo scholars’ interests in Indigenous history, astronomy, and timekeeping, as 
is Sigüenza's voluminous library of Indigenous documents.” Sigüenza, who died 
in 1700, willed his massive archive to the Jesuit Colegio Maximo de San Pedro 
y San Pablo in Mexico City, where his collection remained unseen for decades.** 
Aside from those willing to risk the Inquisition, only a limited number of 
scholars in New Spain would consult the sixteenth-and seventeenth-century 
Indigenous materials again—the títulos, genealogies, histories, etc.— before the 
middle of the eighteenth century. By then, most settlers regarded Indigenous 
documents, in their alleged rarity, as antiquarian curiosities rather than reliable 
historical records. Yet after the Neapolitan traveler Giovanni Francesco Gemelli 
Careri—to whom Sigiienza showed Indigenous documents during his visit to 
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FIGURE 5. Giovanni Francesco Gemelli Careri, “Siècle des Mexiquains,” Voyage du 
tour du monde, t. 6 (1719). Courtesy of the Bibliothèque Nationale de France. 


New Spain in the 1690s—included an approximation of Sigüenza's calendario 
or "Mexican Century” in the sixth volume of his Giro del Mondo (1699), this 
would change.” Published first in Naples then London (1704) and Paris (1719), 
Gemelli's “Mexican Century” marked an important moment of European en- 
gagement with Indigenous time and heralded the beginning of concentrated 
criollo attention not just to Mexica calendrics but also to the “Mexican” history 


preserved in similar “monuments.” 


Making Paper Monuments into an Archive of the Antique Past 


Lorenzo Boturini Benaduci, a lawyer from Milan—a Duchy then ruled by 
Spain—originally traveled to New Spain in 1736 to collect lapsed payments for 
a descendant of Motecuhzoma and to evangelize with the monies he recouped.” 
While in New Spain, however, Boturini became intrigued by the adoration of 
the Virgin of Guadalupe and began to research its origins and champion its 
wider adoption. Within his first year he was also compiling documentation in 
support of another project: writing a new history of America “founded on the 
indisputable Monuments of the very Indians." His identification of Indigenous 
records as “monuments” implied that they were “pieces or types of histories that 
have come down from the ancients about past events,” valuable for their ability 
to recall the past.”* In the place of more conventional comparative philological, 
legal, or religious methods, he “found no other light, no other calm, no other 
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FIGURE 6. Codex Boturini (c. 1530), detail. Courtesy of El Instituto 
Nacional de Antropologia e Historia (INAH), Mexico. Detail 
shown is from the beginning “episode,” in which the Nahua 


ancestor paddles from Aztlan to Colhuacan in year 1 Flint. 


port than in the histories of the Indians themselves.”” Boturini's pledge to ad- 
dress the question of Indigenous origins “according to the same monuments 
of the Indians that they left us in their histories” reveals an almost heretical 
admiration and preference for Indigenous texts, a sentiment shared by few of 
his contemporaries.'”° 

Mapas comprised the bulk of what Boturini believed to be “the histories of 
the Indians themselves.” Yet to most European and many criollo eyes, mapas 
were nonsensical and far removed from the useable documents required to write 
proper histories: an early Spanish dictionary even defined the term as “anything 


outlandish and bizarre in its [out]line."!?! “ 


Mapa,” a word used by Europeans 
for all nonalphabetic manuscripts, is an extension of “map” or “chart” in the 
European cartographic sense, but it was deployed whether or not the documents 
in question were cartographic (indeed, cartographic “maps” are only one partic- 
ular kind of nonalphabetic mapa).’°* The majority were made by anonymous 
scribes, elders, and other community record-keepers. These included annals, 
landholding records, songs, and property petitions as well as “mapas genealdgi- 
cos" and “mapas geográficos." ? One that appeared to be a combination of the 
latter was the Tira de la Peregrinación (also known as the Codex Boturini), which 
depicted Mexica origins over twenty-three pages of carefully delineated sequen- 
tial “episodes.” Boturini described it as a “pictorial document on Indian paper 
with folds like those of a piece of cloth" when "stretched out like a strip," and 
it contained tribute and geographical as well as cosmic information." Other 
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important records of Mexica migration accounts such as the Mapa Sigúenza and 
Codex Azcatitlan—which Gemelli likewise reproduced—also served to establish 
genealogies, identities, and sometimes tributary rights. 

Boturini collected “calendars” as well—although he was not restricted to 
round ones—including the Tlaxcalan Tonalamatl de Aubin, a rendering of di- 
vinities and feast days that takes a screen-fold form." Some mapas also seem 
to be largely prosaic records of daily life: for example, the Cédice del Tecpan de 
Santiago Tlatelolco, c. 1580, is a proposal and sketch for a new tecpan (Indige- 
nous government building or palace) in Mexico City, an ordinary administra- 
tive document, albeit with Nahuatl glosses and Nahua aesthetics.'” Boturini's 
collection also included “maps” in the cartographic sense, such as the Plano de 
Tenoxtitlan, a partial map of Tenochtitlan made on amate paper c. 1565 that 
shows land parcels, chinampas (floating gardens), and canals as well as buildings 
and the identities of landholders in each calli or “house” plot.“ Not merely 
about spatial organization, one side of the Plano depicts a lineage of tlatoque 
(rulers) from Itzcoatl (reign 1427-1440) to don Luis de Santa Maria Cipactzin 
(reign 1563-1565), showing the Mexica city’s organization not only spatially 
but politically and ethnically as well.” If; as art historian Barbara Mundy has 
surmised, this document was produced to support Indigenous rulers’ attempts 
to maintain their hold on tribute lands, the combination of land and dynastic 
information demonstrates the document’s necessary multimodality." 

Textual evidence hints that Boturini knew the Mexica system of chronol- 
ogy to be inseparable from the way Mexica history was both understood and 
recorded, and suggests he had some sense of the mapas’ mobility and multimo- 
dality.'" Boturini also seems to have taken some of “their own concepts” to heart 
in dividing American time into three ages: “Divine,” “Heroic,” and “Human.” 
Although he wrote of the similarity to the “Egyptian” and “Roman” divisions 
of time, the structure is also reminiscent of the cyclical Five Ages of the Five 
Suns. He recognized the inseparability of the structure of ages from that of 
the histories—as well as the correspondence of “well-ordered chronology” to 
geography—even if this was masked by the conventionality of his generic orga- 
nization, some of which reflected the protective measures of Indigenous schol- 
ars.'!? Subsequent criollos routinely missed the importance of the “calendar” to 
the very form of the Mexica past and violated the Mexica value of movement by 
attempting to locate absolute beginnings and endings rather than explicating an 
event's cosmic typology. 

Boturini was not entirely iconoclastic. Like his predecessors, he retained a 
thoroughly Catholic understanding of the structure of universal history.’ 
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Accordingly, he identified and arranged the contents of his museum according 
to conventional European genres such as “Histories” and what he called “Kalen- 
darios,” even though this was a profound misunderstanding of the documents’ 
interdependence and a misreading of how the texts were used in their social 
context. Misinterpretations on the part of future scholars, however, can partly 
be attributed to how Boturini arranged his museum—where the calendars were 
categorized separately as “Natural,” “Civil,” “Astronomical,” and *Ritual'— 
which masked how they worked together. Boturini’s catalog also specified cate- 
gories as “European” or “Indian” separated out by ethnicity (“Mexican history,” 
“Toltec history,” “Chichimeca history,” etc.). The “Indian” group was largely 
comprised of materials written by Nahua intellectuals such as Ixtlilxóchitl, 
Tezozómoc, Muñoz Camargo, Chimalpahin, and Cristóbal del Castillo and 
their elite origins meant that Boturini's museum privileged the pasts of their 
own ancestors (such as the Tolteca, Chichimeca, Tepaneca, Mexica, Tlatilulca) 
over other aspects of “Indian” history, lending Boturini's museum a decidedly 
pro-Nahua, indios de razón bias that later historians were unable to detect and 
would misappropriate as “Mexican.”! 

Some mapas were well traveled before coming into Boturini's hands. He de- 
scribed, for example, a “Chicimeca mapa” from Sigüenza that originated with 
Fernando de Alva Cortés Ixtlilxóchitl, who apparently had “used it to write the 
history of the same empire,” his Historia chichizneca.! ^ Boturini's critics, how- 
ever, sneered at the fact that many were written on European-made paper, causing 
them to question whether they were even “ancient” or “indisputable monuments” 
at all. But what mattered most to Boturini was the records’ content, not neces- 
sarily their authenticity. Indeed, while Boturini did collect original documents, 
he also made copious copies—and helped himself to more than a few—of manu- 
scripts in the Catholic libraries, particularly the Ixtlilxóchid-Sigüenza collection 
at the Colegio de San Pedro y San Pablo.!* Boturini’s move away from Euro- 
pean antiquarianism—which focused on debating the existence and legitimacy 
of Indigenous documents—toward an understanding of them as “monuments” 
and archival records in and of themselves signals the change in historiographical 
practice that his work made possible for later criollo historians. 

Boturini’s project was not merely one of recovery and reappraisal: it also insti- 
gated a vast epistemological shift in these documents’ framing. Turning iconic 
accounts into interpretable alphabetic narratives relied on processes of sorting, 
arranging, and ordering, a fixing of Indigenous texts into European cosmolog- 
ical frameworks to enable authoritative interpretations.''” These frameworks, 
in their prioritization of chronology and progressive linearity, tended to miss 
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the Indigenous “cosmovision”—especially the importance of continual move- 
ment and multimodality—transforming the records into something other than 
what they were originally meant to be and do.’ Nonetheless, it was through 
his Museo Histórico Indiano—and not only its collection—that Boturini made 
it possible for later historians to use Indigenous documents to construct new 
histories of the American past because he made these documents legible as in- 
terpretable sources.!?! Boturini’s collection and his understanding of mapas as 
interpretable enabled one of the most important historiographic innovations of 
the period: the reevaluation of Indigenous documents as historical materials, 
a return to the way these documents had been seen by Europeans in the six- 
teenth century. 


ALTHOUGH NOT CRIOLLO himself (but still a Spanish subject), Boturini 
engaged in two projects that became seen as the very essence of criollo patrio- 
tism: the championing of Guadalupe and the appreciation of Indigenous doc- 


uments.!?? 


Madrid, however, saw Boturini's work as a challenge to the Crown's 
authority: he was imprisoned in 1743 and his property was impounded in Mex- 
ico City's Caja Real.'? By the time he was arrested, Boturini had amassed 319 
items for his collection. It included rare texts in Nahuatl and Spanish as well 
as the kinds of Indigenous documents already popular in Europe: maps, cal- 
endarios, and “otros diferentes monumentos." ^ At the insistence of the Crown, 
Boturini made an inventory of his collection—from memory—while in prison. 
The result became his Catálogo del Museo histórico indiano del cavallero Lorenzo 
Boturini Benaduci, appended to the outline of his projected fifteen-volume his- 
tory of North America, Idea de una nueva historia general de la América septen- 
trional (1746).' He hoped the descriptions of riches would persuade the king 
to return his valuable “Indian Historical Museum."?6 But the materials never 
were restored to Boturini, and his museum only ever existed again in printed 
form. It would be almost four decades before the usefulness of these documents 
registered with the Crown, at which point authorities in Madrid repeatedly re- 
quested Boturini's collection, still housed in Mexico City." 

Boturini stands as a liminal figure, neither fully operating according to colo- 
nial nor criollo archival practices. Yet his Museo Histórico Indiano demonstrates 
a crucial initial stage in criollo historical thinking: it shows an understanding 
that, with assiduous collecting and interpretive efforts, the historical information 
held by Indigenous “monuments” could become knowable to non-Indigenous 
experts.” Thanks to his Catálogo, successive historians on both sides of the At- 
lantic would possess concise descriptions of extant Indigenous texts; thanks to 
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the confiscation, historians in Mexico City had an expanded archive of “Indian” 
records for reference. Boturini’s work began a change in historical methodology 
that would influence a generation of criollo historians to come. 


Mapping Meaning and Migrations across New Spain 


During the 1730s, when the non-Indigenous population of New Spain was 
booming, the new Bourbon monarchy encouraged programs of privatization 
and Hispanicization, thereby increasing the pressure on hard-defended Indige- 
nous lands. Concurrently, the viceregal government was shrinking communal 
holdings and dissolving or privatizing church assets (which often were Indige- 
nous assets) in the name of modernization, placing additional financial stresses 
on Indigenous communities. The increasing pressure meant pueblos’ more ac- 
tive reliance on historical documents—some of which had been made under 
similar conditions two centuries before—but these circumstances also meant 
that land-related documentation was no longer adequate to keep patrimonial 
lands and pueblos intact.!” At this same time, a series of events prompted the 
mass movement of Indigenous populations from rural pueblos into the cities 
or, alternately, farther out beyond Spanish influence, leaving some settlements 
to seem “abandoned” or “empty,” an effect long attributed to disease alone.?? 
Modernization efforts and the previous century's reducciones as well as a series 
of droughts, epidemics, and other crises all challenged pueblo self-sufficiency 
and altered demographics across New Spain. 

Pueblos faced particular pressure from settlers who wanted their lands and 
waterways for agriculture and mining; as cattle ranching became economically 
profitable and mines closer to the capital ran dry, settlers eagerly looked to seize 
lands in Sonora and northward. During the period lasting roughly 1700-1740, 
the Crown entered into a “pax colonial” with whichever northern Indigenous 
communities would provide miners and fighters for wars with the omnipresent 
indios barbaros; it encouraged the founding of satellite communities across the 
contested frontier.?! These Hispanicized Indigenous colonies were deliberately 
installed to serve as buffers against the broncos (wild ones) and the resulting 
"peace" afforded settlers increased ease of movement outside the capital. More- 
over, Spanish (and Hispanicized Indigenous groups) encroachment into the 
"empty" interior lands extended the networks into and through which addi- 
tional settlers could move. 

Boturini obtained many of his materials as a direct result of travels through 
New Spain's countryside in the late 1730s and early 1740s. Indeed, when 
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Boturini traversed the “extensive lands” of New Spain, caciques would allegedly 
show the “ancient pictures” to him during his visits, as he reported they did at 
Huejotzingo.'? Some offered them as gifts or for sale. Boturini later boasted of 
his ability to obtain such documents, explaining in 1746 that there were still 
"many more by Indians” available for collection.'* Given this timing, it is highly 
likely that many of the records Boturini acquired were originals or copies of 
documents already used (or never used) to defend patrimonial landholdings or 
pueblo status. The mapas about land and genealogy by far outnumbered calen- 
dars or other kinds of iconic documents Boturini held. In fact, in his attempt to 
convince the authorities to return his collection, Boturini had underscored its 
value to the empire by recalling that his mapas had once been used to settle land 
claims. It is “on a genuine understanding of the said pictorial documents, [that] 
many acts of possession and property and frequent verdicts depend,” he insisted 
on the final page of /dea.?* His very collection was the result of Indigenous 
dispossession and Indigenous efforts to stop it, its very structure defined by the 
project of settlement. 

Unlike his successors, Boturini had visited the sites where many of these texts 
originated—witnessing the context of dispossession that provided the archival 
structure of settlement—which also gave him a specific appreciation of the 
Nahua conceptions of space and time as they related to interpretation. In his 
later outline, Boturini would provide a prolonged explanation of the counting, 
naming, and cycling of Mexica time because he found it so crucial to under- 
standing the monuments he collected.** Indeed, it was the “Indian solar cycle,” 
Boturini insisted, that made Mexican history so “excellent,” with its precise ar- 
rangement that reiterated the different ages (or Suns) of the past.!** It was also 
during his years spent among Indigenous communities that Boturini learned 
that the documents themselves did not hold entire histories: they were only out- 
lines to be filled by scribes and performers. But Boturini did not have access to 
those meanings, for knowing Nahuatl was not enough: whether or not he spoke 
or read Nahuatl, he would not have been able to “arrive at their true meaning” 
without Indigenous collaborators because he had not been trained in the scribal 
traditions as taught in the elite calmecac schools or, later, passed down in fam- 
ilies.” Nonetheless, Boturini’s experience had helped him learn how to read 
the documents somewhat, and he became certain of his own ability to translate 
them into European-style histories.” 

The very first step in translating mapas was to transform iconic script into 
alphabetic words and Arabic numbers. At its simplest level, this meant iden- 
tifying what the Nahuatl images seemingly looked liked to him—for example, 
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a serpent, a hill, a headdress—and assigning an assumed Spanish equivalent. 
After tracking patterns through processes of collation and comparison, more 
complex meanings emerged: a feathered headdress in proximity to a human fig- 
ure, for example, translated as “ruler” and not simply “headdress.” For numbers 
and dates Boturini followed Sigiienza’s chronological system, which depended 
on matching events from the “cartographic histories” with those appearing in 
the “calendars.”** He similarly identified specific locations by translating alte- 
petl names—often denoted by the calli (house sign) modified by a name-bearer 
sign—and matching indicated features to known geographies.'* In this way, 
Boturini translated the mapas’ imputed meanings into European chronological, 
cartographical, and narrative concepts. 

Following the mapas, Boturini compiled an account of ancient American 
history. He explained that the documents relayed that the Nahua people were 
part of a series of migrants from the north who came into lands occupied by 
the Toltecs—the latter the first peoples to cross to the Americas from Asia and 
whose descendants retained memories of the Flood and Tower of Babel, which 
they commemorated by constructing the “famous hill” of Cholula. The mi- 
grants had thereby left proof of the historical truth of their journey across the 
land. The Codex Boturini, for example, shows “the departure of the Mexicans 
from the island of Aztlan and their arrival at the continent of New Spain, with 
the dwellings they constructed in each place, and their years signified with their 
characters, and at the end, the wars that they waged in the service of Cocoxtli, 
king of Culhuacan."? The mapas instructed Boturini to cross-reference and 
prioritize names, geographic features, and the built environment in his trans- 
lation efforts. 

According to Boturini, the Nahua people were part ofa fourth wave of north- 
ern migrants into the lands first occupied by the Toltecs, who founded the pow- 
erful “empire of Tula” in the Toluca Valley. Based on his translations, Boturini 
believed most Toltecs had abandoned the valley after a great catastrophe.'** After 
their demise, Boturini explained, only a few survivors stopped in central Mexico, 
while the rest continued to Guatemala and the Yucatán.'* The second arrivals 
were the “Olmec and Xicalanco Indians,” who initially settled near Puebla but 
according to Boturini later “abandoned the land [near Puebla], perhaps going to 
the kingdoms of Peru and the other windward islands.”** The next were “the 
settled Chichimeca nations (as distinguished from the nomadic Chichimecas 
who nowadays live in the mountainous area and make continuous raids against 
peaceful Indians and Spaniards and eat the human flesh of their enemies),” who 
migrated because “there was no room in the ancestral territory because of its 
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large numbers.” The “settled” Chichimeca leaders soon sent their children 
to learn “Toltec” ways, including how to “speak clearly” in Nahuatl, the Toltec 
language, after which they became Tolteca-Chichimecas.'** After displacing 
Nahuatl-speaking “Toltecas” but learning their language and culture, all subse- 
quent Chichimec groups in the Mexico Valley spoke Nahuatl.’ The processes 
of migration, displacement, and language change differentiated the groups as 
they migrated: in Aztlán the Aztecas were originally chichimecoytl, “barbarian 
language-speaking” (as opposed to Nahuatl- or “clear language”-speaking).!° 
Finally, while the Chichimeca prospered in the Toluca Valley and elsewhere, 
the Mexica, “another warlike and glory-seeking nation reached the lake of Cha- 
pultepec, which . . . would rule the others.”*! The entire narrative was based on 
dispossession and replacement through successive settlement cycles. 

Boturini's wave theory of migration—Toltec, Olmec/Xicalanco, Chichimec, 
and last Mexica—reflected the importance that Nahua history placed on locat- 
ing its Toltec-Chichimec ancestors in a direct lineage through language and the 
built environment, but it also related to the ethnic and linguistic differences he 
encountered on his travels." That Boturini located Toltecs in the Yucatán and 
Guatemala (Maya homelands) and Olmecs/Xicalancas in the Puebla-Tlaxcala 
Valley (Tlaxcala, Mixtec, Zapotec, and others’ homelands) indicates some level 
of sensitivity to the great diversity of peoples living within the lands nominally 
claimed by Spain in the eighteenth century. Moreover, his emphasis on the cen- 
trality of migration, displacement, and language change provides a longer, impe- 
rial history responsive to the acculturationist pressures of mid-eighteenth-cen- 
tury New Spanish expansionism by pointing northward and toward the violence 


inherent in Spanish searches for Mexica origins. 


Locating Barbarians in the North 


At the time Boturini was analyzing his documents, the viceroyalty was attempt- 
ing to maintain its settlements in the “interior provinces” of Coahuila, Tejas, 
Sonora, Sinaloa, and Nuevo León against the indios bárbaros. Although these 
groups were a changing array of peoples affected by the larger currents of con- 
tinental trade and war, their commonality was their opposition to the Spanish 
invasion and settlement in their homelands. Throughout the early eighteenth 
century, peoples such as the Akimel O’odham (Pima), Comcáac (Seri), Yoeme 
(Yaqui), Numunuu (Comanche), and Ndé (including Gileño, Mescalero, and 
Lipan Apache groups) repelled Spanish domination. Their resistance required 
the conscription of more and more “pacified”—allied Indigenous—fighters into 
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the Crown’s forces.'* Indigenous groups who sued for peace were forced to re- 
locate to the presidios, where they were surveilled and forced to labor and fight 
other Indigenous groups. As the century advanced and more settlers moved 
to the north, the Spanish and allied fighters and the Indigenous peoples they 
designated as indios bárbaros increasingly came into conflict, triggering an even 
greater militarization of the northern lands. 

Boturini knew nothing of the northern lands or peoples in the place he 
believed to be Aztlan: across the Gulf of California near the Colorado River 
delta. This area included the O’odham homelands then also called Pimeria Alta 
(currently Sonora and southern Arizona) and parts of Apacheria and Pueblo 
lands then and now called New Mexico. The constant warring meant Boturini 
would not travel there, despite his clear interest, but that did not stop him from 
pursuing his Mexica history. Instead, Boturini relied on old Franciscan texts to 
supplement his narrative, including an unpublished manuscript, Luz de tierra 
incognita de la América septentrional (c. 1720)—written by a military captain 
who had been on northern entradas in the early 1700s—and diaries from the 
Jesuit father Eusebio Kino—who led an entrada in 1697—that documented his 
“discovery of the [source of the] Rio Grande [Colorado River], adjacent to the 
Sea of California, and the peaceful state of the provinces of Pimeria and So- 
nora." ^5 Combining these Spanish records with what he had already learned of 
Mexica migrations from the mapas convinced Boturini that he could demon- 
strate a clear trajectory from Aztlan to “California,” Sonora, and New Spain: 


In all the pictorial documents of the Mexican nation and others that accom- 
pany them, which I have in my archive, their first arrival is depicted at the 
town of Culhuacan, which means the town of the serpent, which is the first 
on the continent and is situated in front of the said California in perspective 
almost to the end of the peninsula itself, only separated from it by a branch 
of the South Sea. The Mexicans crossed this strait with other nations in 


boats. . .and that is how they depict it on their pictorial documents.” 


Even though the migration narrative he wrote was one he allegedly read on 
the mapas, his framework for understanding it was necessarily triangulated 
through Christian and European cartographic and aesthetic epistemologies. 
That the calli for Culhuacin—which looks bent over on the Codex Boturini, 
perhaps like a snake—should more correctly translate to “place of those with 
ancestors” and not “town of the serpent” as he wrote reveals the limits of Boturi- 
ni’s Nahuatl and his knowledge of Nahua history (the town in question is now 
Culiacan, in Sinaloa). 
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Nonetheless, Boturini’s work enabled the study of Indigenous materials as 
evidence to argue for (or against) the relative civilizational status of descen- 
dant communities in the north." The extreme emphasis on some Indigenous 
groups’ alleged degrees of “civilization” or *barbarism"— the latter always por- 
trayed as lawless cuthroats posing a threat to national peace and security— 
reveals the inextricability of the civilized/barbaric concept from the settler 
colonial project. Using the same civilized and barbaric binary, criollos contin- 
ued to contrast “ancient” Mexicans—not in time but in supposedly “civilized” 
behavior—with the “uncivilized” foil of indios broncos from “the north.” 

After France turned nominal control of “Louisiana” over to Spain in 1763, the 
Crown suddenly faced an even larger territory of barbaros, including Wazhazhe 
(Osage) groups. In 1776 Carlos III carved the northern frontier lands into 
a military-controlled semi-autonomous administrative jurisdiction answering 
directly to the Crown, the “Provincias Internas del Norte”; its new comman- 
dante-general Brigadier Teodoro de Croix spent four months in Mexico City 
examining documents relating to the north in the viceregal archives—including 
the “Indian” archival materials—in preparation for his mission. His studies no 
doubt shaped his understanding of tribal differences and diplomatic alliances 
and likely led him to encourage war against Ndé (Apache) groups and coerce 


alliances with others.! 


For, by the second half of the eighteenth century, Spain 
considered Apaches “the most ferocious, vindictive, and irreconcilable” of all 
northern Indigenous groups, and they formed their policy accordingly.’ No 
matter the new enemy, New Spain’s answer to its “wild Indian problem” in the 
eighteenth century was military reinforcement of the presidial line, the violent 
repression of uprisings, cultural denegration, and “systematic extermination” of 
the alleged *barbarians."!6 

During this time of increasing Spanish-Indigenous conflict the Franciscan 
priest José Joaquin Granados y Gálvez wrote his Tardes Americanas (1778), which 
staged a dialogue between an “indio” and “español” to insist, via the splendor of 
the Indigenous past, on the importance of the social unity of European and "In- 
dian" (that is to say, the composite and largely imaginary) populations to the col- 
onys success.? Tardes Americanas referenced "various monuments" of “Historia 
Indiana"—including the writings of Txtlilxóchitl and other seventeenth-century 
Mexicanists—and included illustrations of a calendar wheel and Mexica migra- 
tion narrative, the latter contrasting sedentary “Tultecas” with nomadic “Chi- 
chimecas.”!® [t is hard to miss the contrast of “barbarous” and “civilized” in this 
account of history or its lessons on the present importance of uniting criollos and 
indios through Hispanic “civilization,” all enabled by Boturini’s earlier work. 
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FIGURE 7. José Joaquín Granados y Gálvez, Tardes Americanas (1778), pl. 
1. Courtesy of the John Carter Brown Library, Brown University. 


The documentation available to Boturini in the middle of the century—as 
well as the increasing interest in documenting Mexican “civilization”—was 
directly connected to the barbarity-civilization binary, which itself was borne 
out of attempts to expand the lands and resources of the Spanish Empire, while 
shrinking the power of alternative configurations of territory such as the alte- 
petl and Kónitsaahii gokíyaa (Apacheria).'” In compiling, documenting, and 
describing his museum, Boturini made available an archive not of Indigenous 
history but one of "Indian" history; that is, his archive is structured by the settler 
colonial struggles over land and sovereignty that led to the creation of a racial- 
ized "Indian" identity in New Spain. And by the time the Crown finally called 
up Boturini's collection—in the 1780s—violence was no longer the Viceroyal- 
ty's lone tool for seizing control of territory: thanks to Boturini's efforts in the 
1740s, the new weapon was ancient American history. 
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Transforming Indigenous Knowledges into Settler Forms 


Throughout the centuries of colonial expansion, Spain held information about 
its colonies close.!** It was Boturini’s inventory and a few other eighteenth-cen- 
tury publications—mainly from Mexico City—that finally afforded the 
non-Spanish world a glimpse of ancient America. Using these, the Scottish his- 
torian William Robertson became one of the most important English-language 
disseminators of Indigenous texts." His History of America (1777) drew not 
only from published accounts and European archives but also descriptions 
provided by Boturini. Although partial, Robertson’s History set a standard for 
using Indigenous-authored materials in European accounts.” But, laden with 
anti-Spanish “Black Legend” tropes, the work unsurprisingly was received un- 
favorably in Madrid and Mexico City.” 

In response, the Royal Geographer of the Indies Juan Bautista Mufioz y Fer- 
randis was tasked with writing a “historiographical defense of Spain and Spanish 


colonialism.” 7? 


For his new American history, Muñoz asked to see all of Spain’s 
related records. The results laid the basis for what became the Archivo General 
de Indias in Seville, which continues to serve as the central repository for histo- 
rians of the Spanish Empire.’ Muñoz’s work spanned the 1780s and 1790s, and 
he admitted sparing “neither time nor pains, to amass, and digest all the materi- 
als that could possibly be collected.” When Historia del Nuevo Mundo (1793) 
appeared in English in 1797, Muñoz’s translator predicted it would overtake 
Robertson’s History, due to Muñoz’s unparalleled “access to a vast number of 
documents and original papers, which lay buried in dust and oblivion, unknown 
to the Doctor [Robertson], or to anyone else, till our author called them into 
light and order.” Yet much like his rival Robertson, Muñoz also discounted 
the Indigenously-produced records, preferred Spanish authors, and did little to 
reclaim ancient America for Spain." 

The criollo historian Francisco Javier Clavijero, who lived in New Spain for 
the first half of his life, also intended to write a new history of America. In Mex- 
ico City he consulted the growing “Indian” archive, including Sigüenza's library, 
still housed at the Colegio de San Pedro y San Pablo. In 1759 Clavijero described 
its contents as “paintings, containing chiefly the penal laws of Mexicans.””” He 
also viewed many of the materials amassed by Boturini which, still impounded, 
were then held at the Royal and Pontifical University in the viceregal palace.’ 
Clavijero was expelled from the continent in 1767 along with his brother Je- 
suits, and he ended up in the Papal States surrounded by other exiled clerics 
from Spanish America.””? Far from the subject matter he had studied for so long, 
Clavijero turned to Boturini’s paper museum to continue his work.'* Thirteen 
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years later, Clavijero published a four-volume history of ancient Mexican history 
in Italian, Storia antica del Messico (1780). 

Unsurprisingly, Clavijero’s text drew Spain’s instant condemnation, largely 
for its unauthorized, pro-Indigenous perspective. Like Robertson’s History, it 
was banned across the empire, although by 1784 copies of Storia antica del Mes- 
sico appeared in Mexico City. Three years later, an English translation was pub- 
lished in London."*! There, reviewers portrayed Clavijero’s work as a “necessary 
companion” to Robertson’s and “the most correct and probable relation which 
has been published.”!*” Robertson, however, critiqued Clavijero’s Storia as deriv- 
ative, claiming that it relied too much on the writings of Franciscan chronicler 
Fray Juan de Torquemada and Boturini's Idea.'*? Yet Robertson's assessment 
overlooked what Clavijero’s text did differently from its predecessors: not only 
did this new narrative of ancient America rely on primary Indigenous sources, 
it also brought Spanish and Indigenous sources together in a way that gave voice 
to the latter in explicitly patriotic criollo tones. 

Not only had this criollo historian learned to read Indigenous documents— 
aided by having learned Nahuatl while teaching at Jesuit seminaries— Clavijero 
even claimed to “have read and examined every publication which has appeared 
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hitherto on the subject.”!** “I have studied many historical paintings of the Mex- 
icans; I have profited from their manuscripts, which I read formerly in Mexico 
[City],” he recounted.'? This material came from “histories and memoirs writ- 
ten by the Indians themselves,” not from European authors.’ Clavijero also 
claimed to have previously “conversed with the Mexicans, whose history I write,” 
which allowed him an intimacy unparalleled by his European counterparts. His- 
tories written by non-Americans, he complained, were riddled with “a thousand 
blunders in the interpretations, arising from total ignorance of antiquity, and the 
Mexican [Nahuatl] language." Clavijero’s Storia aimed to amend the errors of 
American histories composed without reference to ancient Indigenous pasts.!* 
He singled out Robertson for his especial ire, firing back at the Scottish histo- 
rian’s dismissal of Indigenous texts by charging that they were only useless to 
“those who do not understand the characters and figures of the Mexicans, nor 
know the method they used to represent things,” as texts in English or Spanish 
would be to those who did not know the language.'? 

Clavijero transformed the narration of American history by applying to it 
the category of "ancient" (antica), rather than collapsing all preinvasion past 
into an empty moment awaiting European fulfilment.'” But of course, as much 
as Clavijero was an American apologist, and as familiar as he was with Nahua 
sources, his own understandings were shaped by the “Indian” archive and its 
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structure of settlement. Indeed, Clavijero’s entire construction of “ancient Mex- 
ico” relied on proving Mexican “civilization” and providing foils of “barbarism.” 
That is to say, Clavijero had to demonstrate not only that Indigenous records 
were useable as historical documents but also that the documents reflected a 
high level of social sophistication on the part of their authors. To do so, Storia 
prioritized accounts written by elites of Nahua lineage, emphasizing the noble, 
reliable, and alphabetic origins of much of his information. Evident as it had 
been to Sigüenza, Gemelli, and Boturini, it was also clear to Clavijero that the 
Indigenous documents sometimes called “calendar wheels” were proof of Mex- 
ica “civilization.” But whereas Boturini had narrated the five-age structure of 
Mexica history in his Idea to demonstrate its “excellence,” in Storia Clavijero 
explicitly connected the cosmological structure provided by the calendrical and 
cartographic documents to the history of Mexica settlement.!” The wheels and 
books of days also served as evidence of the indios de razóns' transformation; for 
criollos, explicitly, it proved the significance of the Mexica people whose home 
they claimed and whose own conversion to Spanish “civitas” perfected their mi- 
gration to “civilization.” 

Ultimately, it was Clavijero’s ability to produce a chronological, linear narra- 
tive from the mapas that made his method so useful to settler historiography. In 
particular, the migration accounts Clavijero consulted facilitated his plotting 
of the “Migration of the Mexicans to the country of Anahuac” across space and 


time in the orthogonal terms of the Spanish Empire.'”* 


Following Boturini’s 
lead, Clavijero translated the Codex Boturini’s toponymic images into the alpha- 
betic place names of ethno-national settlements—Azcapotzalco, Xochimilco, 
Chalco, etc.—which were also extant Central Mexico cities and neighborhoods, 
locatable on eighteenth-century maps. Likewise, Mexica chronologies became 
linear ones. With the help of Sigüenza's Ciclografia Mexicana, Clavijero trans- 
lated the year of departure from Aztlán— Ce Tecpatl or 1 Flint—into the Julian 
calendar, writing that the “Aztecas or Mexicans . . . lived until about the year 
1160 of the vulgar era, in Aztlan, a country situated to the north of the gulf 
of California, according to what appears from the route they pursued in their 
migration, and the conclusions made by the Spaniards in their travels towards 
these countries.” The result was a cohesive, chronological migration narrative 
written in European historiographic and cartographic form. 

Clavijero emphasized the importance of the migration framework through 
his terminology. The word “Azteca” adapts the Nahuatl plural, aztecah (s. az- 
tecl), meaning peoples from Aztlan, the Mexica homeland. Clavijero, how- 
ever, applies it as a name for all of the different Nahuatl-speaking groups who 
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migrated to Central Mexico in the twelfth century regardless of the national 
identifiers (Tolteca, Chichimeca, Mexica, etc.) employed in the traditional his- 
tories.** These tell that when the “Aztecas” arrived in Anáhuac, they were in- 
structed by their patron god Huitzilopochtli to rename themselves “Mextli,” de- 
noting their separate ethnicity; later, the Mexica group would split into Tenocha 
and Tlatelolca factions, founding México-Tenochtitlan and México-Tlatelolco. 
Yet, in Storia, Clavijero uses the terms Mexica(n) and Azteca interchangeably.!” 
Clavijero's “ancient Mexicans” were thus synonymous with all of Aztlán's peo- 
ple, who themselves were synonymous with the subjects ofthe temporally deter- 
mined “Aztec” political regime (1428-1521), a choice which extinguishes Nahua 
political and ethnic difference and forecloses a deeper timeline. Moreover, 
his synonymous use of “Azteca” and “Mexican” for “indio” effectively erased 
non-Nahuatl-speaking groups from the political category of “Indigenous.” 
Whereas his predecessor Boturini had effectively retained “indio” as a political 
rather than an ethnic category—i.e., Hnáhñu (Otomí), Nuudzahui (Mixtec), 
Maya, etc. were all Indian” —with Clavijero non-Nahua pasts disappeared from 
ancient history. 

Because the archive from which Clavijero worked was primarily comprised 
of accounts written by Nahua nobility, it was structured to overlook other his- 
tories. Clavijero even confessed to “not here mention[ing] those authors who 
wrote on the antiquity of Michuacan, of Yucatan, of Guatemala, and of New 
Mexico; because, although many at present believe all these provinces were com- 
prehended in Mexico, they did not belong to the Mexican empire, the history of 
which we write.” Recognizing a popular misunderstanding—that “Mexico” 
and “New Spain” were synonymous— Clavijero insisted instead on a smaller 
political territory for “ancient Mexico.” In emphasizing the historical context 
of the terms, however, Clavijero exacerbated the problem: the history of the 
“Mexican Empire” (Triple Alliance) became the only ancient American history 
there was. Moreover, by making all “Aztecas” into “Mexicans,” Clavijero gave 
Mexico City’s residents—whether Indigenous or criollo—a particular stake in 


this partial account.’ 


Traveling from Mexico to California 


Migration and land was central to criollo historiography in the eighteenth 
century in part because criollos traced themselves to the first Spanish settlers 
of New Spain—the “pobladores antiguos” or “old settlers” of 1521—and they 
saw parallels to their own history in these migration narratives. For Clavijero, 
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tracing the Mexica migration from Aztlan to the Anáhuac Valley was a cen- 
tral concern, key to which was the ability to locate Nahua ancestral landmarks 
within a geographical framework that Europeans understood.” 

Most of the traditional sources pointed northward, but Clavijero, like 
Boturini, was short on northern Indigenous sources. Even from exile, Clavijero 
lamented “the furious incursions of the Apachas and other barbarous nations 
[that] had kept him from investigating any further.” Much like Viceroy Gálvez 
had seen Apaches as obstacles to the future of New Spain so did Clavijero view 
alleged indios bárbaros as obstacles to writing Mexica history. Nonetheless, 
Clavijero managed to plot the migration route through exactly those northern 
lands the Crown was struggling to take or defend. For Clavijero, as for agents 
of the Spanish Crown, patriotic progress was as inseparable from Indigenous 
annihilation as the history of ancient America was inseparable from histories of 
Indigenous dispossession and struggles over sovereignty. 

As Boturini had done almost forty years earlier, Clavijero also turned to Span- 
ish reports of “travels from New Mexico towards the North” to supplement the 
missing records and geographies.” These sources included sixteenth-century 
“charts” as well as writings by Torquemada, Boturini, and Robertson, diaries 
from Father Kino and a map he made in 1701 that, unconventionally, depicted 
Baja California as a peninsula rather than an island.* Published widely in 
Europe, Kino’s map had great influence on Clavijero’s understanding of Pa- 
cific geography. Clavijero also referenced Boturini’s description of the Codex 
Boturini—which showed “the departure of the Mexicans from the island of 4z- 
tlan and their arrival at the continent of New Spain, with the dwellings they 
constructed in each place”—and this source, if not the document itself—in- 
formed his attention to the position of rivers, water, and built environment when 
determining physical locations.” 

Clavijero implied that, like the “civilized” people they were, the Aztecas had 
left permanent structures along the way to Lake Texcoco such as the “Casas 
Grandes” in the Sonoran desert, noted by Kino in 1694. Indeed, a location 
marked “Casa Grande” is clearly depicted on Kino’s 1701 map of New Mex- 
ico—at the banks of the Gila River near areas marked “Sobaipoxis” (O’odham 
Sobaipuri) and “Apaches”—and located “more than two hundred and fifty miles 
distant from the city of Chihuahua” on the eastern side of the Gulf of Califor- 
nia.” The constructions there, Clavijero later remarked, were in the style of “the 
inhabitants of New Mexico,” which suggested Puebloan peoples also somehow 
comprised the Nahua narrative, although Clavijero does not make the connec- 
tion with descendant peoples clear. By Clavijero's time, Casa Grande (Great 
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House) —today a US national monument within the borders of Arizona—was 
located closest to the defensive presidio San Felipe y Santiago de Janos, by the 
1760s an important anti-A pache campaign base in Chihuahua province.?” Only 
five years before Clavijero’s Storia, Juan Bautista de Anza (later governor of New 
Mexico) had stopped to measure the Casa Grande ruins on his way to Alta Cal- 
ifornia—amidst Spain’s violent war against Apaches—because it had been so 
widely discussed as a stop on the Mexica migration route. 

Clavijero produced the following section of the migration history by locating 
the narrative on a grid of parallels and meridians, enabling anyone to trace the 
path across European maps and effectively bringing Mexica history—as well as 
all of the northern lands—into Hispanic civitas: 


Having passed, therefore, the Red [Colorado] River from beyond the lati- 
tude of 35, they proceeded towards the south-east, as far as the river Gila, 
where they stopped for some time; for at present there are still remains to 
be seen of the great edifices built by them on the borders of that river. From 
thence having resumed their course towards the S. S. E. they stopped in 
about 29 degrees of latitude, at a place which is more than two hundred 
and fifty miles distant from the city of Chihuahua, towards the N. N. W. 
This place is known by the name of Case grandi, on account of an immense 
edifice still existing, which, agreeably to the universal tradition of these 
people, was built by the Mexicans in their peregrination.*™ 


Clavijero integrated the spatiality of the mapas within the 1701 map: it pro- 
vided specific landmarks for the itinerary—the Colorado and Gila Rivers, Chi- 
huahua, “Case Grandi”—as well as standardized distances and precise cardinal 
and latitudinal directions. His account of the migration continues over Quec- 
han (Yuma), Yoeme (Yaqui), Yoreme (Mayo), Opata, Rarámuri, and O’odham 
lands, although these peoples are unremarked. Clavijero does narrates the Az- 
tecas’ three-year stop at “Huicolhuacan, at present called Culiacan” where the 
Mexica patron Huitzlipochtli appeared; he also recalls the fissuring of the “seven 
tribes” at Chicomoztoc, twenty miles south of Zacatecas.*” At that place Clavi- 
jero noted the “remains of an immense edifice” referred to as “La Quémada.” 
This site was supposed by “the ancient inhabitants of that country” to be “the 
work of the Aztecas in their migration,” who from thence crossed the mineral 
rich altiplano to Tula and on to Anáhuac.?" Clavijero's entire narrative inscribed 
ancient Mexica history over most lands then claimed—and under siege—by 
Spain without giving any mention to the ancestors of Spain’s current enemies. 

As contests over land and sovereignty with imperial and tribal rivals peaked 
toward the end of the century, so did criollos’ interest in causal chronology and 
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migration, especially those journeys that traced to Aztlán. Not incidentally, 
tracing the migration route also illustrated that ancient Mexicans—and there- 
fore current-day Nahuas— were not indigenous to the Anáhuac Valley. By then, 
however, the "Indian" archive already contained all of the materials criollos 
needed to create a new ancient history for their continent. Boturini's museum 
had built this “Indian” archive on the grounds of colonial relocation, settlers’ 
wealth-driven curiosity about Aztlán, and both Nahua and settler interest in 
migration and settlement histories. 

As the authorized *monuments" of an enlightened Mexican past were cre- 
ated, organized, and then celebrated by criollos, they became tools for criollo 
dominance, particularly in the glorification of a civilized “Azteca” past versus a 
vilified, “barbarous” Indigenous present. That is to say, Boturini’s discussion of 
altepetl origins and Clavijero’s mapping of Mexica migration over time and space 
provided entry points for criollo successors who were more explicitly interested 
in the imperial dimensions of lands to the north, where nomadic “barbarians” 
had displaced their civilized predecessors. Following Clavijero, New Spain’s next 
generation of criollos would lay claim to their patria by representing Indigenous 
peoples either as “pacified” remnants of “ancient” settlers or threatening “bar- 
barians.” By creating and controlling the alternative historical monuments from 
which New Spain’s history was written—and authorizing only these—criollos 
represented their homeland not asa place of insignificant “wild Indians” but one 
of significant, world-historical value. 

In the 1780s and 1790s, as imperial competition between Spain and Brit- 
ain came to a head with the “Nootka Affair,” and with US-Spanish disputes 
over Mississippi navigation and access to the lands and waters of Florida and 
Louisiana, New Spain’s criollos helped the Crown exert its sovereignty through 
recourse to Mexica history. Criollos’ recourse to history helped the Crown’s 
agents—like Anza or Croix—understand the geography and peoples they at- 
tempted to subdue. In establishing further chronological histories, these next 
historians would emphasize civilizational seriality in their attention to migra- 
tion: descendants replacing ancestors, migrants replacing locals, empires replac- 
ing kingdoms. This sequence disguised settler acts of anti-Indigenous violence 
as necessary acts of imperial defense. 


Conclusion 


In 1785, with Spain still interested in securing the Pacific, New Orleans's gov- 
ernor general Esteban Rodríguez Miró proposed holding the Missouri River as 
the easiest way to ensure Spanish dominance. He sent the Crown a description 
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of regional geography that brought together New Mexico, Quivira, and a place 
he called *Teguayo"— near Aztlan on the West Coast —which made it seem as 
if these locations were close to each other and easy to conquer. He explained 
that by tracing the chain of mountains “that starts from Santa Fe, a little to 
the east of it and which goes to the province of Quivira”—retracing Ofiate's 
route—the Spanish could reach the Missouri, which flowed “as far as the other 
chain of mountains which passes between the Colorado River and the province 
of Teguayo."?!! In other words, from a base at Quivira Spain's forces could line 
the Missouri west to the Rocky Mountains and on to the Pacific, forming a 
natural presidial line across almost half of the continent. While his unrealistic 
geography implies that the Plains, Rockies, and Great Basin were empty and far 
smaller expanses than they are, it also reveals that Miró's sense of spatiality was, 
in 1785, still shaped by Mexica migration and the search for Aztlán. 

Over two centuries later, Kansans would be shocked to learn that their 
homelands had been a center of “civilization” at the turn of the last millennium. 
Thanks to a historical inheritance largely traced to New Spain and Mexico, it 
has been the US Southwest—not the Midwest—that is consistently identified 
with “ancient” Indigenous glories in the United States. Yet when the conquista- 
dors arrived on Mogollon, Hohokum, and ancestral Puebloan lands, they imag- 
ined them filled with Nahua ancestors. They had envisioned discovering a new 
México and sought to replace the local indios bárbaros with indios de razón 
living Spanish lives in Spanish cities. Today, maps of the Four Corners region 
testify to that enduring history, with places named "Aztec Ruins" in New Mex- 
ico or “Montezuma Castle” in Arizona. That there is also a Montezuma, New 
York, and a Toltec, Arkansas signals that British and US creoles too came to 
understand Indigenous history in terms of “ancient Mexico." 


CHAPTER 2 


Storied Lands of the Old West 


In the beginning, some say the Choctaw people 
came up out of the mound at Nanih Waiya singing. ... 
Issa hal-a-li haa-toko Ik-sa illok isha shkee 


Because you are holding onto me I am not dead yet. 


—LeAnne Howe, “Homeland,” 2014 


N 1790 MASSACHUSETTS HISTORIAN Jeremy Belknap sent a letter to the 
American Museum—Matthew Carey's popular Philadelphia magazine—in 

an attempt to account for the origins of America’s Indigenous populations.' 
Belknap disagreed with environmental determinists like the French naturalist 
Buffon, who believed that regional climate rather than migration and ancestry 
accounted for global diversity.” Buffon reasoned that ifthe people of Mexico and 
Peru “reckon[ed] only two or three hundred years from the time that they were 
first assembled together” then the Americas could not be much older, spark- 
ing the transatlantic debate over continental superiority known as the “querelle 
d'Amérique.”* Belknap’s letter signaled his partial agreement that America’s 
“population may be more recent” than Europe’s, but also challenged Buffon’s 
chronology by introducing the “Toltecas,” who according to “the late historian 
of Mexico, abbé Clavi[j]ero" had arrived in Mexico around 650 CE. Thus, even 
ifit was younger than the Old World, Belknap’s homeland nonetheless held over 
a millennium of history. Belknap’s reliance on the timeline of criollo historian 
Francisco Javier Clavijero reveals his true purpose: not to quarrel over chronol- 
ogy but instead to insist that marking the difference between “those celebrated 
empires” of Mexico and Peru and “the wild wanderers in the more northern 
regions of this vast continent” was crucial to understanding the continent’s past. 
Like much of his hemispheric cohort, Belknap supported the idea that Amer- 
ica’s Indigenous peoples had originated elsewhere— "the desarts of Tartary” in 
Siberia or among the Pacific islands—a collection of ideas known as the “Asi- 
atic origins” hypothesis. Indeed, by the late eighteenth century, most Atlantic 
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scholars assumed America’s indigenes had originated in “Asia,” a capacious 
geography that ranged from northern Africa and the Holy Lands to Turkey, 
Russia, and China. But by drawing on Clavijero’s work, Belknap located the 
ancestral Toltecs (whose descendants went south to Mexico and Peru) in east 
Asia, whereas northern Indigenous peoples' ancestors came from "the immense 
forests of the northern parts of Asia.” This distinction implied that southern 
and northern American peoples were completely different from one another— 
not due to time, climate, continental novelty, or other conditions of racial muta- 
bility—but because the populations belonged to different geographically-fixed 
“stocks.” Thus Belknap found his answer to human variety—adapted from 
the practice of animal husbandry and continental race theory—in migration." 
While accounting for differences in the “degree of improvement” of America’s 
peoples had long perplexed settlers, in the 1780s and 1790s criollo writings on 
migration such as Clavijero’s cleared the way for accounts of American antiquity 
in the United States.* 

In the same issue of the American Museum, the lexicographer Noah Webster 
addressed a different question of origins: those of the curious “fortifications” in 
the Ohio Valley.’ As missionaries and traders increasingly crossed the “Endless 
Mountains” in the second half of the eighteenth century, accounts of the earth- 
works there had made their way to ears and eyes back east. In 1772, Presbyterian 
missionary David McClure had noted a “Tumulus about 12 feet high, in the form 
of a Pyramid, I saw at Logs town [Shawnee-Seneca-Lenape town of Chiningue], 
which was once the seat of Indians." ? McClure guessed that the several “forti- 
fications” on the Muskingum River “were built from defense,” but noted little 
to betray “much knowledge of architecture or civilization" locally." Three years 
later, the English trader Nicholas Cresswell visited a sixty-foot-tall mound near 
"Grave Creek,” named after the local “Indians” tradition” of a great battle in 
which many had been killed, the immense *Grave" allegedly "raised to perpet- 
uate their memory.”!” Like McClure and Cresswell, many eighteenth-century 
travelers and traders located the earthworks’ origins in defensive architecture, 
made—as Cresswell supposed— by “a race of people superior in military knowl- 
edge to the present Indians.”** Consistently termed “antiquities” by the 1780s, 
theories about the earthworks’ origins and purposes abounded. 

In the American Museum, Webster—who formerly believed the mounds 
to have been made by Hernando de Soto during his 1539-1542 entrada—an- 
nounced a revision of this Spanish hypothesis in light of ancient Mexican his- 
tory. Writing “that the Southern Indians, in Mexico and Peru, are descended 
from the Carthaginians or other Mediterranean nations, who found their way 
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to the continent at a very early period,” Webster suggested the earthworks were 
constructed for protection when their homelands were invaded by “Northern 
Indian” newcomers. In “the contest between these different tribes or races of 
men,” Webster explained, the intruders drove “the more ancient settlers from 
their territory” and left the mounds as witness to the usurpation.” For Webster, 
earthworks were the archives, but migration provided the means to interpret 
them as records of a mound-building “race.” 

Criollo historians provided the method by which US nationalist historians 
such as Webster and Belknap could narrate ancient American history, which 
confirmed what US settlers thought they already knew: that the builders of 
the earthworks were the same “Southern Indians” who had made the Mexican 
mapas, but they were different from existing Native populations in the north. 
While nationalists proposed both migration and stadial acculturation to ac- 
count for this vanished population, Mexican migration narratives were espe- 
cially useful because they established a procession of settlement (Toltec, Chi- 
chimec, Mexica, etc.) that also helped US nationalists conceptualize northern 
migration in terms of seriality.'* By compiling criollo histories alongside inter- 
pretations of earthworks and northern Indigenous traditions of migration, US 
nationalists—like Belknap, Webster, Thomas Jefferson, and Benjamin Smith 
Barton—constructed an “Indian” archive of their nation’s own: the “Mound- 
builder myth."" The early imprint of this myth is traceable in Barton’s Observa- 
tions on Some Parts of Natural History (1787), which demonstrates how criollo 
and Spanish American scholarship on Mexica chronology offered methods for 
examining Indigenous history—accounting for population movement, popula- 
tion size, and, potentially, population demise—in a way that helped US settlers 
explain earthworks to their own advantage. 

Moreover, US settlers found that this new, sequential American history was 
useful in stabilizing their fragile land claims. Assertions of relative “priority” on 
the land were forwarded through the creation of imaginative accounts that— 
explicitly or not—delegitimized Native aboriginal claims, a process that White 
Earth Ojibwe historian Jean O’Brien has in other contexts called “firsting.”* 
Layered overtop the well-documented ideology of “vanishing’—the idea that 
contemporary Native peoples were destined to “vanish” in the face of coloniza- 
tion—“firsting” finds one of its most recognizable expressions in the Mound- 
builder myth, which attempts to establish juridical as well as moral justifications 
for the settler occupation of North America.” These histories are enabled by and 
reinforce the ideology of serial occupation, a historiographical technique that stra- 
tegically undermines Indigenous peoples’ “aboriginal title."? In the nineteenth 
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century, those origin theories that depended on seriality—spread as Mound- 
builder myth—would become authoritative, selfevident historical expressions 
of what literary scholar Mark Rifkin has called “settler common sense.””! 

Almost every Moundbuilder account centers the alleged disappearance— 
whether killed or chased away—of the mound-building peoples and their abso- 
lute lack of descendants. Over the span of a century the origins of the Mound- 
builder “race” changed: Barton, in 1787, believed they were Viking-descended 
“Toltecs.” For Belknap, the Moundbuilders were a “race” of people whose an- 
cestors had originated in the “East”—China or Japan—and moved through 
the Mississippi Valley on their way to Mexico. Webster, who first believed the 
Moundbuilders were Spanish conquistadors, later changed his mind to propose 
a Carthaginian origin instead. Others suggested Malaysians, Israelites, and La- 
manites.? Notwithstanding identity, the mythology’s basic structure—in which 
aboriginal mound-building people were racially distinct from and antecedent to 
contemporary Natives—remained intact into the twentieth century. This pro- 
cess of conjuring an imaginary Moundbuilder race as different from, superior to, 
and previous to America’s Indigenous peoples was a strategy for dominating and 
displacing Indigenous peoples and polities in the service of securing a future for 
the United States.” It likewise partakes of larger discursive processes to produce 
racially homogenous—and theoretically more governable—populations in the 
eighteenth century, such as the consolidation of the category “Indian.” 

In the chapter that follows, I trace eighteenth-century US nationalists’ misap- 
propriation of Nahua history via criollo accounts of the Mexica past—especially 
accounts of serial and racialized migration—to construct an ancient history for 
the United States. As in New Spain, settlers in the United States learned to 
deploy “American antiquity” to claim American pride and property. Land spec- 
ulators eager to lure investment for western land ventures used “antiquities” as 
a marketing strategy to line their pockets.” To the landed and moneyed creole 
elite, the earthworks represented potential arms with which to battle European 
chauvinists.? Eighteenth-century writings by McClure, Cresswell, Barton, 
Webster, Belknap and others exemplify the structure of settlement comprising 
the “Indian” archive in the US, one formed by men engaged in war, prospecting, 
evangelizing and, especially, negating Indigenous sovereignty and transforming 
Indigenous homelands into wealth-producing property.” 

Like the Spanish visions of golden cities, many settler versions of ancient 
American history were informed—or misinformed—by Indigenous traditions 
and perspectives. Indeed, in the early United States, the misappropriation of 
Indigenous traditions and the perpetuation of Moundbuilder mythology went 
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a long way to naturalize and support the US-led campaigns of deprivation, dis- 
possession, and terror already underway in Native communities east of the Mis- 
sissippi. But this chapter also suggests that Moundbuilder mythology came not 
only from Indigenous imaginaries and scientific discourse—derived from trans- 
atlantic ideological struggles over the historical “value” of the New World—but 
also emerged from the context of stolen land and labor guised as the “right to 
happiness.” The economic, demographic, and administrative precariousness 
of the early US republic—with its contemporary inter-imperial rivalries with 
Spain and powerful Native polities—highlight the practicality of “antiquity” as 
a political as well as intellectual instrument to ensure settler national success.?? 
The Moundbuilder myth is a cultural trace of the work of settler statecraft, 
its technologies of historical reconstruction migrating from New Spain to the 
United States. 


Creating Moundbuilder Monuments 


Just as Clavijero used his understanding of Mexica history as a rhetorical weapon 
against European chauvinism, settlers in the United States wished to do the 
same. They, however, valued the “Indian” materials around them much less 
than Clavijero had valued Nahua documents. Many, like American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences’ president James Bowdoin, believed “it would be in vain 
to search among them [Native peoples] for antiquities.”*! And, unlike in New 
Spain, settlers in the US seldom recognized Native-authored historical sources 
as such. When they did, say, witness wampum protocols, colored poles, or bark 
inscriptions, they saw them as nothing more than aides-mémoires. In a now 
well-known passage of his Notes on the State of Virginia (1787), Thomas Jeffer- 
son professed to “know of no such thing existing as an Indian monument: for I 
would not honour with that name arrow points, stone hatchets, stone pipes, and 
half-shapen images.”** For Jefferson’s part, it is not that he doubted the existence 
of “Indian monument[s]" per se—as in tombs or commemorative structures— 
but instead that he assumed Indigenous peoples, lacking “civilization,” could 
not exhibit the labor and social organization of “advanced society.” To Jefferson, 
“civilized” peoples left complex traces of their presence. Hatchets and pipes were 
everyday objects, not monumental structures befitting history. Moreover, those 
few US settlers who did believe Native peoples maintained historical monu- 
ments usually doubted their reliability. Irish trader James Adair, for example, 
suspected the imprint of “the innovating superstitious ignorance of the popish 
priests" on the Chickasaw traditions he learned.” 
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But earthworks—"the Barrows, of which many are to be found all over this 
country” —were something else.** To Jefferson, barrows were monuments "[o]f 
labor on the large scale.”* Others, like the botanist William Bartram—who in 
the 1770s witnessed earthen architecture across Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole 
countries—also saw in the mounds “many very magnificent monuments of the 
power and industry of the ancient inhabitants of these lands.”* The Columbian 
Magazine from July 1789, for example, proclaimed the western earthworks were 
evidence that “this country was once inhabited by a civilized and martial peo- 
ple.”*” Likewise, in 1791, US Army officer and western settler Jonathan Heart 
concluded that the Moundbuilders were evidently “not altogether in a state of 
uncivilization,” for to have been “made to contribute to the carrying on [of] such 
stupendous works,” he reasoned, they “must have been under the subordination 
of law, a strict and well-governed police.”* That mounds were the monuments of 
a once great—and necessarily agrarian, heroic, and hierarchical—civilization be- 
came, by the late 1780s, the most popular interpretation. Yet with (supposedly) 
no record of such civilizations, earthworks disrupted settlers’ reigning philos- 
ophies of world history. US savants found the idea that contemporary Native 
peoples had constructed the earthworks unthinkable: their assumptions about 
the hierarchy of civilizations meant that permanent structures (signs of agricul- 
ture and commercialism) and Native peoples could not match. Thus, inventing a 
more “advanced” people—the Moundbuilders—not only upheld the priority of 
settler land claims but also kept the Enlightenment episteme intact.” 

One of the most influential structures for understanding human history at 
the time, based on the theorizations of Scottish philosophers, was that of stadial- 
ism. This theory held that all the world’s peoples progressed through successively 
organized stages of society. According to economist Adam Smith, people were 
first hunters, then shepherds, farmers, and finally commercial actors.*° Scottish 
stadialists believed all populations capable of progressing toward “civilization,” 
but equally they were all liable to regress toward “barbarism.” A peoples’ civiliza- 
tional “stage” was also indicated by the lack (barbarity) or presence (civilization) 
of permanent, human-made structures, the latter allegedly signifying a level of 
prosperity enabled by a “mastery” over nature.*! As in most iterations of stadial 
theory, Smith placed significant emphasis on “nomadic” (the first two stages) 
versus “sedentary” (the latter two) subsistence, meaning that civilizational mo- 
bility was tied drectly to a society's mode of food procurement and exchange. 
In most scholarly accounts, stadialism has been used to explain extra-Americas 
origins hypotheses. 

Scholars in the continent’s northern stretches, influenced by their Spanish 
counterparts— especially José de Acosta and Bartolomé de las Casas—similarly 
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placed Indigenous origins across the Atlantic or Pacific." The latter, termed the 
“Asiatic origins” hypothesis, was ubiquitous in late eighteenth-century criollo 
work including Boturini’s and Clavijero’s writings as well as northern travelers’ 
reports.* The British traveler Jonathan Carver, for example, found the “sugges- 
tion that the continent was first peopled from Siberia to be the most convincing 
hypothesis. After British captain James Cook's transpacific voyages (1768- 
1779), new maps emphasized the physical proximity of the two continents, 
casting geography itself in support of America’s Asian origins. Moreover, con- 
temporary scholarship on the customs and languages of Mongolia, Manchuria, 
Turkestan, and Siberia—“Great Tartary”— especially by Orientalists William 
Jones and Peter Simon Pallas seemed to provide further corroboration. By the 
1780s, the idea that the original “Americans” had migrated from Asia—prob- 
ably across “Bhering’s Straits”—was the prevailing explanation for the original 
peopling of the New World.* 


Searching for American Autochthones 


The “Asiatic origins” hypothesis reveals that US conversations of originality, 
race, and migration at the end of the eighteenth century revolved not around au- 
tochthony—true human origination—but instead around aboriginality, which 
was a matter of priority in succession. Although “aborigine”—like “indigenous” 
and “native”—eventually came to designate the pre-invasion populations of the 
Americas, priority of occupancy does not imply absolute origin.** According to 
the Book of Genesis, all humanity originated with Adam and Eve, the two first 
people who had been formed from the earth by God. After the great Deluge all 
humanity was limited to Noah's line, and with the fall of the Tower of Babel 
Noah's descendants were scattered across the earth. That is to say, the assertion 
that a population was “aboriginal”—“ab origine" or “from the beginning"— did 
not mean they had “sprung up” ex nihilo but instead that they were the “first 
inhabitants" ofa vacant, postdiluvian landscape.” In English, the word was first 
used to designate the peoples coming from Latium (Rome) and extended to refer 
to any location’s earliest populations (as documented by Christians). These peo- 
ples were considered to hold the location’s “aboriginal title,” a legal construct in 
British colonial and then US national law.* 

Atlantic science, like law, was also structured on this Mosaic narrative of 
monogenesis: i.e., that all peoples were issue of Eden’s clay. If America’s indigenes 
were aborigines rather than migrants they could not be part of the Adamic fam- 
ily, which would contradict the ontological frame of Judeo-Christian scripture. 
It implies the creation of multiple pairs of humans across the globe, a heterodoxy 
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that became commonplace in later nineteenth-century US race thinking—es- 
pecially among slavery’s apologists—but enjoyed little support before the cen- 
tury’s turn.” Believing that they were “in strict language the aborigines of the 
soil,” therefore, was a heresy only a minority—like Voltaire, Montesquieu, and 
Hume—entertained.” Skirting the scriptural challenge, criollo scholarship on 
Mexica origins and Indigenous migration provided US nationalist historians the 
means to establish America’s Natives as immigrants, not autochthones, a process 
Chickasaw literary critic Jodi Byrd has termed “originary racialization” because 
it established “race” based on supposed foreign origin.” Indeed, an important 
strain of race thinking in the late eighteenth-century United States emphasized 
a fixed, continent-based theory of racialization supported by Linnaeus's Systema 
naturae (1735), Blumenbach’s anatomical studies, and Lord Kames's Sketches 
on the History of Man (1774), which sought to document race as species-level 
difference across human beings.” 

While seemingly not a debate about settler land claims, debates over methods 
of natural history, especially the practice of taxonomy—which classified organ- 
isms according to hierarchies of relation—were closely related to discussions of 
American antiquity.” The Linnaean language of genus and species was particu- 
larly helpful, as when some plants and animals were designated as “native” or “in- 
digenous” species in contrast to those imported from their own “native countries.” 
This enabled Atlantic scholars to imagine the relationship of population to loca- 
tion and thus explain human diversity as fixed according to geography rather than 
transformed by forces such as the environment (often also linked to geography). 
Indeed, as demonstrated by Belknaps letter, continental migration waves were key 
to the ways in which race was beginning to be conceived in the United States.’ 

While stadialism was largely compatible with ideas about Asian origins, it 
makes an uncomfortable fit with the Moundbuilder myth.** Consider, for exam- 
ple, when Jefferson wrote of an *immoveable veil" of Blackness that was "fixed 
in nature" in his Notes on the State of Virginia" Although he also wrote—in the 
same passage—of an assimilationist admiration for the "fine mixtures of red and 
white,” this strongly essentialist Black-white racial binary essentially rejects the 
kind of racial mutability proposed, at least theoretically, by stadialism?* Mound- 
builder narratives of serial migration relying on “Asiatic origins” therefore re- 
veal the beginnings of a mode of race thinking, in operation from the settler 
nation’s earliest days, that would later come to be called “scientific racism.” The 
hypothesis itself—not the same as stadialism, although borrowing from it—is 
an expression of an emergent racial philosophy that anchored settler-nationalist 
historiography. 
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Today more commonly called the “Land Bridge” thesis, in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries the Asian origins hypothesis mapped onto fantasies 
of inevitable continental domination: connecting the continent's Indigenous 
residents to Asia shortened the distance from Philadelphia to the Pacific, while 
also laying claim to all the land in between.” Moreover, this hypothesis became 
the most convincing explanation for the peopling of the Americas because it 
strengthened the argument for racialized migration. Its point was not necessar- 
ily to prove “Behring Strait” or even Atlantean narratives, but instead to deploy 
serial migration as a mechanism through which to create—through the guise of 
explanation—racial difference. 

Most Americanist scholarship has acknowledged the influence of continental 
racial theory and Linnaean classification but also assumes that US naturalists 
employed a stadialist understanding of human history in the eighteenth century 
that was then supplanted by scientific racialism in the nineteenth century. But 
in the United States, the interpretation of absolute (racial) —rather than rela- 
tive (civilizational) —difference between the Moundbuilders and contemporary 
Native peoples betrays a significant divergence of late-eighteenth-century racial 
thinking in the United States from that of the rest of the Atlantic world. The 
narratives that eighteenth-century US nationalists created about earthworks 
and Moundbuilders both relied on and produced a model of historical change 
that posited unidirectional, linear succession. Theirs was not a question of one 
population transforming into another (now called “coalescence” or “ethnogene- 
sis”), but rather one of usurpation and serial replacement. 


Surveying Land and Securing Property 


When representatives from the new US government negotiated peace in Paris 
after the war with Britain no Indigenous delegates were invited, even though 
Native nations had served as allies on both sides. With the 1783 treaty, Britain 
signed over the territory it had promised to maintain as a perpetual “Indian 
Reserve,” the boundary for which—known as the Royal Proclamation Line— 
roughly ran along the chain of the Appalachians. In exchange for the recognition 
of US independence and sovereignty, the new nation agreed to repay private Brit- 
ish debts, creating even more of a financial strain on the already struggling re- 
public. One solution was to raise revenue by transforming the formerly reserved 
lands into real estate. Land was property—or more properly, credit—abstract 
and valuable. In March 1784, Jefferson debuted his proposal for the temporary 


governance of the entire “Western territory,” revealing that the nationalists had 
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no intentions of sticking to the former British-Native boundaries. When Vir- 
ginian Arthur Lee was offered a position as a commissioner to treat with Native 
nations he knew it was an important charge because “The only adequate fund 
I can conceve for the payment of our debts, are our western Lands.” Along 
with general Richard Butler, Lee headed to Fort Stanwix, New York in 1784, 
with instructions to “secure a large purchase from the Indian Nations."? Butler 
had gained experience negotiating with Lenape and Shawnee representatives 
during the war, and Lee had previously been a diplomat in France. Lee was also 
a member of the Continental Congress’s committee on Indian affairs tasked 
with studying western land policy.5* At the treaty council’s conclusion in late 
1784, Lee reported to Washington his hopes that “the laying off of that [Ohio] 
country may commence in the Spring” with increased US fortunes to follow. 

During the negotiations, the commissioners insisted the Six Nations cede 
lands north and west of the old British line. This resulted in a new US-Native 
border running from Oswego on Lake Ontario to northern Pennsylvania—in- 
cluding “the carrying place & the fort of Niagara,” which was crucial to US trans- 
port, trade, and security—and down the Ohio River.“ Even though the Ohio 
River would become the new border, the United States still asserted preemptive 
rights to the huge swath of Indigenous home and hunting lands northwest of 
the Ohio River, lands that Jefferson and others had already made plans to divide 
with the Land Ordinance of 1784. For the negotiations, Jefferson suggested 
Native nations be “induced to part with” these western lands, encouraging the 
US agents to use coercive tactics if necessary.9? While the commissioners treated 
with the Six Nations first in seeming recognition of the confederacy’s lasting 
diplomatic influence, the 1784 treaty at Fort Stanwix also followed another of 
Jefferson’s specific instructions: “to treat with every tribe at different times and 
places” so as to divide them against one other. Indeed, Butler and Lee had 
been instructed to “countenance every disposition in any one of the six nations 
to treat and act separately and independently of their confederacy,” although 
ultimately the Longhouse stayed united.” Recognizing the new nation’s still 
fragile position, Jefferson moreover warned the commissioners against gather- 
ing multiple nations together because such meetings had “a tendency to generate 
combinations for the purposes of war.” The United States was concerned with 
weakening, not facilitating, Native confederacies. 

Following their instructions, commissioners Lee and Butler traveled to the 
Ohio country from New York through the newly “opened” Pennsylvania back- 
country to the former Lenape village of Saukunk—at the confluence of the Ohio 
and Beaver Rivers—where they planned to hold a council under the protection 
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of the federal army.” Backed by rifles and bayonets, Lee, Butler, and notori- 
ous “Indian fighter” George Rogers Clark—who was the “Principal Surveyor 
of Bounty Lands”—met with “Sachems and Warriors of the Wiandot, Dela- 
ware, Chippawa and Ottawa Nations” at Fort McIntosh to propose restoring the 
status quo ante bellum in exchange for their homelands east of the Cuyahoga 
River and south of a line drawn across to Fort Pickawillany (near the current-day 
Ohio-Indiana border) on the Miami River.” 

Next, the commissioners invited the Shawnees to a separate treaty council 
“for the double purpose of procuring peace and extinguishing rights to the ter- 
ritory lying between the Great Miami & the Missisippi."? When Butler, Clark, 
and General Samuel Holden Parsons (replacing Lee) went to Fort Finney—at 
the mouth of the Great Miami, not far from what is currently Cincinnati— 
they were accompanied by a sizeable Wyandot and Lenape contingent, a sign 
of their new alliance.” The Shawnees, however, rejected the US proposals and 
excoriated the commissioners for their divisive tactics, writing that they “ought 
to know this is not the way to make good on lasting peace, to take our Chiefs 
prisoners, and come with Soldiers at your backs.””? They allegedly presented a 
strand of black wampum, protocol for war. Destroying it, Butler retorted: “this 
country belongs to the United States—their blood hath defended it and will 
forever protect it." Under clear threat of violence, the assembled Shawnee rep- 
resentatives eventually signed, “acknowledge[ing] the US to be the sole and ab- 
solute sovereigns of all the territory ceded to them by the Treaty of Peace.” The 
so-called peace stripped Shawnees of their Scioto and Ohio River valley lands 
and “assigned” them territory in what is currently Indiana, shared with their 
Miami neighbors." 

In May of 1785 Congress formally adopted the new Land Ordinance to turn 
the millions of legally vacated acres into national funds.” Initially there had 
been the question of how to sell land few US purchasers had ever seen and 
some brokers never would. The answer was provided by geographer Thomas 
Hutchins, who with triangulation, a surveyor's plumb, and Gunter's chains 
would grid the territory into a regularized system of square-mile lots. An im- 
provement on the British system of metes and bounds—which required in- 
timate knowledge of the landscape—Hutchins's orthogonal system could be 
externally imposed by people who knew little of the land and, importantly, 
purchased by those knowing nothing more than an assigned number. The area 
ceded at Fort McIntosh would comprise the first sets of north-south ranges 
or “townships,” standardized into thirty-six units of one-square-mile lots (640 
acres).? To implement Hutchins's system, however, the lands had to be surveyed 
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to set meridians—baselines—for the grid. This initial stage of the first Public 
Land Survey was set to begin with the first seven ranges in the fall of 1785.9? 

In October of 1785 the First American Regiment, guided by Lieutenant Col- 
onel Josiah Harmar, moved away from their former headquarters at Fort McIn- 
tosh to new quarters at the confluence ofthe Muskingum and Ohio Rivers. The 
new position was even more advantageous: the Ohio was the vital riverway to 
points east and west while the Muskingum led to Lenape towns upriver and after 
a short portage to the Cuyahoga River with its important intertribal settlements 
and trading post on Lake Erie.** Moreover, just across the Muskingum River sat 
a complex of earthworks later described by Philadelphia naturalist Benjamin 
Smith Barton as “remarkable remains’; it was at this same strategic juncture that 
federal troops constructed the stockade that would later bear Harmar's name.? 
Supposedly built to surveil squatters and enforce the Ohio River boundary, the 
new fort also reassured settlers and encouraged immigration. 

The Ohio Company of Associates, comprised of Revolutionary War veter- 
ans and members of the Society of Cincinnati, was founded in March 1786 by 
General Rufus Putnam, Brigidier General Benjamin Tupper—both of whom 
assisted Hutchins with the Seven Ranges survey—Reverend Manasseh Cutler, 
Samuel Holden Parsons, and Winthrop Sargent. As the survey was nearing 
completion in 1787 the company made a contract to purchase 1.5 million acres 
of Ohio lands adjacent to those first seven ranges. The following year the Ohio 
Company built the town of Marietta on those lands, their site located just across 
the Muskingum River from Fort Harmar.** Naming their new town “Mari- 
etta," in recognition of the French queen's support for the American War, the 
company’s members symbolically wrote the most historic moment of their own 
lives—the Revolutionary War—over a place already covered by “mounds, not 
natural, but made by the hand of man."* Fittingly Marietta, the United States’ 
first official civilian outpost in the occupied territory northwest of the Ohio, 
took over the earthworks there as well. 


Mapping Ohio Antiquity 


One of the many settler-colonial ideological constructions that encouraged the 
gradual usurpation of Native land was the conviction that the area across the 
river—the Ohio country—was largely empty.** Texts such as Lewis Evans's in- 
fluential 1755 map and pamphlet—which described the area of “the Ohio and 
its Branches” as formerly occupied by the “Erigas,” of whom “the far greater part 
have been extirpated, some incorporated into the Seneca, and the rest retired 
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beyond the woodless plains over the Mississippi”—imparted the sense of shift- 
ing, impermanent populations.” Popular renditions of “Indian traditions” 
detailing great battles and rumors of “extirpated” races reinforced the idea of 
Ohio lands emptied by war and scarcity. The belief that the word “Kentucky” 
translated as “Dark and Bloody Ground”—claimed by Daniel Boone and pop- 
ularized by John Filson's The Discovery, Settlement and Present State of Kentucke 
(1784)—furthered terra nullius convictions.** This ideology of an empty coun- 
try was powerful, as were the narratives that supported it: for every account of 
warfare further naturalized the appearance of new forts, the symbol of settler 
primacy on the land. 

Settlers tended to encounter earthworks located at strategic sites such as con- 
fluences, bluffs, and portages, and thus their accounts almost always portrayed 
earthworks as fortresses and redoubts. Only occasionally were they pictured as 
property markers, outlooks, or astronomical observatories. In fact, almost every 
settler who looked at the earthworks saw war. Trader James Adair, for exam- 
ple, saw in earthworks military “breastworks” and “forts of security against an 
enemy."? Missionary David Jones, who visited Shawnee villages along the Scioto 
in 1772-1773, surmised that the ancient inhabitants had erected the earthworks 
as their defensive “denier resorts” in times of war.” Similarly Reverend David 
McClure, noting a “large Indian fortification” near Ligonier, Pennsylvania, in 
January 1773, wrote of learning from “an Indian, Joseph Wapee, who informed 
me, that the forts in the Ohio country were places of retreat and defense, made 
by the ancient inhabitants, against the Catawbas. This probably he received by 
tradition from his ancestors.”” The tradition that Wapee—a Christian Lenape 
man—transmitted to McClure likely reflected ancestral accounts learned fur- 
ther east as well as those Wapee had heard since his community moved to the 
war-torn region. In 1775, Moravian missionary David Zeisberger recorded a sim- 
ilar hypothesis: “Long ago, perhaps more than a century ago, Indians must have 
lived here. . . who fortified themselves against the attack of their enemies... no 
one knows to what nation these Indians belonged; it is plain, however, that they 
were a warlike race."?? These accounts of the landscapes of war were overwhelm- 
ingly written by missionaries, surveyors, speculators, or military men, almost 
all of whom were located in the western country because of the war over land. 

Although some observers like missionary David Zeisberger allowed that the 
earthworks may have been built by the ancestors of contemporary Indigenous 
peoples, most did not. When surveyor John Filson identified “several ancient 
remains in Kentucke” in the 1780s, he interpreted the alleged fortifications as 
proof that “this country was formerly inhabited by a people different from the 
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present Indians."? Filson was also careful to note that it was “well known, that 
no Indian nation has ever practiced the method of defending themselves by en- 
trenchments.” These settlers’ martial earthworks interpretations were not just 
rhetorical: these men were militarizing the landscape and engaging in warfare. 
And even if the identity of the earthworks’ artisans was ambiguous, the lesson 
was always the same: the lands had been conquered once and therefore could be 
conquered again. 

In 1775 Boston’s Royal American Magazine printed Jones’s report of “an old 
FORT and INTRENCHMENT in the Shawnaese country” along with an en- 
graved “Plan” which, in identifying a “circular parapet and ditch, surrounding a 
pyramid of earth,” illustrated his imagined scene of constant war.” The circular 
stockade, Jones proposed, “might probably be the place where the Indians put 
their provisions . . . in time of danger, or their women and children in the time 
of an engagement.” The square form he described as a fort was protected by 
regular gates and an “eminence of 4 or 5 feet high, upon which appears to have 
stood a castle.” Jones remarked that the earthworks “are not all built alike, 
for some are circular, some in the form of a half moon, and others square,” but 
that the “present Indian inhabitants were not the builders, and they can give 
us no satisfactory account who were.”” His diagram is one of the first sources 
from which US readers learned how earthworks looked and how to see them 
as the ruins of war. 


Draining the Common Pot 


In 1785, nineteen-year-old Benjamin Smith Barton journeyed with Thomas 
Hutchins's Seven Ranges surveying party, which comprised Barton’s uncle the 
astronomer David Rittenhouse and additional surveyors Winthrop Sargent, 
Andrew Ellicott, and Ellicot’s son Joseph.’ In late summer, retracing the path 
of Seven Years’ and Revolutionary War fighters, the party descended the river 
from Redstone to Fort Pitt and then traveled about thirty miles down the Ohio 
past the Beaver River—where Fort McIntosh was located—to Little Beaver 
Creek, where the Pennsylvania state line met the Ohio River. Their survey began 
there on September 30, 1785, but the team’s work was suspended a little over a 
week later due to the “threat of Indian hostility” on the Tuscarawas River, fifty 
miles away.” Rittenhouse immediately turned back, missing any opportunity 
to examine the landscape’s earthworks for their connection to the heavens; his 
nephew Barton, however, set out on a tour with Joseph Ellicott. 

The pair first headed to “Cayahoga-town,” the Wyandot and Moravian 
Lenape village near Lake Erie, and while there he noted seeing “a number of 
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circular, and irregular tumuli.”!°° Barton had become attuned to earthworks 
even before reaching Cuyahoga. In fact, Barton noted the presence of “ancient 
works” all along the way.’ At the *Red-Stone Settlement” on the Mononga- 
hela River, for example, he saw “mounts, or tumuli, or different heights” and 
recorded that there, “and, indeed, in many other parts of this western country, 
there have ... been discovered a considerable number of artificial earthen walls, 
which are commonly known by the name of Indian Fortifications.” From 
Lake Erie Barton and Ellicott headed along “the Cayohoga-path” to Kuskusky, 
"or more properly, the remains of an Indian town, of that name"? This was 
the old Lenape town on the Beaver River that had been destroyed 1778, its few 
residents—mostly women and children—killed by US forces. The recentness of 
violence and mourning were written onto and into the land; however, Barton 
failed to connect this recent history to his observations of earthworks and other 
ceremonial elements of the landscape he witnessed on his trip. From Kuskusky 
he returned to Fort Pitt and then crossed his home state to arrive back in Phil- 
adelphia in late 1785. 


THE TERRITORY THROUGH which Barton and Ellicott passed long served as 
refuge to migrants pushed from greater Anishinaabewaki, Lenapehoking, Wen- 
dake, as well as Haudenosaunee and Chesapeake lands by Indigenous warfare 
in the seventeenth century and the settler wars of the long eighteenth. That 
Barton recorded in his journal seeing “nine Indians” at Cuyahoga Town in 1785, 
however, implies that the area’s Native residents had otherwise kept their distance 
on preceding legs of the trip." During this time of constant war, Native commu- 
nities leveraged their intimate knowledge of the land—its swamps and prairies, its 
lookouts, limestone overhangs, and hidden water-crossings—to keep themselves 
out of settler sights.!°° This strategy, however, often reinforced settler assumptions 
that the country was empty. But the large number of British forts there—many of 
which US forces later took over—belie claims that these lands were vacant. 
Already by the late seventeenth century, Council of Three Fires (comprising 
Ojibwe, Odawa, Potawatomi), Michi Saagiig (Mississauga), and Wyandot peo- 
ples were living south of Lakes Erie and Michigan, escaping colonialism-fueled 
wars to the north. Shawnees—who knew lands north and south of the Ohio as 
home and hunting grounds—had begun returning to the Ohio Valley by the 
1730s.! By the mid-eighteenth century, Ohio’s waterways were also host to 
Lenape, Mahican, Myaamia (Miami) and Haudenosaunee groups as well as a 
small number of Mvskoke (Creek), Cherokee, and other Eastern kin. Near the 
French trading post at current-day Cleveland in the 1740s, for example, lived 
a multiethnic population of Anishinaabeg, Haudenosaunee, and Wabanaki 
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relatives.!% Indeed, by the time Lewis Evans published his 1755 map detailing 
the vanished “Erigas”—as well as the “present, late, and ancient Seats of the 
original Inhabitants" — Ohio lands and waterways were important centers of 
returning extended kin and interethnic communities; the mix of peoples also 
included settler captives and adoptees.' 

In the 1750s, French and Anishinaabe attacks at the Miami village of Pick- 
waawilenionki, or Fort Pickawillany, presaged the violence and divisiveness of the 
Seven Years’ War." Much of the conflict was rooted in the struggle to control 
Ohio lands. And unlike predominantly French habitants (settlers) farther west, 
British settlers—especially Virginians—were largely anti-Indigenous separatists." 
In 1763, an anti-settler uprising led by the Odawa leader Pontiac—following the 
Lenape prophet Neolin—triggered a punitive anti-Indigenous campaign along the 
Ohio, Muskingum, and Tuscarawas Rivers by British forces.!'? After the vigilante 
Paxton Boys killed twenty Susquehannock (Conestoga) people in Conestoga and 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania in 1763, survivors sought asylum with Seneca, Cayuga, 
and other fellow Iroquoian-speakers already living in Ohio, ultimately forming a 
coalescent people often referred to as “Mingo” or Ohio Seneca." 

In the 1770s, Moravian Lenapes from along the Siskuwahénék or Susque- 
hanna—as well as neighbor Susquehannock, Minsi Lenape, Shawnee, and 
Mahican groups—resettled along the Beaver River in western Pennsylvania 
and the Muskingum and Tuscarawas farther west.''* Some joined Shawnee kin 
along the Scioto River and others went to live with Wyandot relatives near Lake 
Erie. Facing pressure from the north and east, many Inoka (Illinois) groups—a 
loose confederation of allied and related peoples including Miamis, Peorias, 
Kaskaskias, and Cahokias—joined with their relations down the Mississippi, 
while some consolidated in what is currently Indiana and Illinois.” Further 
south—in the spatiotemporal region now called the “Mississippian Shatter 
Zone"— Chickasaw, Creek, Choctaw, and Natchez peoples coalesced and re- 
grouped their communities even as French, British, and Spanish settlers pressed 
ever nearer.''* Indeed, the series of European imperial shifts in the region— 
from Spanish and French to British, Spanish, and American—saw concomitant 
changes in Native confederacies, loyalties, and mobility patterns as well. In the 
eighteenth century the western country was a crucible fired by colonization, 
disease, ecological change, and inter-imperial warfare; the results were popula- 
tions who adapted, some by moving and some by staying in place, even if their 
presence was not always registered by settlers." 

Yet many settlers knew to expect violence if they invaded Native lands, which 
causes any assertions that they were settling on unoccupied lands to ring false. 
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And indeed, as British settlers invaded western lands to stake their “cabin rights” 
in the 1760s and 1770s, Ohio country’s Native residents met them with constant 
opposition, deploying rumor, chaos, and the settlers’ own anxieties to their ad- 
vantage.!? When the trespassing Virginian Ebenezer Zane settled on Wheeling 
Creek in 1769, for example, he already knew to build himself a blockhouse.'? 
Forts and blockhouses constructed across the region recall that settler-Native 
violence was expected in the Ohio country, and that the settlers’ answer was to 
advance rather than retreat. ?? 

In response, Indigenous defenders conducted periodic strikes on white set- 
tlements, burning cabins and gristmills, killing livestock or people, and taking 
hostages; reports of war and violence were constant news in the East, inescapable 
lessons in the dangers of western occupation. Like their English predecessors in 
the seventeenth-century Northeast, Ohio country settlers also failed to detect 
the “decentralized character of the Indigenous military effort[s]" as strategies 
for community security, seeing instead revenge-based expressions of "savagery" 
against innocents.!'?! And like their colonial sibling Spain to the south, British 
Crown forces constructed military fortifications to hold their territorial line 
and protect vanguard settlers. Unlike Spain, however, Britain did not officially 
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organize outlying colonies: private subjects took care of that. 
context of naturalized conflict that settlers consistantly perceived the earth- 
works as “dernier resorts." 

When Barton arrived at Kuskusky (now called New Castle, Pennsylvania) 
in 1785, the wounds of war were still fresh. Barton did not, however, reflect on 
the connection between his presence on the surveying tour and the prevalence 
of burial grounds and empty villages. He observed, sterilely, an array of graves 
"enclosed by a fence of pales, nailed to cross sticks" and a post on which "there 
were some marks, unintelligible to me, made with red paint"? Near the post 
and palisaded cemetery Barton also saw “a child's grave, which appeared to have 
been recently made. It was shaped like those in our grave-yards,” next to which 
someone had placed a cradleboard, perhaps left during the funeral feast to hold 
the child on the journey to the next world." In traditional Lenape commu- 
nities, a post covered in olàmàn (sacred red ochre) was left to mark the burial 
spot of a man; a marker shaped like a cross with diamond shapes at the top and 
ends was meant for women. That Barton saw these kinkinhikàn (grave markers), 
which are usually left to rot, and the cradleboard points to the site's rather recent 
occupation by Lenape traditionalists, and to obviously recent deaths—including 
of women and children—in the community.'? Yet to the extent that Barton was 
moved by this devastating scene, he only noted “with respect, the attentions of 
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our Indians to the relicts and the memory of their dead.”!”° He made no notes as 
to why Kuskusky was such a scene of mourning. 

During the US War for Independence, Patriot and Royal (British, French, 
and Spanish) forces attacked Indigenous allies, and Indigenous communi- 
ties attacked each other." Lenape communities in the Tuscarawas and upper 
Muskingum River valleys saw widespread destruction.'” Their villages were 
closest to Fort Pitt, and their leaders were split—largely along clan lines—on 
the question of neutrality or allegiance.'” Yet neither decision promised protec- 
tion: in 1777, militiamen murdered the pro-Patriot Shawnee leader Cornstalk; 
the Patriot-allied Lenape leader Koquethagechton (Captain White Eyes) was 
murdered the following year.'** In 1778 the mother and brother of Lenape leader 
Konieschquanoheel or Hopocan (Captain Pipe)—who had initially remained 
neutral—were killed at Kuskusky. In 1781, US forces destroyed the important 
neutral Lenape town Coshocton on the Muskingum River. In 1782, members 
of the Pennsylvania militia massacred fifty-seven Moravian Lenape adults and 
thirty-nine children at Zeisberger’s Gnadenhutten village.'*’ To escape the in- 
discriminate violence, Lenape communities fled to the Sandusky River area and 
their Wendat (Wyandot) allies.?? Shawnee towns along the Scioto and Mad 
Rivers suffered during the war as well: when George Rogers Clark led campaigns 
in 1778 and 1780 his forces deliberately laid waste to Shawnee homes and corn- 
fields along the way.” At this time Shawnees also began concentrating farther 
north and west, largely along the Sandusky, Auglaize, and Maumee Rivers at 
the heads of the Scioto and Great Miami. Some departed the Ohio lands alto- 
gether, heading across the Mississippi to Spanish-claimed Luisiana and Tejas.” 
Nonetheless, Ohio’s peoples still desired to continue living on the lands north 
of the river, to hunt and tend their old grounds: they had been given the Ohio 
country to share as a “Common Pot,” and many wished to eat again with the 
same spoon.!* 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION in the Ohio country worsened after Barton’s 
journey west. Far from inhabited by only “nine Indians,” the area where Barton 
had just been was not “empty” or “abandoned”: on the contrary, the region was 
abuzz with negotiations and strategy deliberations with extended diplomatic 
protocols that hardly registered to US contemporaries. In 1786, at the mouth of 
the Detroit River—that important waterway between Lakes Erie and Michigan 
connecting Haudenosaunee and Anishinaabeg relations to their southern kin— 
at the Wyandot village of Brownstone, located just across the water from the 
important Miami, Wyandot, and Delaware council houses on Erie’s southern 
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shore—the United Indian Nations held a “Confederated Council Fire” to dis- 
cuss the necessity of acting in common to protect their ancestral homelands.!?* 
Later, the Mohawk leader and envoy for peace Thayendanegea (Joseph Brant) re- 
called the Council’s precedent by describing how their ancestors had once placed 
a “Moon of Wampum” with four paths in the four directions at the country’s 
center, a message that showed the connections between all peoples." “A dish 
with one spoon”—which symbolized their shared fortunes—*was likewise put 
here with the Moon of Wampum,” he recalled, the action “show[ing] that my 
sentiments respecting the lands are not new.”'* On the contrary, the 1785 treaty 
at Fort McIntosh and 1786 treaty at Fort Finney were perfect illustrations of 
the divisive behavior that Jefferson had encouraged and the Confederates con- 
demned.'? Not having been issued in the “general voice of the whole confeder- 
acy,” these agreements were invalid.'*° 

The United Indian Nations sent a speech to Congress—penned by Brant— 
stating their “sincere wishes to have peace and tranquility established between 
us,” but insisting no US surveyors or settlers would be allowed to parcel up the 
lands audaciously being called the “Northwest Territory.”"*! In response, Con- 
gress informed the Northwest Territory's governor Arthur St. Clair that the 
treaties “must not be departed from” and that he should “not neglect any oppor- 
tunity that may offer, of extinguishing the Indian rights to the westward, as far 
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as the river Mississippi.” Congress continued to sell lots, surveyors continued 
to map them as part of the United States, and settlers continued to access a 
growing repertoire of myth to justify their presence across the Ohio River. But 
unless the Ohio River boundary was restored, the Confederates held, “no peace 


would take place.” 


Finding Mexico on the Ohio 


Having returned from the Fort Finney council in April 1786 with ample sense 
of Ohio Valley lands, General Samuel H. Parsons wrote Yale College president 
Ezra Stiles to describe the “lines of circumvallation” made in the soil at the 
confluence of the Muskingum with the Ohio, sending a sketch along with the 
letter.^* This was just where the Ohio Company wished to purchase land and 
establish their settlement. Stiles passed the letter and map on to Jefferson— 
then in Paris—to notify him that Parsons had allegedly found bricks among 
the earthworks and that these, along with the “Earthen Ware dug up in the 
Kentucky country, show that there have been European or Asiatic Inhabitants 
there in antient ages, altho[ugh] long extirpated.”'® Jefferson rebuffed the news 
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as stadialist impossibility, writing that Native peoples across the Ohio were “in 
the hunter state.” If Parsons had really found bricks, they must have been made 
by some other, more “civilized” peoples.!* 

Employing Scottish Enlightenment methods of “conjectural history” that 
applied the stadial model of “civilization,” settler scholars like Jefferson and 
Stiles proposed multiple “theories” about the supposed Moundbuilders in at- 
tempts to preserve their beliefs about human “progress.”“’ In this process they 
frequently resorted to analogy: considering America’s built environments as 
Roman structures or Indigenous writings as Egyptian hieroglyphics gave them 
a way to see Moundbuilder “civilization” in ways parallel to those they already 
knew. The work of William Robertson—the Scottish historian who had 
used, among other sources, Boturini’s museum to write his History of America 
(1777)—first prompted US settlers to seek out these hemispheric similarities.” 
Robertson had suggested—as had Boturini and Clavijero—that Mexica mi- 
grants had left physical proof of their original itinerary across the continent, 
such as the site of Casas Grandes, and perhaps had practiced their monumental 
architecture until arriving in the Anáhuac Valley. In the United States, read- 
ers understood this as applying to the earthworks, which were perhaps ruins 
of “their various stations as they advanced from this [northern country], into 
the interior provinces.” As the highest expression of their skill, the migrants 
constructed a grand capital, Tenochtitlan, which they filled with impressive 
teocalme (s. teocalli), or “temples.” Thus, in their search for appropriate anal- 
ogies, settler-scholars drew connections not only between western earthworks 
and the “Old World” but also to the “temples” of ancient Mexico.P! 

Until the publication of Robertson’s History, however, there had been few 
images of Mexican teocalme in English-language publications. But after Rob- 
ertson included depictions of two stepped, pyramidal forms that he claimed “ex- 
actly resembled” the famous “great temple” at Tenochtitlan—of which he also 
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included an engraving—these forms became much better known. 
Robertson's description of the “considerable” teocalli at Cholula—that appeared 
“now like a natural mount, covered with grass and shrubs”— opened interpretive 
possibilities for identifying both stepped-stone pyramids and vegetation-covered 
“natural mount[s]" as Mexican architecture." To US eyes, Mexico's teocalme 
resembled earthworks in their perfected form. 

In April 1787, Secretary of Congress Charles Thomson wrote to Jefferson 
regarding a letter from Judge John Cleve Symmes, formerly of New Jersey. Sym- 
mes, like many settlers, had traveled to the Ohio River region to prospect for 
land. In his letter, Symmes referred to migration history and “the tradition, 
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which Doct. Robertson says prevailed among the old Mexicans, that their An- 
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cestors came from the northward about the 10th century.”** Symmes referred 
to the cycle of “successive migrations from unknown regions towards the north 
and northwest” and then to the Mexico Valley as recounted in Robertson’s His- 
tory. These migrations were comprised, per Robertson, of “small independent 
tribes, whose mode of life and manners resembled those of the rudest savages,” 
whom he identified as “Chichimecas” and “Otomies”—“a fierce and uncivilized 
people”—before being replaced, in the thirteenth century, by “a people more 
polished than any of the former”—Mexicas—migrating “from the border of the 
Californian gul£" 56 Robertson’s narrative of successive migration (Chichimeca, 
Otomí, Mexica) provided Symmes a way to differentiate between different kinds 
of ancient peoples, some ruder and some “more polished” than others. 

Robertson’s illustrations provided a visual template for identifying “Mexican” 
architecture in the United States.'” Using this reference, Symmes promised to 
“shew from relicks [earthworks] still remaining that they [the Moundbuilders] 
went [to Mexico] from the country bordering the Ohio.”** As one example, 
Symmes described the mound at Grave Creek and others nearby as “Extraor- 
dinary temples" that were "exactly correspondent to the Mexican temples" in 
Robertson's book.'*? 

But if Robertson provided the initial Mexican analogy for US settlers, Clavi- 
jero made the compairison canonical. For readers on both sides of the Atlantic— 
an English translation of Storia antica del Messico was published and reviewed in 
London in 1787— Clavijero's history provided visual and written descriptions of 
“Mexican” landmarks that complemented those in Robertson’s history. These 
included an engraved image of the stepped teocalli of Tenochtitlan and a written 
description of the “pyramid” at Cholula, up which, he noted, one “may ascend to 
the top bya path made in a spiral direction." Evoking both the ziggurat (of Babel) 
and the mount (of Ararat), Clavijero specified that Cholula was presently “so 
covered with earth and bushes, that it seems more like a natural eminence than 
an edifice.” Clavijero also borrowed —from Gemelli's approximation of the Codex 
Sigúenza—a detail of the Tenochtitlan altepetl topped by bird and branch, mix- 
ing the Mosaic and Mexica narratives even further. These illustrations would 
help settlers learn to identify their own surroundings in terms of Mexican history. 

For example, in 1786 a soldier stationed at Fort Harmar drew a plan of the 
earthworks at the site that would become Marietta, the first US town in the 
Northwest Territory and evoked, if not relied upon, the Mexican architectural 
precedent in his sketch.’ The image depicted two square structures, one larger 
than the other, with regularly spaced dashes and dots representing earthen walls 
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FIGURE 8. Francisco Javier Clavijero, “Il Tempio Maggior di 
Messico,” Storia antica del Messico (1780), t. 2, pl. 1. Courtesy 
of the John Carter Brown Library, Brown University. 


and mounds, evoking the images of Cholula (circle) and Tenochtitlan (square). 
He later lamented that the drawings were “not so accurate as I could now wish 
they had been” because settlers had already begun clearing and leveling the site 
by the time he drew it.’ Nonetheless, the shapes and contours on his early map 
were clear. Later, he also described the earthworks at Grave Creek as “squares 
and circular redoubts, ditches, walls, and mounts,” still sounding echoes of 
Cholula and Tenochtitlan. In May 1787 his illustration of Marietta’s earth- 
works appeared in the first volume of the Columbian Magazine, thereby spread- 
ing knowledge of the region's wonders across the eastern seaboard.'* In 1788, 
when Rufus Putnam created a new map of Marietta, he included an inset por- 
traying “the great Mound”—“Conus”—as a small, conical mountain, not unlike 
Cholula or Clavijero's figure of the Tenochtitlan altepetl.'“ 

It is difficult to overemphasize the impact of Clavijero’s work in terms of 
expanding settler conceptions of ancient American history, especially in con- 
firming migration as a suitable method for historical reconstruction.'” By 1789, 
Jefferson remarked that Clavijero's book was “assuredly the best we possess." '6* 
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Geographer Jedediah Morse recommended Robertson and Clavijero as “the best 
history of South America and Mexico,” mentioning that Clavijero’s sources pro- 
vided records back to 1325 CE.'* Harvard librarian Thaddeus Mason Harris, 
who later relied on Clavijero extensively in his Journal of a Tour of Ohio (1805), 
named the Jesuit’s history “one of the most valuable works that has ever been 
published on the subject of America." Indeed it was from Clavijero that Harris 
learned the first peoples in the New World were the Toltecs; Harris would later 
argue that Toltecs had built the mounds as defensive structures.!” In fact, Clavi- 
jero first introduced the words “Toltec” and “Aztec” into the English vocabulary, 
thereby giving names to peoples who had previously been chronologically impos- 
sible, unnamable, and thereby unthinkable.” 

Settlers became convinced of the Moundbuilder myth through visual com- 
parison, but it was not simply that earthworks and teocalme looked similar 
in structure: Robertson’s and Clavijero’s migration accounts led scholars like 
Symmes—future father-in-law to William Henry Harrison—to conclude that 
“the ancient inhabitants of this part of America were exactly the same people” 
as “those who found their way into the Mexican territory, about the tenth cen- 
tury.” So widespread was this belief that by 1789 a settler near Wheeling, 
Virginia had concluded that he could “form no other conjecture than that the 
ancient Mexicans, who were much more civilized than our Indians, had settle- 
ments formerly on the Ohio and its branches, but not liking their situation, have 
retired to the southward.””* Yet this attention to Mexican history came at a cost. 
To some US readers, criollo scholarship accentuated the supposedly “immense 
chasm” between ancient Mexicans—possibly the mounds’ builders—and those 
northern populations to whom historian Robertson referred as “the savage tribes 
of America." Indeed, the visual resonance of Babylonian ziggurats, Egyptian 
pyramids, Mexican teocalme, and western earthworks prompted US viewers to 
ask whether the mounds had been created by a “civilized” ancient people who 
they could not imagine were relatives of the “rude” Indigenous nations currently 
living in the United States. Moreover, the closer any Indigenous monuments 
seemed to resemble “Old World” structures the more evidence they seemed to 
lend to theories that the Americas had originally been populated by long-gone 
overseas immigrants. After leaving Marietta, Reverend Manasseh Cutler specu- 
lated that the earthworks there had resembled temples because they marked sites 
of worship and, “like the charnel houses in Mexico,” contained “the skulls of the 
sacrifices.”!”° He made these deductions by “comparing their form and situation 
with the places of worship in Mexico and other parts of the country”: 
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Their temples were generally erected and their idols placed on natural or 
artificial elevations, with gradual ascents. If the Mexican tribes, agreeably 
to their historic paintings and traditions, came from the northward, and 
some of them, in their migrations, went far to the eastward it is not im- 
probable, that either some of those tribes or others, similar to them in their 
customs and manners, and who practiced the same religious rites, were the 


constructors of those works.!”” 


Cutler imagined that the Moundbuilders had “erected their temples, placed 
their idols, and offered their sacrifices” atop the earthworks and he therefore saw 
signs of “idolatry” all around the city he helped found: in the “walls and mounds 
of earth, in direct lines, and in square and circular forms.””* Perhaps the belief 
that the surrounding grounds had been the scene of unholy sacrifice and idola- 
try eased his conscience. Believing the Moundbuilders were Mexican idolaters 
or that the entombed had been victims of sacrifice allowed for their remains’ 
disturbance to become expressions of Christian righteousness. 

The settlers’ tendency to identify earthworks as teocalli, “Indian graves,” or 
“ancient fortifications,” reveals a contrast of space and time that was shaped by 
Mexica history as well as indecision about where Ohio’s aborigines “belonged” 
on the settlers’ civilizational schema. In the late 1780s the scenario in which the 
ancestors of one aboriginal group had become “civilized” —like the Tolteca-Chi- 
chimeca-Mexica—became increasingly plausible in relation to the United States, 
especially when also considering criollo accounts of the so-called “degeneration” 
of the Spanish empire’s Indigenous residents. This also worked to separate an- 
cient “Ohioans”—truly the peaceful, refined southern indigenes—from those 
migrant invaders who took over their lands. 


IN THE LATE 1780s, white settlement of the Ohio country skyrocketed while 
violence continued apace.'” In 1789, Secretary of War Henry Knox sent a se- 
ries of reports to Washington pertaining to “discontented Indians.” His first 
relayed notice of several squatters killed on the Ohio frontier “by small parties 
of Indians, probably from the Wabash country,” deaths that were answered by 
Kentuckians who “destroyed a number of peaceable Piankeshaws."? Pianke- 
shaws—Miami relatives—were formally US allies, and the betrayal did little 
to convince the region’s other Native peoples of their white neighbors’ peaceful 
intentions.!*! These “events on the frontier," Knox foreshadowed in 1789, “will 
deeply injure, if not utterly destroy, the interests and government of the United 
States in the Western Territory.” This dire message was reiterated in Knox’s 
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second report, which was dedicated to the situation of the “Creeks on the Ala- 
bama and Apalacicola Rivers,” then engaged in a “serious war” with the state of 
Georgia, which was selling their lands. North Carolina was similarly disrespect- 
ing the Treaty of Hopewell (1785) made with the Cherokee Nation.'* As in the 
northwest, Knox predicted the conflict would draw the Cherokees, Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, Creeks, and Seminoles into a “union as firm as the six Northern 
nations"—i.e., the “Iroquois Confederacy.” He likewise warned that Spain was 
"endeavor[ing] to form and cement such an union of the Southern Indians.”!** 

Initially, the United States understood the “Northern,” “Western,” and 
“Southern” nations to be politically different units that had more to do with 
imperial alliances than Indigenous politics: Haudenosaunee alliances with Brit- 
ain, Mvskoke (Creek) alliances with Spain, and to a much lesser extent, Illinois 
(including Miami) and Anishinaabeg with France. Knox’s War Department had 
inherited two Indian superintendencies based on the north-south division of the 
Ohio River, which placed Western and Northern nations together.'® This ad- 
ministrative arrangement, however, seems to have been not only about alliances 
but was also based on—as revealed by Belknap’s 1790 letter in the American 
Museum—a sense that some Native nations in the South were, potentially, more 
“civilized”—or more open to “civilization’—than others. 

If ancestors of certain groups of “modern Indians of North America” had 
invaded and warred with the peaceful earthworkers—whose descendants even- 
tually became the nations of the South, Florida, and New Spain—then the 
current-day “invaders”—the US settlers—were simply avenging the memory of 
the wronged first groups. In this sense, proper veneration for the ancient in- 
habitants called for the complete routing of their successors. Moundbuilder 
narratives were useful for western settlers as well as eastern investors because 
it helped them believe their actions—however bloody—were following the 
well-established, natural cycle of migration, conflict, and settlement recounted 
by criollo historians.'* 


Ordering Aboriginality 


To secure their rights to occupation and legal title, US settlers needed to trace 
the legitimacy of their occupation to one of three possessive acts: conquest, con- 
tract, or priority. The Spanish and British empires had justified their territorial 
claims by fiat, conquest, and contract: Spain had gained its right by papal pro- 
nouncement while Britain based its claims on “discovery.”*” Devoid of either 
Crown or Church authority, the United States required new justifications to 
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ensure their rights. Options included war and diplomacy, “fair and bona fide 
purchases,” as Secretary Knox put it, and legal machinations.” Moreover, Knox 
believed war would financially ruin the new nation, and so he worked with Con- 
gress to develop an Office of Indian Affairs within the War Department, with 
the aim of pursuing diplomacy through trade.’ Knowing the ideal of liberty 
would be hard to uphold in the face of land usurpation, Knox also theoretically 
supported a policy of “fair” compensation for land. Congress, in fact, in 1788 
had set aside monies “for the purpose of extinguishing the Indian claims to lands 
they had ceded to the United States, and for obtaining regular conveyances of 


the same.”!”° 


However, Knox deemed paying a “fair price” too costly for the 
empty federal treasury. The most economical solution to the problem was thus 
calling into doubt contemporary Indigenous peoples’ priority of occupation and 
thereby their right to “aboriginal title.” This was despite the fact that Congress 
in 1788 had already recognized “the Indian right to the lands they possess.”!”* 

If, according to the precedent set by Roman law, the earliest-known inhab- 
itants of an area were recognized as holding original claim to it—“aboriginal 
title" —then identifying a location’s original occupants was necessary to “clear” 
the title so as to alienate the land as private property. This means that if settlers 
proved Native peoples were not aboriginal—legally—then Native claims to the 
legal right of possession would be invalidated. Yet establishing US legal priority 
depended less on courtroom argumentation and more on the creation and cir- 
culation of narratives in which peoples and events were ordered serially, creating 
a form of relative originality that marked who came “before” rather than who 
was absolutely “first.” In other words, modern Indigenous populations would 
have no legal claim to title if a previous aboriginal people had preceded them. 
The issue of identity was moot. 

Another option was for settlers to insist that Native peoples had invalidated 
their aboriginal title by not using their lands “properly,” i.e., in a manner that 
settlers deemed “civilized.” This opinion found support in international law. In 
1758, the Prusso-Swiss jurist Emmerich Vattel argued that Spain’s campaigns of 
conquest in Mexico and Peru had been “notorious usurpations” of established 
polities’ sovereignty. Due to this, Spain's claim on Spanish America was void.'” 
Yet in northern America, he explained, the populations “range over rather than 
inhabit” the land and by their “idle life” they “usurp” more land than they would 
with “honest work."?* In British North America Vattel found it “very legitimate” 
if “more industrious” nations would “come and occupy part of those lands” oth- 
erwise home to “ranging” (i.e., nomadic) peoples.” Vattel thus set different legal 
operations for possession in the northern and southern portions of the American 
continent, as based on the stadial discourse of relative “civilization.” 
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Following this approach, the 1788 article “A Few Observations on the West- 
ern and Southern Indians” appearing in Hartford’s Connecticut Courant argued 
that the “Western Indians”—such as the Miami—were descended from the Lost 
Ten Tribes of Israel while “Southern Indians,” like the Creeks, traced their lin- 
eage to Mexico and thus back to Asia.'” This argument implicitly located West- 
ern and Southern peoples differently on the scale of civilization, but it was due 
to their supposed place of origin, not their behavior. Ultimately neither were 
“aboriginal” to the American continent. In adapting this differential legal struc- 
ture, US nationalists made the invalidation of aboriginal title dependent not 
on potentially subjective assessments of stadialist behavioral difference— "idle" 
versus “honest” living—but rather on supposedly objective racialized difference. 
American peoples north and south—Moundbuilders and “barbarians”—were 
racially, as well as civilizationally, distinct. 

When settlers sought to prove that the mounds had been built by peoples as 
civilized as ancient Mexicans—or, even further, that they were ancient Mexi- 
cans—they were separating the Moundbuilder "race" from contemporary Native 
peoples, dubbed the "Indian" race. This discursive creation of separate "Mound- 
builder" and "Indian" racial populations was a technique of statecraft that had 
aided colonial governance since the seventeenth century.'” It was a method of 
grouping people—by language, geography, etc.—who otherwise tended to exist 
in their own polities and arrangements, for the convenience of the state.?? Thus 
the new United States conceived of all Indigenous peoples as uniform—and 
therefore governable—subpopulations of “Indians” to better allow for diplo- 
macy, treaty making, and title transfer.?? In a more quotidian sense, US settlers 
saw Indigenous peoples not as holding particularized identities but instead as 
monolithic "Indians" who were either enemies or allies, and whose hold on the 


land came not from aboriginal title, but—like Europeans'—from conquest.2% 


Refilling the Dish with One Spoon 


In the years after the great droughts of the mid-twelfth to thirteenth centu- 
ries, the large-scale movements of Native ancestors was part of a series of re- 
locations and journeys home.” Caddoan-speaking ancestors of Great Plains 
peoples moved further northward; Mississippian peoples largely moved south; 
Central-Algonquian/Illinoian-speaking Inoka and Myaamia ancestors emerged 
from the waters and spread south to the kaanseenseepiwi (Ohio River), west 
to the mihsi-siipiiwi (Mississippi River), and east to the ahseni siipiiwi (Great 
Miami River).”” Before this, Dhegiha-Siouan-speaking ancestors had left their 
homes along the kaanseenseepiwi and headed to the Mississippi.? The U-ga'qpa 
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(Quapaw) would go downstream, while the U-man-han (Omaha) traveled 
against the current toward their powerful Ho-Chunk, Chiwere (Otoe), Niúa- 
chi (Missouria), and Baxoje (Iowa) kin.” The Wazha'zhe (Osage) — Children of 
the Middle Waters— stayed on the Missouri peninsula. This was a time of war 
and alliance, exchanges of captives, relatives, and protocols like condolence and 
calumet ceremonies, the movement of corn, beans, and squash." Connections 
from the arterial waters stretched out like a spider’s web, connecting peoples, 
ideas, and powerful objects throughout the continent. 

Center and south to the Gulf, Caddoan, Atapakan, Muskogean, Natchez, 
Algonquian, and Iroquoian-speaking relations as well as others inhabited, built, 
and maintained a vibrant, storied, and negotiated landscape.?” Some communi- 
ties moved through the Mississippi watershed as refugees, exiles, and emigrants, 
impelled by the forces of war, climate, prophecy, or choice. Along the way, 
older sites were abandoned for new ones, and some topological and embodied 
knowledge of origins and lifeways went dormant.?% Sometimes migrants had 
first-hand knowledge of their adopted lands; sometimes they only knew what 
they had learned from neighbors and new kin. Yet even as they made radical 
adjustments to their new worlds, memories of origins, homelands, and ancestral 
knowledges continued to guide and shape the Native peoples of Turtle Island.?” 
They brought it with them, as when Sky Woman brought seeds down to Earth, 
or Beetle brought up mud from under the seas.?"? 

For these and many reasons, Indigenous histories of the middle continent are 
often structured according to timescapes of movement and change, and this is 
especially true of the Mississippi watershed.’ In this context, the goal is never 
to arrive somewhere as much as it is to arrive some place as People. Indeed, the 
direction of movement matters little because the destination is ontological. As 
Indigenous philosopher Niamachia Howe explains, “original People" is an “ex- 
pression to distinguish us from all the rest of the surrounding life forms and 
not to mean ¿he People in an ethnocentric sense.”?!? Instead, it is in the sense of 
human beings created in situ, in the homelands created for them. “[I]f one seeks 
to understand Haudenosaunee history,” writes Mohawk scholar Susan M. Hill, 
"one must consider the history of Haudenosaunee land... . we are born from the 
land and our bodies will return to it when our time on the earth is done, land 
serves as the primary focus of our identity"??? In this way, Mohawk and other 
Haudenosaunee peoples belong zo as well as issue from the land.?'* In some cases, 
the People gain new aspects of their identities from new environments. As Tus- 
carora historian David Cusick recorded in 1826, in the early days of the Long- 
house family, languages changed after each group settled in the places appointed 
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by the Holder of Heavens.” As Howe explains, the Niitsitapiiksi (Blackfoot) 
creator Naapi “shapes the homeland landscape and [the Peoples’] consciousness 
concurrently.””!* The People move through their homelands as they, in turn, are 
created of them.”” Indigenous histories of emergence not only record pasts, but 
they also serve as sets of “storied practices” through which to rebirth Indigenous 
identities in the present.” Narrative, architectural, ritual, and bodily move- 
ments all enact the reciprocal, constituitive relations of people and land: across 
human and more-than-human elements and the landscape sacred and storied.?? 

Some traditions specifically emphasize migration and contain memories—of 
transition, hardship, and violence—that emphasize movement and transforma- 
tion as continuity.” Choctaw tradition, for example, tells of the two brothers— 
Chata and Chicksah—who originally led their family east from western lands. 
Ojibwe traditions also maintain their Great Migration tradition of moving 
from east to west along the Great Lakes.”*! The Shawnee tradition of crossing 
the sea to reach a river at the center of Turtle Island is another of these emer- 
gence teachings.” After a long journey underground, the Alabama and Koa- 
sati (Coushatta) people emerged from opposite roots of the Tree of Life, near 
the Alabama River. A Miami tradition holds that mihtohseeniaki (“born of 
the soil”)—the People—first “sprang up” at saakiiweeyonki, also known as the 
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"Coming Out Place." In coming out of the water and onto the land, the People 
emerged.^? Emergence is cosmogenesis, not polygenesis. 

Northern North American Native peoples frequently place their knowledge 
about earthworks within traditional origin histories, many of which posit Na- 
tive peoples' emergence from the sky, land, or waters. For example, Dawnland 
and Great Lakes peoples tell versions of what is sometimes called an “Earth 
Diver story,” in which the Earth was created amidst the waters from mud de- 
posited on the shell ofa turtle to catch the Woman Who Fell from the Sky. Some 
earthworks are thought to recall the Turtle’s shell and recapitulate that teaching. 
Choctaw history recounts emergence from the Mother Mound, Nanih Waiya.?* 
Constantly being made and remade, the great mound still calls Choctaw people 
home to participate in creation, emergence, and as Choctaw scholar LeAnne 
Howe explains, holding the People together.” These traditions cannot be sep- 
arated from their lands, as the People cannot be emptied from them. 

The insistence that the Ohio country or the West more generally was empty, 
however, was a discursive weapon in the settler battery. In this way, asserting 
that there was no Indigenous knowledge of the earthworks—as, for example, 
Manassah Cutler did when he stated that “the present natives retain no tradi- 


tion” of them—also implied there was no long history of Indigenous peoples 
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on the land.”* Settlers applied their colonial-era observations of devastation or 
depopulation to eras before the colonial period to propose an empty continent, 
a vacancy hypothesis seemingly independent of colonial forces. For, if the Ohio 
lands (or elsewhere) had already been emptied before settlers got there, then—if 
not a providential sign, as the Pilgrims interpreted the destruction of Patuxet 
village—at least the “clearing” was not the settlers’ fault. These lines of thinking 
held well into the twentieth century: for example, the “Vacant Quarter” hy- 
pothesis suggested the upper Mississippi watershed and lower Ohio Valley were 
entirely “depopulated” from 1450 to 1550 CE without really engaging why or 
how what settlers saw as (a lack in) permanent population was on a much shorter 
timeline than Indigenous chronologies.?? Historiographically, this particular 
“settler move toward innocence” not only denies Indigenous peoples’ agency in 
their own destinies but also fundamentally validates the finders-keepers premise 
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of settlement. More recent histories and amplified Native voices, however, 


have made it clear that the lands were never abandoned but instead were densely 
but flexibly networked and scored with trade, kinship, and cosmic hubs.” 

What settlers interpreted as Native peoples’ lack of knowledge about the 
past was often the result of not asking the right questions. For example, when 
settlers asked “Indians” if they had made the earthworks the response was often 
“no,” at least partially because they did not understand themselves as “Indians” 
but instead as a specifically located People. Their answers were not the same 
as confessions that the earthworks had not been made by “Indians,” although 
they were frequently taken as such. Rather, respondents were often disclosing 
that they themselves, or their close relatives, had not made the earthworks, not 
that no Native peoples had. Miamis, for example, do not claim to have cre- 
ated the Great Serpent Mound, but they do maintain a duty to care for it.” 
Similarly, Shawnee, Lenape, Potawatomi, Wyandot, Seneca, and other groups 
respect the earthworks of the Ohio country as the sacred creations and home- 
lands of their ancestors.?? 

Nonetheless, by the time Europeans arrived on the Mississippi in the six- 
teenth century they were only dimly aware that its watershed was such a lively 
and storied space. Although Ponce de León (1513), Alonso Alvarez de Piñeda 
(1519), Pánfilo Narváez (1528), and Hernando de Soto (1539-1542) all came 
into contact with peoples actively making and using mounds in “La Florida,” 
these Spanish conquistadors left no written descriptions of the earthen struc- 
tures. Moreover, Black Legend dismissals meant that English and French readers 
tended to doubt the validity of the conquistadors’ reports into the eighteenth 
century.” Nor did the French Jesuits take any notice of earthworks during their 
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seventeenth-century missions up and down the Mississippi, even though around 
1700 Father Jacques Gravier reported seeing “old outworks” at the mouth of the 
"Akansea" when he camped at a place called “Kaowikia” (Cahokia).?5 

US settlers had only a certain degree of tolerance for historical lacunae. Used 
to the grand histories recounted as annals and chronicle they focused on doc- 
umenting event to event, not necessarily the relationship between or among 
events. Historian Jacob F. Lee has explained that early US nationalists “consid- 
ered the 600 years between the collapse of Cahokia [c. 1250-1350 CE] and the 
rise of the United States as little more than a footnote” in American history. 
The missing ancient and distant context was thus doubly disconnected from the 
forces leading to the migrations and population changes over those six hundred 
years.” Moreover, settlers’ insistence on following the “rise and fall” of ancient 
Mexico therefore reveals the importance settlers placed on empires—their own 
included—to structure a pre-US timeline that largely started in the seventeenth 
century and sped to 1776.2* 


Originating American Emergence 


Most traditional accounts identify earthworks as indisputably Native made, 
which settlers could have—but overwhelmingly did not—take as proof of Indig- 
enous aboriginality. Indeed, many Native interviewees even affirmed to settlers 
that the earthworks had been made or used by their own people. In 1788, for 
example, Presbyterian missionary Samuel Kirkland recorded a Seneca tradition 
explaining that the “fortifications” across Seneca lands had been “raised by their 
ancestors in their wars with the western Indians, three, four, or five hundred 
years ago.” Similarly, in 1790 George Rogers Clark recalled learning from 
Kaskaskia leader Jean Baptiste Ducoign that earthworks in the Illinois country 
were the labors of Ducoign’s ancestors.*“° A quarter-century later, the Shawnee 
Prophet stated that the Ohio Valley’s fortifications had been “erected by their 
forefathers for defense” on their way across Turtle Island from the sea to the 
river.2% Yet even when Native peoples did offer information on the earthworks, 
settlers often deemed it too fabulous to be reliable. Over time, traditional In- 
digenous knowledge became equated with gossip, superstition, or folklore; some 
settlers even fabricated their own “Indian accounts,” the tall tales becoming a 


242 Over and over, settlers 


recognizable faux-folkloric genre in their own right. 
misheard or misunderstood Natives’ own explanations of their origins. As a re- 
sult, they wrote interpretations framed within settler epistemologies that shored 


up, rather than challenged, their previous hypotheses. 
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Misunderstood and secondhand accounts of Indigenous traditions strength- 
ened the idea that Natives were not aboriginal and that they had exterminated 
their predecessors in bloody battles. One such example ran in the September 
1789 issue of the Columbian Magazine, providing rich fodder for easterners’ 
imaginations.” It was an account of Moravian missionaries John Heckewelder 
and Abraham Steiner visiting David Zeisberger’s mission at Petquotting (later 
renamed New Salem) in present-day Erie County, Ohio. The two missionaries 
were there on business regarding the former Moravian Lenape settlements along 
the Tuscarawas River that had been destroyed during the Revolutionary War. 
In his account, Steiner wrote of speaking with local people about the “fortifica- 
tions” there, and he included a draft of “a plan of two old fortifications, supposed 
to have formerly been made by the Indians."?** Their orientation, he thought 
“ma[de] it appear, as if two enemies had been opposed to each other, and that at 
different attacks, numbers were killed, and afterwards buried near the works, 
the place of the slaughter."?^ Similar writings naturalized the military landscape 
of the Ohio country and made it seem as if the land had always been contested, 
emphasizing (or at least contextualizing) the “barbarity” of its current residents, 
the story of which was inscribed on the landscape. 

The turn of the century also saw an explosion of fables about white Mound- 
builders, which literary scholar Edward Watts has called stories of “primordial 
whites.”**° Tales of “Welsh Indians” were so popular they inspired English Ro- 
manic poet Robert Southey’s epic, Madoc (1805), much of which is set in “Az- 
tlán” (it was published as a colonization fundraiser) as well as stories of ancient 
colonists from Judea, Atlantis, or Scandinavia.” These myths were routinely 
accepted as scientifically plausible and even probable.?% Although there was 
much disagreement over the details, ultimately all of these hypotheses met at 
one radical point: America’s Natives were not, at root, native to the Americas. 

Nonetheless the imprint of Indigenous communities’ own histories and 
teachings on settler ideas about earthworks is particularly visible when it comes 
to migration; there are also tracings in stories of previous peoples and crises over 
shared resources. Ojibwe scholar Scott R. Lyons’s relation of the Great Migra- 
tion, for example, includes some of the elements that were misappropriated for 
the Moundbuilder myth. His twenty-first-century version of the teaching begins 
with all Anishinaabeg peoples living in one large group along North America’s 
eastern coast. After being told to move west, their path and destination was 
revealed in prophecy, dreams, and visions: home on a turtle-shaped island.?? 
Meeting with different peoples along the way, different factions emerged and 
stayed behind at each stop. Some left inscriptions in rocks to mark their passage 
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(Lyons does not mention earthworks), still visible today.^! 


Lyons stresses that 
each new community or people supplemented, not supplanted the old, thereby 
creating diversity, not replacement. “The Great Migration continued,” he con- 
cludes, “always leaving in its wake new peoples and new communities scattered 
along the St. Lawrence [Riverway] and the Great Lakes.”2? For Lyons, this story 
teaches about moving away from “undifferentiated singularity” and toward lo- 
calized and differentiated identities. It is not about war or displacement—al- 
though though these events are included in his telling—but about becoming. 

Similarly, Ho-Chunk (Winnebago) traditions emphasize that about 
nine-hundred years ago the great family of Chiwere-Siouan-speaking ancestors 
moved south and west from east of the Great Lakes and Ohio Valley. Some Ho- 
Chunk ancestors stopped while their relations continued on to the Mississippi, 
staying first at a large lake and then spreading out to the eastern shore of Lake 
Michigan around what is currently called Green Bay.?? Like Lyon's narrative, 
this too is about movement and creation, not defense or usurpation. 

Settler-scholars, however, imagined migration as unidirectional and merely 
functional, accounting for movement from there to here. They wanted to trace 
migration itineraries physically across territories, using cardinal directions and 
longitudinal coordinates. They attempted to connect point to point as plot- 
ted in the collected traditions but failed to consider coalescence, scattering, 
coming-back together, pilgrimage, kidnapping, adoption, adaptation, or any 
other ways that a people move and change over time. More generally, settler 
understandings of migration were usually colored by their experiences as the de- 
scendants of European migrants. Unlike their Indigenous or African neighbors, 
most upper-to-middling creoles and criollos had a traceable family history relat- 
ing European metropole and American colony. Settlers’ own ancestral histories 
profoundly constrained their concepts of origins, migrations, and history. And 
just as criollos narrowed the fundamentally Nahua character of Boturini’s ar- 
chive to its purely “Mexican” aspect, so too did the process by which US settlers 
created this “Mexican” history become a way to deny, displace, and misappropri- 
ate the Indigenous knowledges already in their “Indian” archive. 


Trailing the Toltecs 


By the time the first section of the Public Lands Survey was finished, Benjamin 
Smith Barton was just completing his own project on America’s earthworks, 
Observations on Some Parts of Natural History: To which is Prefixed an Account 
of Several Remarkable Vestiges of an Ancient date which have been discovered in 
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different parts of North America (1787).4* Publishing the text while living abroad 
in Britain, Barton claimed it his patriotic duty to inventory “American antiqui- 
ties” for European readers, and Observations sought to show that the earthworks 
of the West did not disrupt what was already known of world history.” He 
began the project while at medical school in Edinburgh, where phylogeny and 
Linnaean taxonomy reigned supreme and William Robertson was one of his 
tutors. There, the Philadelphian brought to his studies an interest in American 
origin debates as well as American bodies, writing earlier essays on the “Natural 
History of the North American Indians” and another on “American albinos,” 
explaining his choice of topics by admitting the “History of the Savages. . .of his 
country [had been] a favourite study [of his] for some years.”2* In these scholarly 
disquisitions, Barton attempted to account for human diversity—in one by ar- 
guing that "America was principally peopled from Asia”—and through this laid 
a foundation for his later work.?” 

Observations attempted to amass and relay enough “facts” to support Barton's 
conventional conclusion that the “Remarkable Vestiges” of his home continent 
had been made by “a people differing in many respects, from the present savage 
nations in America.” To do so, he consulted largely the same corpus of travel 
writings—Kalm, Carver, Filson—that had informed most settler writings about 
earthworks to that point.” Barton was, however, also able to add his own first- 
hand descriptions thanks to his experiences in 1785.” Additionally, he included 
a plate detailing the Muskingum River earthworks at the site not yet named 
Marietta, which had been made from the sketch of a colleague and was likely 
the earliest depiction of the site seen across the Atlantic.2 As Rufus Putnam's 
map would a year later, Barton’s engraving also indicated that a large, conical 
"Pyramid... . considerably resembl [ing] some of the eminences which have been 
discovered near the Mississippi [Natchez]” was located at the confluence of the 
Ohio and Muskingum.” 

Only mildly successful, Observations circulated throughout the nineteenth 
century as proof of the western earthworks’ antiquity as well as the alleged in- 
ability of local Native peoples to answer for their presence. Of the “stupendous 
eminence composed of huge quantities of earth” at Grave Creek, for example, 
Barton wrote: “Notwithstanding all the inquiries which have been made, the 
oldest INDIANS are incapable of giving any account of this curious ANTIQ- 
UITY."9? He came to the conclusion that the Ohio Valley earthworks were 
not “Indian” at all. For this reason, despite Observations’s relative obscurity, the 
publication is sometimes identified as an originary event for the Moundbuilder 
myth.” However, Barton’s Observations is perhaps more important to the 
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FIGURE 9. Benjamin Smith Barton, Observations on some parts of Natural History 
[. . .] (1787). Courtesy of the John Carter Brown Library, Brown University. 


longevity of the Moundbuilder myth in another way: because toward the end of 
its writing, Barton began to read criollo history. And it did not take him long to 
connect records of earthworks at Natchez with accounts of earthworks along the 
Ohio at Lexington and on the Muskingum to structures in Clavijero’s History 
of Mexico.2* He summarized on the publication's last pages: “if we consider the 
eminence near the mouth of GRAVE CREEK and those on the MISSISSIPPI, 
as the workmanship of any of the MEXICAN or other nations, we cannot but 
view the fortifications in the same light." “I am also of opinion,” he contin- 
ued, “that the very remarkable remains at LEXINGTON, and those at the river 
MUSKINGUM, are to be attributed to this people likewise.” “I think there 
can be little doubt that they have been constructed by the same people, and for 
the same purposes” he appended to the forthcoming book.?€ 

Drawing from Clavijero, Barton speculated that the earthworks had been 
made by Viking-descended “Toltecas” along their trail from the Labrador Penin- 
sula south to “the vale of MEXICO.” He was satisfied that “the fortifications 
and eminences” in the Ohio country “were constructed by the Toltecas, or some 
other Mexican nation” that had passed through the Ohio Valley on the way 
to Cholula and Tenochtitlan and that the earthworks provided an illustrated 
chronology of this migration.?? Thanks largely to his exposure to the criollo 
migration model of history, Barton eventually gathered the data he needed to 
“deduce an inference of no small importance in the early history of NORTH 
AMERICA”: that “Americans are of Asiatic origins.”?”" Barton determined that 
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the earthworks mapped an itinerary of migration, and he realized that he had 
only to seek the traditions that would confirm these paths and then lead to the 
origin of America’s Native populations. 

Even after Observations went to press, Barton continued to develop his Mex- 
ican mound hypothesis. Having previously learned from his fellow Philadelphia 
naturalist William Bartram that there were “artificial mounds or terraces” at 
almost every “ancient Indian town” in the South, Barton wrote to ask Bartram’s 
help in expanding the scope of his just-published work.?”! Receiving no answer 
at first, Barton wrote again in February 1788, asking once more after the “several 
artificial mounts or eminances, which you saw in the course of your travels.” 
This time, Barton also inquired about migration, asking if Bartram had come 
across “any traditions concerning their Origin,—their Progress, or Migrations, 
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which you think worthy of notice?”?"? As with many of their contemporaries, 
both Barton and Bartram understood migration in terms of seriality and Euro- 
pean historical concerns: wars, death, and the succession of political formations. 
Barton and Bartram imagined that history was shaped by lineal succession— 
based on the assumption of an empty continent peopled in successive arrivals 
and invasions—and applied this intellectual framework to interpretations of 
Native origins. Barton, for one, did not consider that the places themselves mat- 
tered to the histories? 

In 1789, after he returned from Edinburgh to Philadelphia—where he be- 
came professor of natural history and botany—Barton proposed writing another 
volume, much expanded, on the “Various Remains of Antiquity.’ With this 
work Barton planned to devote a large amount of his research to migration ac- 
counts, some of the first of which he had obtained from Bartram, and which gave 
further credence to the idea that the Native peoples of North America had al- 
ways come from elsewhere. That year, although US agents attempted diplomacy 
again, settlers still refused to temper their sense of entitlement to Ohio Valley 
lands.*” In 1790, the US Army attacked the council fire of the Western Con- 
federacy, ensuring war." After four years of fighting—most battles of which the 
US forces lost—the Western Confederacy was eventually beaten at the Battle 
of Fallen Timbers. Afterward, the new boundary line definitively barred the 
region’s Native communities from their homelands along the Ohio River, sep- 
arating them from landscapes inscribed with their histories recent and ancient. 


OVER THE PAST millennia, the Ohio and Mississippi River valleys’ peoples cov- 
ered their homelands with ceremonial and commonplace markers: earthworks 
in the significant shapes of circle and square, enclosures, ditches, and stone 
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mounds. Up near the Mississippi’s source, the earth crawls with turtles, musk- 
rats, and horned serpents, the doodemag of the Great Lakes and manétuwak of 
the Woodlands.’” To the south, the Kentucky and Tennessee Rivers—which 
feed the Ohio and run to the Mississippi—lead to the Cumberland, Hiawasee, 
Coosa, and Tombigbee, watering Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, and 
other southern peoples’ lands, where flat-topped pyramids, terraces, and gentle 
earthen swells follow the waters to the Gulf. The Ohio lands are the meeting 
points of north and south, east and west, just as depicted by Brant’s “Moon of 
Wampum.” Along the beautiful waters the persons—both human and more 
than human—and the worlds above and below coexist in rich, reciprocal, and 
overlapping sociality, the land of many peoples and languages that the Shawnee 
leader Tecumtheth (Tecumseh) would call “kwaw-notchi-we au-kee,” “beautiful 


country." "* 


In shaping their homelands, eastern Indigenous peoples have trans- 
formed these landscapes into an ongoing record of Native history. As Choctaw 
critic LeAnne Howe writes, they have “emplotted the land with meaning.” 7? 
Because settler theories of history prioritize events over relationships, however, 
earthworks are still read as fortifications or graves rather than as embodied prac- 
tices of world-making and reciprocal renewal.?*? 

Instead of Mexican pyramids, the US nationalists might more fruitfully 
have concentrated on Mexican cosmology. Perhaps this would have enabled 
them to see the earthworks as landscapes that reflect the cosmos and enable 
celestial rituals of renewal. The squares for the Middle World of Earth and 
the circles for the Sky World: soil environments complemented by nearby riv- 
ers and seasonal trenches for the World Below.*! Some of the earthworks in 
the beautiful land flood seasonally, mirroring the destruction wrought by the 
Lenape manétuwak Maxaxkuk (Great Serpent) as Péthakhuweyók (the Thun- 


282 When the waters subside, the earthen 


derers) wash away violence with rain. 
peaks rise from the water just as Témaskwés (Muskrat) surfaces with dirt to 
be carried on the back of Tahkox (Turtle).?? Such is the case near Wheeling, 
West Virginia, where the majestic “Grave Creek” earthwork still rises high 
from the ground. In what is currently Peebles County, Ohio, Maxaxkuk swims 
the earth, absorbing the power of an ancient meteor. At the earthworks com- 
plex in what is currently Newark, Ohio, the Great Circle—once an attached 
circle and square until bisected by farms, canals, railroads, and roadways—has 
ditches meant to hold water and reflect original teachings. Located between 
Raccoon Creek and Licking River, these earthworks could once be reached 
from either the Ohio River or the Great Lakes.*** The Great Circle leads to 


an eight-sided earthen enclosure, now called the Octagon, that tracks the 
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movement of Nipaii Kishux, the Moon. Its shape marks the heart of the four 
directions and recalls our shared history on Amankitaxkwawikan’ank, the 
Place of the Great Turtle’s Back.?** 

Although they began with the assumption there was little in the way of “an- 
cient” history for their new nation, US settlers ended the eighteenth century 
with an entirely revised set of ancient populations and historical chronologies. 
This was accomplished by overwriting the land’s history with mythical Mound- 
builders, migrations, and inevitable alienation. Using the criollo histories of 
New Spain, especially the method of establishing chronology from monuments, 
US settlers misappropriated earthworks to support the political, legal, and ter- 
ritorial aims of their new nation. In these settlers’ “Indian” archive, flickers of 
traditional knowledge sparking in narratives about Grave Creek, Cahokia, or 
elsewhere were turned into sequences of dispossession, replacement, and loss 


rather than stories of movement, continuity, and renewal. 


CHAPTER 3 


Mexico Antiguo through Americano Eyes 


Truly we can assert that, 
although some want us to disappear, 
we Nabuas continue to live, 


we Nabuas continue to grow. 


— Joel Martínez Hernández, “Quesqui Nahúamacehualme 


Tiiztoqueh?," 1983 


Everywhere that meets the eye, 
everywhere you look you see 
the remains of their clay vessels, 
their cups, their carvings, 

their dolls, their figurines, 
their bracelets, 

their ruins are all around 


truly the Toltecs once lived there. 


— Cantares mexicanos, c. 1580 


N THE SECOND HALF of 1790, workers repairing Mexico City’s central 

Plaza del Palacio unearthed two enormous basalt boulders. The first, uncov- 

ered in August and located just south of the viceregal palace, was a three-ton, 
eight-foot, “curiously carved” statue identified by a palace guard as an “idol from 
pagan times.”! Given its striking ornamentation of serpents, skulls, and dismem- 
bered hands, other viewers agreed that it was one of the so-called ugly “idolos” for- 
merly worshiped in Tenochtitlan and buried during the early days of the Spanish 
invasion.” Another massive statue emerged that December, located only a short 
distance from the first. This one was a twenty-ton disc of inscribed, greyish-brown 
volcanic rock measuring twelve feet across. On its sculpted surface two concentric 


rings of ovals and an inner quincunx included a humanlike face with outstretched 
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tongue. Some guessed it was a Mexica ceremonial object, perhaps a cuauhxicalli or 
temalacatl, while others suggested a sundial or “calendario Azteca.” Because they 
were determined to be relics of a former era—not necessarily because they were 
especially old—the carved stones were called “piedras antiguas.” 

For the first few weeks, the stones were left where they had been uncovered, on 
full display in the city’s center, a temporary deviation from the capital’s rhythms 
of renovation and modernization. A few months after their emergence, Viceroy 
Revillagigedo and the provincial intendent-corregidor declared both pieces to 
be “precious monuments emitting the light that elucidates the Indian people 
during the time before the Conquest.” Revillagigedo ordered their preserva- 
tion in perpetuity. Not long afterward, the statues were noticed in two local 
periodicals—the Gazeta de México and Gazeta de Literatura de México—where 
they were folded into the contemporary discussions of antiquity, science, and 
patriotism crossing the Atlantic. 

In the 1780s and 1790s, criollos—whose own identity within the Spanish im- 
perial world was in flux—began to experiment not just with ways to document 
and interpret New Spain's Indigenous past but how to inhabit it as their own. 
By the late eighteenth century, Enlightenment ideas about art, science, and polit- 
ical economy from Madrid, Paris, Edinburgh, and Philadelphia were prominent 
topics in Mexico City’s homes and public places.? The capital's letrados were 
particularly influenced by Scottish political economy, Rousseau's theories of 
“natural rights,” and the revolutionary rhetoric coming from the United States 
and France.‘ Criollos increasingly saw themselves as culturally, if not politically, 
separate from Iberian Spain and by the 1790s autonomist movements were al- 
ready afoot in some parts of Spanish America (with London and Philadelphia 
emerging as important centers of transamerican collaboration).’ It was at this 
point that the criollos of Mexico City began to consider the piedras antiguas 
and other Indigenous architectural features—as opposed to just written docu- 
ments—as anchors for a new ancient American history. 

Scholars have frequently interpreted the piedras antiguas as emblems of “cre- 
ole patriotism,” the movement among New Spain’s criollos to construct a cul- 
tural and political identity apart from that of Europe.* For years, New Spain’s 
criollos had been impatient to disprove European accusations of American 
inferiority.” An entire subfield of what historian Jorge Cañizares-Esguerra has 
called “clerical-creole historiography” was dedicated to renovating America’s 
reputation: this included the work of Boturini and Clavijero." In these piedras 
antiguas, criollos saw the physical proof they sought to secure America’s impor- 
tance within the Spanish Empire: obvious evidence of the great civilizational 
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heights attained in American antiquity. Despite the fact that the “ugly” first 
statue reminded criollos of the “fallen” situation of New Spain’s non-Christians, 
the second made evident—to them—that the past concealed beneath their feet 
was on par with that of Egypt or Greece. Indigenous history thus became a way 
for criollos to confront European and Hispanic cultural and political hegemony, 
while expressing their amor patriae during uncertain times. Not unlike their 
counterparts in the United States, New Spain’s criollos attempted to access Mex- 
ican history as part and parcel to controlling access to the land, especially as the 
base of their patria shifted from Europe to America. 


MUCH OF THE scholarship on science and empiricism in nineteenth-century 
Mexico focuses on the ways that Atlantic Enlightenment figures examined In- 
digenous history anew only after Mexican independence.’ These accounts often 
credit Prussian naturalist Alexander von Humboldt with the “rebirth of... 
interest in the pre-Hispanic history of Mexico.” But criollo eyes were already 
fixed on that past, and even Humboldt’s own work reflects this. Moreover, as 
Humboldt certainly knew, Europeans were not the only peoples in New Spain 
interested in figuring the past for present concerns. While much has been made 
of the use to which Mexican history was put during the War for Independence 
(1810-1821)—especially in patriots’ evocations of Mexica emperors and the 
choice of the country’s new name—the “Mexico” conjured by that Revolutionary 
cohort had already been solidified by a previous generation. The work of criollos 
like Francisco Javier Clavijero, Antonio de León y Gama, José Antonio de Alzate 
y Ramírez, and Guillermo Dupaix described Indigenous history as a nameable, 
visual archive—one on paper and in stone—and as their patria's Mexican past." 

The stones’ 1790 appearance provided criollos material for visualizing them- 
selves as rooted “americanos” rather than as deracinated Europeans, as well as 
the perfect occasion for criollos-americanos to refine a specialized visual and 
architectural language through which to develop an americano historiography. 
“Description”—a method of “writing as if drawing” (“como si la dibujara”) in 
which the visual was fixed into a verbal frame—lay at the root of the criollo 
belief that they, exclusively, could turn Indigenous materials into Mexican 
history.” Similar to other processes of knowledge production, description— 
which involves choices of perspective, selection, emphasis, and exclusion—was 
an effective tool for establishing interpretive supremacy over Indigenous pasts. 
Moreover, criollos like Alzate and León y Gama emphasized the importance of 
describing “Indian antiquity”—visiting the stones at the Pontifical University 
or trekking to see Xochicalco—based on firsthand experiences. To stress the 
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importance of empirical objectivity, they augmented their historical descriptions 
with visual representations, in words and images. 

Yet these 1790s criollo-americano projects depended almost entirely on a ver- 
sion of “Mexican history” learned from the criollo rather than Mexica or Nahua 
archive and were furthermore disconnected from—and dismissive of—living 
Indigenous peoples. As if they were making paper tracings, criollos-americanos 
copied historical materials in all of their detail, transforming them from 
three-dimensional into two-dimensional descriptions, while their claims of de- 
scriptive verisimilitude only hastened the transformation of Indigenous words 
and views into possessable, interpretable, historical evidence. And although 
criollos-americanos often worked with Indigenous informants and their descrip- 
tions often derived from sources produced by Indigenous authors, the *Mexican" 
history they produced kept Indigenous populations at a distance from the pasts 
that criollos-americanos copied to keep for their own. 

Although the recovery of the piedras—there were eventually seven in all— 
usually marks the beginning of criollo nationalist interest in Mexican antiq- 
uity, the island city of México had long been a center of antiquarian activities. 
When Cortés and his forces arrived in Tenochtitlan, they were met with a 
display of objects from many eras and locations as well as an urban landscape 
self-consciously modeled to reiterate Mexica concepts of time and power." Of 
course, the conquistadors neither identified the Mexica temporal, spatial, and 
architectural configurations as techniques of governance, nor as expressions of 
what art historian Byron Hamann calls “cohabitation.”'* Later, as criollos and 
criollos-americanos studied Mexica cosmology, they too failed to understand the 
importance of “cohabiting” temporalities to Mexica power. 

Whereas their descriptions seemed to combine past and present, really 
criollos-americanos created an effect of past-in-present that was different from 
acknowledging the ways in which Indigenous temporalities continued to operate 
in the present. Indeed, criollo-americano visualizations required portraying the 
cohabitation of past with present only aesthetically, as a superficial rather than 
cosmic reality. In this way, the antiquarianism practiced by criollos-americanos 
in Mexico City—with its determinedly European structure despite its American 
facade—became a practice that saw Indigenous monuments like the piedras not 
as “witnesses” of the past but as resources for keeping history in an anterior, aes- 
theticized past as opposed to the present moment of New Spanish moderniza- 
tion. Criollos in New Spain saw contemporary indios as, at best, “semi-rational” 
and “semi-civilized” and certainly incompatible with criollo modernity. 

Eradicating Indigenous ethnic identity —largely through Christian conversion 
and spatial reconfiguration into the Spanish civitas—had long been the goal of 
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New Spain’s designers. Their project relied on the assumption that the Hispanic 
city would “civilize” and eventually assimilate the kingdom’s Indigenous resi- 
dents. This was tactical, as well as ideological, for cross alliances and in-fight- 
ing among Tenochtitlan’s Tlatelolca, Acolhua, and Tenochca elite threatened to 
scuttle Spanish power.” Initially, when Hernán Cortés refigured the political 
landscape of Tenochtitlan, his reorganization still acknowledged the power of 
the Mexica past for the Nahua present. For example, he moved directly into the 
former palaces of huey tlatoani Axayacatl (reign 1469-1481), thereby creating an 
explicit connection between Mexica and Spanish rulers.” Ultimately, however, 
Cortés ordered the remaining structures of the imperial city razed, just as he had 
ordered Cuauhtémoc, the last Mexica tlatoani, executed. The conquistador had 
a church constructed and a large open plaza—later called the Plaza del Palacio— 
installed over Tenochtitlan’s main Templo Mayor complex. These spatial rear- 
rangements marked the city’s Spanish traza (zone) as the seat of colonial power 
by misappropriating the power of the city’s Mexica core. 

Demonstrating Spanish dominance over Indigenous spaces and bodies, 
Cortés and his successors compelled the capital’s indios (no longer ethnically 
distinct) to construct the new colonial city." Countless Indigenous laborers 
died, testified the chronicler Motolinia, “some hit by beams, others falling from 
heights, and others buried beneath the rubble of the buildings that were being 
destroyed and replaced, especially when they demolished the main pagan tem- 
ples.” By the mid-sixteenth century, a church and Cortés's new palace— built 
with the stones of Motecuhzoma’s destroyed residences—covered the rest of 
the formidable ceremonial complex, literally burying the “pagan” past along 
with the Indigenous bodies.” In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, while 
Spanish officials across the kingdom placed churches and chapels atop “pagan 
temples"— such as the Santuario de la Virgen de los Remedios built on Cholula's 
Tlachihualtepetl pyramid in 1594 or the Chapel of Roses placed atop the sum- 
mit of Tonantzin’s Tepeyac Hill in 1666—to stamp out “idolatrous” lifeways, 
hasten salvation, and ensure Spanish control over the present by erasing the past, 
what they did not realize is that this is also how Mexica rulers had used space and 
time to shore up their own power more than a century before.” 

Conventional wisdom holds that by the eighteenth century, the Mexica past 
had been long forgotten. A new cathedral and rebuilt viceregal palace dominated 
the north and east ends of the busy Plaza del Palacio, its pavers completely con- 
cealing Tenochtitlan’s foundations and—often flooded—waterways. The popu- 
lar tianguis (market), tecpan (Indigenous government building), and Indigenous 
parish San José de los Naturales—beating hearts of Indigenous continuity in the 
city—were kept blocks away from the colonial power center. If the most notable 
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sign of indigeneity was the “persistence of traditional religious beliefs,” then 
other signs of continuing Indigenous identities and practices must have been too 
subtle or dangerous to be obvious to criollos.” Mexico City's Indigenous pop- 
ulation nonetheless maintained a temporal and spatial distinctiveness— despite 
both segregation and integration orders—and their visible presence ultimately 
posed an ideological threat to Spanish sovereignty." The piedras antiguas of 
1790, in this sense, are usually considered to physically embody a resurgence of 
Mexico City’s "forgotten" Indigenous past.” Certainly, however, México's ar- 
chive of Indigenous history—a project that stretched back hundreds of years— 
did not originate in 1790. 

And neither the stones' aesthetic nor their reappearance was a complete 
surprise to those criollos-americanos already drawing from Mexica, Nahua, 
and colonial archives to create an American past of their own.”* In fact, by the 
1790s, New Spain's capital city was studded with physical elements of pre-in- 
vasion history. Yet as in the previous century, settler confusion or misunder- 
standing of Indigenous temporalities and what counted as "religious" shaped the 
criollo-americano archive and their interpretations of ancient American history. 
The tensions inherent in criollos-americanos' attempts to describe Indigenous 
pasts that were not “idolatrous” came to the surface in 1790, as the growing 
requirement of secularism among Atlantic scholarship and an attenuating re- 
lationship to the secularizing Crown caused the predominantly Catholic cri- 
ollos-americanos to miss (or avoid) the cosmological histories stamped on the 
city's piedras themselves. 

This chapter returns to the Mexica pasts that Cortés and his cohort ban- 
ished underground, but that criollos-americanos would work so hard to bring 
to light. Yet in studying what they believed to be remnants of a vanquished 
past, criollos-americanos missed the multiplicity of temporalities and cosmol- 
ogies that enabled the lived space of Indigenous life in Mexico City to remain, 
allegedly hidden in plain sight. The consequence was the justification of pol- 
icies and everyday actions that denied the priorities of living Indigenous peo- 
ples in New Spain, revealing that Indigenous dispossession was inevitable to 


criollos-americanos’ vision of the modern New Spanish landscape. 
P P 


Balancing and Cohabiting with the Ages 


Mesoamerican archaeologists believe that over thirty-five hundred years ago, 
in the Gulf lowlands of the slender isthmus currently occupied by the Mexican 
states of Veracruz and Tabasco, lived the people Nahuas later called *Olmecas." 
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There, and along the central Coatzacoalcos River, these Olmecas built towns 
with pyramids and ballcourts, raised corn and beans, developed a timekeeping 
system, wrote on stone tablets, and carved colossal basalt busts.” Their markets 
circulated with precious jade, obsidian, turquoise, and marine shells, objects that 
connected them to communities far across land and water.?? Farther north and 
inland—but at roughly the same time—the city-state of Cuicuilco, located on 
the southern shore of Lake Texcoco, dominated the central Mexico basin. After 
Cuicuilco was destroyed by the volcano Xitle, a rival city north of the lake rose 
from the ashes: this was the place the Nahuas would call “Teotihuacan” or “the 


”31 Olmecas, Cuicuilcas, and Teoti- 


place of the people who had become gods. 
huacanos, among others, left testimonies on the land in the form of their struc- 
tures, carvings, and votive objects, their physical traces regularly encountered, 
collected, and narrated by Nahuatl-speaking migrants and others who moved 
into the central part of current-day Mexico. For the most part, Nahua historians 
referred to any of these “civilized” predecessors, “los antiguos” —real and fictive 
ancestors—as “Toltecas,” a name from the Nahuatl for “artisan.” 

The arrival of the migrant Mexica in the central basin was preceded by the 
occupation and invasion of Nahuatl-speaking kin from the north. By 1428, how- 
ever, the denizens of Tenochtitlan—Mexicas who had allied with Tepanecas 
from Tlacopan and Acolhuas from Texcoco—defeated the once-preeminent 
altepetl Azcapotzalco to rise to dominance, their trebled power expanding for 
almost one hundred years.” The Triple Alliance forces would eventually extend 
southeast to areas in the current Mexican states of Puebla, Veracruz, Chiapas, 
Oaxaca, and to the edge of Michoacán in the west. Mexica rulers used their 
might to amass los antiguos’ items—carvings, figurines, obsidian, jade, turquoise 
pieces, etc. At the imperial complex on Chapultepec Hill, Motecuhzoma I in- 
stalled plants, animals, and objects from across the Mexica domain. Meant to 
emphasize the enormity of Alliance tribute lands, Motecuhzoma’s encyclopedic 
zoological and botanical gardens designated Tenochtitlan as the center of the 
Mexica political universe. The architecture, artifacts, and imagery from antiguo 
(former) eras on display designated it as the cosmic center as well. 

Mexica historical protocols—cosmic, scribal, aesthetic, and archival—literal- 
ized Mexica power in a way that was visible to—and could hardly have failed to 
impress, and perhaps intimidate— the Spanish invaders.? But when Europeans 
arrived in the Mexico Valley they were largely unaware of how the "Toltec" and 
other antiguo places and pieces were used to Mexica ends. Spanish scholars like 
Sahagün recorded songs, commissioned chronicles, gathered mapas, and copied 
“hieroglyphics,” seeking to document Toltec existence as historic rather than 
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cosmic. From this base, Europeans and later criollos fixed storied spaces and cos- 
mic beings based on materials that were sometimes themselves interpretations 
meant to legitimate Mexica rule. 

Current-day scholars have described the Mexica reuse of antiguo items as 
“Aztec antiquarianism” or “indigenous Mesoamerican archaeology,” the latter 
clarifying it as not a uniquely Mexica practice. These terms, however, inaccu- 
rately imply that the materials were considered old, rather than merely from a 
distant world, or that they were used to study the past in a way analogous to 
Western archaeological practices. Remnant antiguo objects, however, mark 
not an absolute break between past and present—as in Western versions of ar- 
chaeology or antiquarianism— but instead enable the cohabitation or deliberate 
intermingling of different temporalities. Antiguo items—usually considered 
“inanimate” by Westerners but considered by the Mexica as animated with teotl 
(cosmic power) —live in the present as well as being from the past.*” Thus Mex- 
icas experienced traces of previous worlds not as “ruins” but as living aspects of 
los antiguos (ancestors) that connected them to distant but still-visible pasts. 

For example, the Mexica adopted Toltec iconography and sculptural aes- 
thetics—such as deploying the reclining chacmool figure in their own temple 
complexes—and incorporated powerful materials—such as tezontle (volcanic 
stone) from Mount Xitle, the volcano that had destroyed Cuicuilco—in the stat- 
ues and buildings of Tenochtitlan.? And when Motecuhzoma I’s rule ended in 
1469, Mexica-style monumental sculptures could be found across central Mex- 
ico and toward the southeastern coast—over all of the tribute lands—many of 
which were constructed to displace gods other than the Mexica patron Huitzilo- 
pochtli.? In this way Mexica dominance was enacted over and on the land.* 

Even after the Spanish invasion, Nahuas saw the landscape around them as in- 
extricably tied to the cosmic stories that gave meaning to their pasts and presents. 
With Franciscan missionary Bernardino de Sahagún, sixteenth-century Nahua 
students recorded how los viejos (elders) told of the earliest peoples, obscured by 
the mists of time, who had lived in a northern place called Tamoanchan, “Land 
of Rain or Mist.” Sometimes the people of Tamoanchan—supposed to come 
from the rubber lands of the Gulf coast—were called olmecah (s. olmecatl), 
"rubber people,” and sometimes toltecah (s. toltecatl), “artisans.” The elders 
remembered them because "everywhere you look you see the remains of their 
clay vessels, their cups, their carvings, their dolls, their figurines, their bracelets, 
their ruins are all around"? A song, included in a collection now called the Can- 
tares mexicanos, spoke of a great metropolis or tollan (place among the reeds), 
where "[i]n a certain era which no one can reckon, which no one can remember 
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there was a government for a long time.” It recalled how power, knowledge, 
and prestige were afterward transferred to Teotlapan, “Land of the Gods,” where 
another tollan—Teotihuacán—was built by giants. The giants dedicated their 
immense stone pyramids to the Sun (Tonatiuh) and the Moon (Coyolxauhqui). 
Other tollans—Xicocotitlan, Tula, and Tlalchihualtepec (Mountain of Unfired 
Bricks)—featured massive stone pyramids as well, the latter dedicated to the 
feathered-serpent deity Quetzalcoatl.** Of these great tollans, all eventually de- 
stroyed, the Cantares recount: “truly the Toltecs once lived there.” 

For the Mexica and their descendants, creation from destruction was a pat- 
tern with cosmic precedence. Mexica teachings held that at the conclusion of 
each age, the old world is demolished and a new one is created along with new 
creatures and new landscapes. Different Suns (ages) are linked to transforma- 
tions—in landscapes and beings—of cosmic power, teotl. The rulers’ deliberate 
rewriting and reworking of the past balanced the universe according to these 
Mexica principles: new days result from struggles amongst the Sun (Life) and 
Moon (Death); new ages result from struggles between the patrons of the four 
cardinal dimensions (North, South, East, West).** The implosion and recreation 
of days and ages are the result of cataclysmic change and subsequent rebalance 
brought by the gods and steadied by ceremony and just leadership. 

Nauha students also recorded traditional stories and teachings that recalled 
the previous ages and how each had met its end.” An account included in the 
Annals of Cuaubtitlan, also recorded around 1570—likely by one of Sahagún's 
students—tells that the first and earliest age, called the Sun of 4 Atl (Water), 
came to an end when the world was flooded and all the inhabitants became 
fish.? The second age—the Sun of 4 Ocelotl (Jaguar) —was ruled by Tezcatl- 
ipoca (Smoking Mirror), patron of the north. This world, the Age of Giants, 
ended when mighty jaguars devoured the Sun. Next came the Sun of 4 Qui- 
ahuitl (Rain), ruled by Tlaloc, god of rain and lightening. During this age it 
rained fire and the earth was covered in tezontle; Quetzalcoatl (Feathered Ser- 
pent) formed humans from this world's ashes. At the end of the final Toltec era, 
the Sun of 4 Ehecatl Quetzalcoatl (Wind), the humans were transformed into 
monkeys and swept into the mountains by a hurricane.” 

While the Toltecs had maintained a system of Four Suns, the Mexica added a 
fifth, the Sun of 4 Ollin (Movement). This age was ruled by the god of the east, 
Tonatiuh (associated with the Mexica solar god, Huitzilopochtli), also known 
as Ollin Tonatiuh (Solar Movement). An account recorded in the Florentine 
Codex places the beginnings of 4 Ollin in flames, when the gods at Teotihua- 


can invited the ordinary person Nanahuatzin to immolate himself to bring 
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forth the dawn.” According to another version, after Huitzilopochtli was born, 
his siblings attacked their mother Coatlicue (Serpents, Her Skirt) at Mount 
Coatepec (Serpent Mountain).* Huitzilopochtli vanquished his four hundred 
cloud-serpent brothers (Centzonhuitznahua) and transformed them into stars. 
His sister Coyolxauhqui became the Moon and Huitzilopochtli took the form 
of the Sun (Tonatiuh). Every night, during the long period of darkness between 
dusk and dawn, Huitzilopochtli reenacts this epic battle with his siblings. As 
indicated by its name, the Fifth Sun is expected to end in earthquake, famine, 
and upheaval.” 

Ensuring the cosmos remained balanced when passing from one age to the next 
required certain precautions, and each end of the fifty-two-year cycle requires 
specific protocols as well. These actions, such as the “New Fire” or “Binding of the 
Years” ceremony—which welcomes the new Sun through the ritual extinguishing 
of the old fire at dusk and lighting of a new fire at dawn—were dictated by proph- 
ecy and divine instructions as recorded and performed by the tlacuiloque and 
other ritual experts. In preparation, animate or votive objects from the former 
Sun (or antiguo times) were broken and discarded or buried. Those selected to 
persist into the next age—called “pre-Sunrise” objects because they belonged to 
the time before the current Sun—were repaired and readied for their new roles. 
The extinguishing of fires at the beginning of the New Fire ceremony not only 
evoked the diurnal solar year and the Sun cycles but also Huitzilopochtli’s birth, 
and therefore, the rise of Mexica power? On this occasion, the previous fifty-two 
years are “bound up” by the ceremonial recitation of the “bundled” records.» All 
years are covered—often by multiple performers—and the retellings emphasize 
the most relevant stories and events. Thus the New Fire ceremony, reminiscent 
of Nanahuatzin’s sacrifice, is a form of embodied historical record keeping, com- 
pressing the events of many eras into one evening.” 

Mexica leaders recreated their world to emphasize the new Mexica age. 
Under the rule of tlatoque (s. tlatoani) Itzcoatl (reign 1428-1440) and Mote- 
cuhzoma I (reign 1440-1469), the Mexica-Tenochca capital's gridded layout, 
causeways, canals, and doubled Templo Mayor dedicated to Huitzilopochtli 
and Tlaloc were expressly constructed to recreate the cosmic arrangements of 
Aztlan and the tollans.* Starting with Itzcoatl, the tlacuiloque (professional 
scribes) produced new records centering Huitzilopochtli, presenting history 
from a Tenochca-Mexica perspective and instantiating Tenochtitlan’s rule as 
the beginning of a new life»? Whereas previous ages had belonged to Olmec, 
Teotihuacano, Chichimec, or Toltec peoples, the current Sun belonged to the 
Tenochca-Mexica, in the present and the past. 
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When rulers like Motecuhzoma I gathered olmecah and toltecah statues, 
ceramics, and masks, these pre-Sunrise items were not just meant to recall il- 
lustrious forebears or evoke the cycle of ages: they were a technique to harness 
these items’ teotl.® Pre-Sunrise items reiterated cosmic history and visualized 
the cosmic balance of power; incorporating them into the Tenochca-Mexica 
world had the effect of placing the Triple Alliance in an auspicious position in 
the spiraling sacred cycle of time. 


ALTHOUGH THE SIXTEENTH- AND seventeenth-century Franciscans and Je- 
suits were careful to investigate and document Indigenous lifeways in their own 
style, access to—or expressions of—antiguo Mexico were seen as dangerous to 
Spanish eyes. “Pagan” materials were still subject to seizure: those not exported 
were locked away in royal treasuries, out of sight of reportedly impressionable In- 
digenous viewers.* Yet as mapas depicting “idolatrous” scenes and “ugly” stone 
“idols” (god images) and other votive figures were publicly destroyed—whether 
forcibly or voluntarily—others were secreted away inside houses, caves, or buried 
underground, many still in Mexico City’s center. Unlike pre-Sunrise objects, 
these items were usually interred whole because breaking them would cause 
them to become unstable. In one piece, their power was still useful in the new 
colonial age. In this way, Nahua peoples maintained the cosmic balance as best 
they could, creating continuity with los antiguos. 

Thus, despite colonial-era efforts to displace and replace Mexica society, the 
old city still lived beneath the new one, its innumerable pre-Sunrise (antiguo) 
objects testament to an ongoing cosmic historicism. When Indigenous families 
left their segregated districts and moved into the traza for work, often living 
with Spanish families, they became even closer to the “idols” that had been built 
into exterior walls or secreted away inside. Thus the god images and other pow- 
erful items inside the plaster of their homes or under the pavement continued to 
enable the cohabitation of Mexica past with the Nahua and settler presents.“ In 
the late eighteenth century, as criollos-americanos turned to antiguo objects for 
their own needs, they further enabled that cohabitation. 


Visualizing Antiguo Mexico 


Despite the growing restrictions on Indigenous studies in the late seventeenth 
century, some criollo scholars still turned to structures and sculptures—both 
above and below ground—to demonstrate the antiquity of Indigenous peoples 
in the Americas.? Carlos de Sigiienza y Góngora, for example, performed a 
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partial excavation of the Pyramid of the Sun at Teotihuacan in 1675.56 Boturini 
went to Teotihuacan, too, likely bringing a few pieces back to his museum.” The 
well-publicized excavations in the Spanish Kingdom of Naples and arrival of the 
celebrated Le Antichita di Ercolano eposte (1757-92) volumes—which contained 
illustrations of the king’s Herculaneum collection at Portici—caused a stir in 
Mexico City, further encouraging landowners and savants to amass their own 
collections of antiquities. Elite hacendados who searched for bits of hidden 
history—or, more accurately, ordered Indigenous bondspeople to do so—not 
infrequently turned up caches of statuary, pottery, or funerary remains on their 
vast landholdings, sometimes broken, sometimes whole. While the neoclassical 
style inspired by the Vesuvian excavations resulted in a profusion of decorative 
candelabras and laurel swags in Europe, householders in New Spain took their 
decorative cues more locally, crafting cornerstones, baptismal fonts, and patio 
walls out of unearthed Indigenous sculptures, placing the massive monuments 
from the past on display. 

In 1786, criollo mathematician José Antonio Alzate y Ramirez in Mexico 
City received a letter from his colleague José Francisco Ruiz Cañete, which de- 
scribed a beautifully carved stone slab recovered from the rancho belonging to 
his family northeast of the capital. Ruiz explained that, not wanting to leave 
the carving behind, he had ordered the “Indios Carpinteros” at the rancho to 
dismantle, relocate, and reassemble it as a sluice box (“la caxa de un Placer”), an 
exceedingly pedestrian use for such an allegedly exceptional stone. Ruiz also 
described encountering a “very ugly” statue that he did not take home, one he 
identified as an “idolo” in human form, missing its head and arms. Ruiz re- 
called that over the years many such pieces had been taken from the rancho 
and used as material for outbuildings, courtyard pavers, or decoration." In his 
great-grandfather’s days, he remembered, a disinterred stone lion had been af 
fixed to a font of holy water."! The previous proprietors had engaged in a process 
of selective secularization, wherein certain Indigenous elements were deemed 
aesthetically pleasing and valuable (i.e., the sacred jaguar became a heraldic lion) 
while “ugly” god images were rejected as “idols” and therefore left in place. 

Ruiz’s account demonstrates the ubiquity of Indigenous statuary on view in 
eighteenth-century New Spain, almost all of which—like his sluice box—were 
the result of Indigenous laborers doing the work of excavation and transporta- 
tion. Indeed, almost every broken idolo installed in the walls and patios of New 
Spain had been placed there by Indigenous hands. In Mexico City, for example, 
fragments of the Templo Mayor went into the city’s first Catholic church, which 
Cortés had placed at the intersection of Tenochtitlan’s four altepeme as a stony 
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declaration of Spanish power. Likewise, pieces of Motecuhzoma’s palace became 
building stones for the viceregal complex. During the late eighteenth-century 
canal renovation project workers reportedly broke and reused unearthed mon- 
uments to repair the flood-prone plaza. These structures, as much a display of 
Indigenous presence as they are of criollo and Spanish visions of the ancient past, 
were literally built from Indigenous materials by Indigenous people. Ruiz thus 
provides a lesson in how to see in New Spanish architecture an ongoing system 
of extractive labor and a reiteration of Cortés’s original project in which Indige- 
nous subjects were forced to dismantle their own history but which, at the same 
time, kept that past close at hand. 

Ruiz’s letter also hints at a network of criollo-americano antiquaries extend- 
ing outside the capital city, a patriotic cohort who discussed the Indigenous 
past in terms of beauty, utility, and historicity. Whereas the previous gener- 
ation of criollos had prioritized the recovery and translation of manuscripts, 
this one increasingly utilized the material world to construct their histories. 
Criollos-americanos like Alzate and Ruiz were learning to read paper docu- 
ments and landscape features as parallel texts. Moreover, they began to consider 
the Indigenous materials as records not only of the past—as in proof that “it” 
happened—but as interpretive sources from which to learn about the past as 
well. Gradually, criollo-americano past-making practices shifted from that of 
typical antiquarianism—accentuated by the self-evident “pastness” of accumu- 
lated physical artifacts—to that of historiography: that is to say, the creation of 
a past through expert description and interpretation.” 

By the end of the eighteenth century, criollos-americanos had created a circuit 
of “must-see” archaeological sites. Although they knew of the interest Clavi- 
jero and his predecessors had shown in the supposedly Mexica structures in the 
north, these criollos-americanos kept their eyes largely focused on the kingdom’s 
tollans or toltecatl sites in the center and south. Some of the first to receive their 
descriptive attentions were Cholula, El Tajin (Paplanta), and Xochicalco. But 
Mexico City was really where the criollo vision of the Mexica past was clearest. 


Seeing the City under the City 


In 1769, Alzate had been selected to lead the Archdiocese of México's spatial 
organization project called “secularization,” that is to say, the integration of seg- 
regated Indigenous and Spanish parishes. According to the sixteenth-century 
principle of the “républica de indias,” Indigenous residents of the capital lived 
apart from the Europeans, who occupied the center of the city or traza.” Initially, 
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all of the city’s Indigenous residents had been confined toa single parish, San José 
de los Naturales, but after 1560 six Indigenous-only parishes (known as “doc- 
trinas de indios”) were installed across the city’s four quarters. Congregational 
separation was meant to facilitate evangelization, tribute collection, and the ad- 
ministration of the forced labor drafts as well as surveillance; after the 1692 up- 
risings, the segregation lines were redoubled.” Despite migration over the course 
of the eighteenth century, Indigenous residents were still compelled to belong 
to the doctrina where they used to live. Among other things, this caused a crisis 
of funding: for if Indigenous residents attended parishes outside of their home 
neighborhoods, the local parishes were deprived of their tithes. Alzate was called 
upon by Archbishop Lorenzana to study the problem and to propose a system for 
dissolving the caste-based spatial segregation. Although the project itself ended 
in 1772, Alzate did not stop learning about the city’s Indigenous history. 

Before the Spanish takeover, Tenochtitlan had been comprised of four polit- 
ical divisions—the altepeme Moyotlan, Teopan, Atzacoalco, and Cuepopan— 
each separated by canals and causeways running from the city’s ceremonial cen- 
ter to territories across the lake.” The Spanish would later term these divisions 
“parcialidades,” (quarters) and would preserve their boundaries and names: thus 
the initial quarters of Mexico City were San Juan Moyotlan, San Pablo Teopan, 
San Sebastián Atzacoalco, and Santa María Cuepopan (later Santa María la Re- 
donda).”*In México-Tenochtitlan, residents belonged to a specific politico-ethnic 
enclave of a given parcialidad, units called “tlaxilacalli” or “calpolli” (later called 
“barrios” by the Spanish), which each had separate leadership, duties, patron 
gods, and specific monumental architecture.” The new Spanish city’s adminis- 
trative barrios (neighborhoods) largely followed the spatial arrangement of the 
old ethnic units, which in turn allowed for a level of Indigenous control and 
continuity. Thus, with Indigenous life and identity still centered in the altepetl 
and its internal divisions in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, many of the 
ethnic identity groupings and subgroupings were sustained—spatially and in 
other ways—into the later colonial period.” México-Tenochtitlan’s placenames, 
too, endured, as the pastor of San José de los Naturales, Friar Agustin de Vetan- 
curt, documented in the late seventeenth century, and some endure today.” 

In 1789, Alzate began to revisualize the former Indigenous city. Alzate had 
prior cartographical experience: in 1767, he had copied a map depicting the Pa- 
cific coast of New Spain, which he updated into a map of southern North Amer- 
ica the following year.*° This map is noteworthy for the fact that it places most 
Indigenous peoples and places far to the north of Mexico City, not inside central 
New Spain.*! According to historian Matthew O'Hara, Alzate “believed there 
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were few true Indians left in urban areas” and that “pure Indians” only lived in 
the countryside, such as on the hacienda where Alzate grew up. Thinking that 
real Indigenous presence in Mexico City was a thing of the past, Alzate pro- 
ceeded to look for it in the past.*? He pursued his social-mapping project with 
reference to important archival antecedents: Sigüenza's map for the strengthen- 
ing of segregation after 1692; Vetancurt’s records of Indigenous placenames in 
Teatro mexicano (1698); and another map, held among Boturini’s materials: E/ 
Plano de Tenoxtitlan.9 Alzate also had prior experience with Nahuatl and put 
particular stock in Indigenous languages as keys to Indigenous worlds. From his 
work on the papers of sixteenth-century Spanish naturalist Francisco Hernán- 
dez de Toledo, for example, he had learned that Nahuatl plant names were a vast 
“storehouse of knowledge."** As Alzate walked Mexico City’s streets, he could 
still perceive the borders and identities of México-Tenochtitlan’s neighborhoods 
as noted on his sources.® 

Using these words and examples, Alzate would create a new map of the old 
city in 1789. This reconstruction project was necessary, he believed, because “the 
Mexican denominations will promptly be destroyed [‘exterminando’]” and pre- 
serving the names would provide “much knowledge of this part of history.”* 
Using a 1778 map of the contemporary city, Alzate overlaid what he had learned 
about the spatiality of Tenochtitlan, showing the sixteenth-century ethnic orga- 
nization in eighteenth-century space." In a cartouche at the bottom of the sheet 
Alzate explained his map as meant “to give a sense of the people of ancient [anti- 
guo] Mexico,” certainly implying that “the people” otherwise had no such sense. 

Alzate’s 1789 map outlined the borders of Tenochtitlan’s altepeme and 
sixty-nine of its tlaxilaclque, providing boldface numbers for the latter to index 
their Nahuatl names and Spanish translations. To better visualize the original 
quarters, Alzate outlined them in yellow, blue, red, or green, superimposing Na- 
huatl names across the old altepeme.** These colors were not haphazard; they 
emulated the yellow causeways, blue canals, and red teocalme on the Plano de 
Tenoxtitlan.® The city’s ceremonial center, overlaying the Spanish traza, was 
outlined in yellow and annotated in red: a manacle points to the Templo de 
Huitzilopochtli and a star locates the Palace of Axayacatl, Motecuhzoma’s (and 
Cortés's) former seat? Alzate certainly did not provide every neighborhood 
name—perhaps this was because Mexica cosmological names were not usually 
bestowed on churches (likely for reasons of “idolatry”), and many by the 1780s 
were no longer in (public) use. Yet the volume of Indigenous toponyms listed in 
the key is nonetheless striking. Indeed, the entire execution implies that Alzate 
attempted to create something resembling a mapa antiguo. 
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FIGURE 10. José Antonio de Alzate y Ramirez, “Plano de 
Tenochtitlan” (1789), detail. Courtesy of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
de France. Map is shown without legend or cartouche. 


Marking the borders of quarters and neighborhoods were important civic 
functions in Mexica society and were reserved to a special class of elders who 
occupied the Huehuecalco (House of the Elders), the seat of social history in 
Tenochtitlan.” Alzate numbered the quarters in such a way as to follow the 
counterclockwise priority of altepetl responsibilities (which set the order of du- 
ties performed for the huey tlatoani or great ruler). Preserving that social spa- 
tial order, Alzate started with Moyotlan, the most important quarter and heart 
of the Indigenous city, where the Huehuecalco was located.” Thus in creating 
his mapa, Alzate took on the role of a tlaxilacalli elder, recalling who belonged 
where and why. He visualized duties and identities spatially, and his map allowed 
non-Nahuatl speakers to think that they, too, could do the same. Whereas pre- 
vious maps performed what art historian Barbara Mundy terms “cartographic 
effacements," Alzate’s 1789 map made the Indigenous city highly visible.” 

Yet Alzate sought only to preserve that which he understood as historical and 
geographic, not cosmic.” Perhaps for this reason, most names on Alzate's map 
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seem straightforward: Tzapotlan (Sapote Tree Place), Tecpancaltitlan (Next to 
the Tecpan), Teocaltitlan (Next to the Temple), Tequezquipan (Place of Much 
Salt), Tomatlan (Tomato Place). Likely, however, those translations were just the 
first-level meanings he was able to discern with his limited grasp of the language. 
For example, while Alzate noted the location of two “Places of Serpents” (Coat- 
lan), he did not connect them to Coatlicue (Huitzilopochtli’s mother) or the 
beginning of the Fifth Age, which would have required a more metaphorical in- 
terpretation. Similarly, Alzate’s map provided no explanation for why Hueipan- 
tonco is the “Land of Great Things,” implying that the higher-level meaning—at 
least—was lost on him? While purporting to provide “a sense of the people of 
ancient Mexico,” the map instead described a Mexica topography—rather than 
Nahua ontology—that may no longer have held literal relevance (such as number 
forty-one, “Where They Twist Ropes”). Nonetheless, because many of the new 
churches and chapels retained their Nahuatl names into the eighteenth century, 
Alzate assumed they were continuous with toponyms of the past.” In some ways 
this was true, due to the symbolic importance of parishes to community life.” 
Having physically built most of the doctrinas’ churches and chapels—as well as 
funded their construction—Indigenous communities made the buildings and 
interiors into “a type of communal spiritual capital.””? These spaces adapted 
tlaxilacalli identity and functioned to cohere an ethnically and spatially specific 
Nahua identity throughout the eighteenth century.!% Alzate’s knowledge of the 
locations, however, came not from Indigenous residents themselves—whom he 
believed no longer existed—but from the “Indian” archive, which preserved a 
past rather than present record of Indigenous México. 

Alzate’s reconstructed Tenochtitlan was a colonial artifact that perpetuated 
colonial interpretations of Nahua space. In this sense, even the map’s recovery 
of literal place and practice still results in an effacement of contemporary belief 
and existence. Nonetheless, because the spatial arrangement of lots and neigh- 
borhoods as well as the distribution of monumental architecture and sacred 
sites enacted the Mexica migration history—which sixteenth-century historian 
Tezozómoc recalled was dictated by Huitzilopochtli himself—the preservation 
of these spaces into the colonial era meant the preservation of that living narra- 
tive.' Moreover, because it was at the level of the altepetl and its subdivisions 
that the duties and identities of an individual Mexica person would have become 
socially legible and because tlaxilacalli identities comprised a “crucial part of 
residents’ sense of themselves in the city,” Alzate’s map did—by extension and 
by accident—repopulate a Nahua city, even when one criollo-americano had 


learned to visualize, but not see, it.” 
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Observing the Empire’s Archive 


The renovations that revealed the piedras antiguas in 1790 were part of a larger 
program of imperial revitalization pushed onto the colonies from the imperial 
center.!% The Bourbon kings Carlos III (reign 1759-1788) and Carlos IV (reign 
1788-1808) pursued “modernization” agendas that advanced infrastructural, 
secularization, and economic reforms, including new “scientific” forms of labor 


management, population control, and resource extraction.” 


Spain’s power over 
its overseas kingdoms had wavered a century before—exemplified by the 1692 
“tumulto de los indios”—but the imperial grip had been progressively tightening 
ever since, particularly renewed in the eighteenth century by an influx of Amer- 
ican raw material to the Iberian Peninsula and changes in reigning power. 
The new Spanish court, in the thrall of Enlightenment theories of science and 
governance, was eager to enact them in the Americas." In New Spain, the impe- 
rial government enforced new fiscal policies (including new Royal monopolies, 
taxes, and increased exports), installed standing armies, and reorganized the 
kingdom into twelve new “intendencies” (districts). Whereas formerly most 
of the colony's bureaucratic posts had been held by American-educated, reli- 
gious criollos, these positions were increasingly filled by secular “peninsulares” 
who looked to bring the colony under closer Spanish oversight.” The Crown 
also attempted to mitigate Church power by seizing Church property, expelling 
Jesuits, and encouraging the appointment of European rather than mendicant 
(usually criollo) parish priests. 

The Crown also sponsored long distance expeditions to sites of scientific, his- 
torical, and economic interest around and beyond the empire. Beginning with 
the 1768 Franciscan explorations of what became Alta California and the 1779 
Bodega y Quadra excursion to “Puerto de Santiago" — presently Port Etches, 
Alaska—overseas voyages brought Madrid new information about the world 
while attempting to lay claim to Pacific lands ahead of Russian and British com- 
petitors. In 1789, Carlos IV backed Alessandro Malaspina's famous "Voyage of 
Discovery" that sailed the Pacific for five years and gained an enormous amount 
of intelligence as well as territory and “natural resources.” On the mainland, 
the Crown sponsored an official exploration of the reportedly ancient ruins in 
the Kingdom of Guatemala near the village of Santo Domingo de Palenque as 
well as the Expedicion Botánica al Virreinato de Nueva España (1787-1803) led 
by Spanish physician Martín Sessé y Lacasta and accompanied by botanists José 
Mariano Mociño (criollo) and Vicente Cervantes (Spanish).!? The Sessé-Mo- 


cifio team set off to explore areas near Cuernavaca and Acapulco before turning 
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northward to the provinces of Michoacan, Guadalajara, Sonora, and Sinaloa in 
1790.'"' By 1792, Mociño was sailing off the coast of current-day Alaska, writ- 
ing about the lands, plants, and peoples he encountered in his 1794 Noticias de 
Nutka. As many of the Crown’s exploring and military activities—often led by 
Europeans—focused on New Spain’s borderlands, soon New Orleans, Pensac- 
ola, and San Francisco threatened to eclipse Mexico City as the center of New 
Spanish intelligence. 

With the rapidly shifting alliances of the late eighteenth century and Crown 
attention drawn to farther-flung territories, Mexico City’s criollos realized the 
potential for their political and intellectual marginalization as well: for while 
administrative power was still coming from Madrid, the balance of intellectual 
power seemed to be moving north and eastward.'”” Already, the US capital of 
Philadelphia had become a cosmopolitan hub for science, especially thanks to 
the preeminent American Philosophical Society, founded by Benjamin Frank- 
lin in 1743. Increasingly those Spanish subjects in Havana or Madrid who 
could have come to México headed north instead.!? Criollos-americanos, too, 
looked abroad rather than at home for intellectual inspiration. Yet increasing 
marginalization also pressed criollos-americanos to express their expertise over 
the lands of their birth in the scientific lingua franca of the Atlantic: observa- 
tion and description. Long an important component of natural philosophy, by 
the mid-eighteenth century “scientific observation” was a practice and form of 
knowledge in its own right, and criollos-americanos readily took it up to main- 
tain a say in transatlantic conversations.!!* 

Although European naturalists and cartographers could easily observe and 
describe peoples, landscapes, and plants seen on their expeditions, their access 
was limited to that which was in the present moment and close at hand. Both 
criollos-americanos and Europeans vied to gain and maintain interpretive au- 
thority over the records of Mexica history, of which Boturini’s collection was 
emblematic. These materials comprised, mainly, the “cacique-creole archive” 
that had been written or assembled by Indigenous historians (such as Alvarado 
Tezozómoc, Ixtlilxóchitl, Chimalpahin, etc.) and mapas that had become part 
of—or were products of—colonial administration.' Thus the opportunity for 
first-person observation enabled by criollos-americanos’ physical proximity to 
American materials—as well as their ability to transcribe, translate, and trans- 
mit those sights abroad—became a prominent way of asserting their authority 
and ownership of New World information, especially of knowledge about the 
past. To capitalize on their new position, criollos-americanos emphasized the im- 
portance of their direct access to original physical monuments and reproduction 
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from eyewitness, not exegesis. In this way, criollos made sure that they were the 
experts; theirs was an acquisitive, possessive visuality that occluded other sight- 
ings of the past. 

In the 1780s and 1790s, prominent criollos-americanos in Mexico City orga- 
nized periodicals and salons to disseminate the newest scientific developments 
from Europe, the United States, and South America and to circulate their own 
first-hand observations across the Atlantic world." Due to the high patriotic 
stakes, criollos-americanos were keen to challenge foreign interpretations of 
New Spain with their own descriptions of “Mexican antiquities”; indeed, they 
were particularly interested in disseminating correct—or at least favorable—in- 
terpretations of American materials.” In 1788, Alzate founded the magazine 
Gazeta de Literatura de México, which over its seven years in print became the 
mouthpiece for European-inspired, Enlightenment-era scientific and political 
writings. In its inaugural issue, Alzate announced the magazine’s commit- 
ment to detail “the few antiquities that remain of the Mexican nation” and to 
conserve “in writing the irrefutable records that serve as an index to the genius, 
character, and customs of the Mexican nation,” making clear the connection 
between historical description and criollo patriotism.” Although a supporter of 
the Bourbon renovation projects, Alzate worried that New Spain’s “ancient” his- 
tory would be forgotten in the push for modernization.!” He thus highlighted 
the need to preserve antiquities through description because if otherwise, "in the 
short span of a century, scarcely any records will still be found."?! Connectedly, 
Alzate promised to include engravings of the antiquities in the magazine, “if the 
printing costs [could] sustain it."?? The organization of this field of readers re- 
sulted in increasing interest in criollos reproducing and interpreting the colonial 
archive for themselves. 

Until the publication of Clavijero’s Storia antica del Messico, the Crown and its 
viceregal agents had been largely ambivalent about the “Indian” archive in New 
Spain. Boturini's materials had been seized, after all, largely in consequence of his 
support for the Virgin of Guadalupe and his allegedly unauthorized presence, not 
because of the danger—or value—of his collection’s contents. In 1780, however, 
the Spanish Crown issued the first in a series of royal orders to remand all colonial 
records— including Boturini’s—to Spain.'” This assertion of royal prerogative to 
claim any records from “the Indies” targeted the very materials and themes that 
criollos-americanos believed was their own heritage. In response, throughout the 
1780s and 1790s, a team of Mexico City americanos—comprised of Mariano 
Fernández de Echeverría y Veytia, Diego Garcia Panes, José Joaquin Granados y 
Gálvez, and Antonio de León y Gama— worked to “take copies” of the records for 
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their personal collections.'?* The copying they performed— not just the reproduc- 
tions made to keep paper documents in the country but also those copies made 
of archaeological artifacts— prioritized both criollo-americano eyewitness and 
possession. When, in 1791, Boturini's collection was again inventoried and the 
entire holdings of the Royal and Pontifical University transferred to Madrid the 
following year, this seemed to confirm Mexico City's antiquaries’ fears of losing 
their patria s treasures forever. ? Thus the americanos replication of the viceregal 
archive was a deliberate gesture through which to claim Mexican heritage as well 
as Mexican title on criollo grounds.'?* León y Gama, who served on the high 
court and in the viceregal Secretariat, had exceptional access to the archive of 
colonial records that made him a particularly important node in the Mexico City 
network ofcriollo knowledge production. He even hired an artist to copy records 
for a year and a half in an effort he described in 1796 “to prevent the Mexican 
monuments from leaving here"—if not in form— then at least in content." 

In some ways, the conspiracy worked: although many of the Boturini materi- 
als ultimately left Mexico for Spain—as well as France, Britain and the United 
States—at least four copies of the collection were in existance by the end of the 
1790s. This criollo-americano version of the "Indian" archive—many steps 
away from the supposedly forgotten *pre-Hispanic" past they were assumed to 
represent —became “a substantial element of what is today Mexican historiog- 
raphy.”!*8 The new archive, both in Spain and across the Atlantic world, was a 
thoroughly transformed version of the Indigenous past as americano history. 


Publishing Possessive Visuality 


The transformation of physical Indigenous materials into printed paper records 
would become the hallmark of criollo-americano description. Indeed, to ensure 
correct versions of American history, criollos-americanos added the crucial vi- 
sual component of engraved illustrations to their verbal descriptions. Ultimately 
they described the past as much with pictures as with words. By adjusting and 
adapting the reigning conventions, criollo-americano observers became local 
examples of transitional settler visual regimes that included select aspects of 
Indigenous-built landscapes when describing American history.'”? While their 
visuality was certainly conversant with Western epistemological priorities and 
the politically and ethnically specific *visual appetite" that art historian Daniela 
Bleichmar has called a “Hispanic way of knowing empire,” the criollo-americano 
model of visuality was expressly—and possessively—A merican in that it also 


mirrored the visuality of Mexica mapas.'*° 
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Because descriptions or “copies” were, as León y Gama put it, attempts to keep 
the monuments in their possession, criollos-americanos valued technical accu- 
racy in their reproductions. These late eighteenth-century scholars, however, 
were certainly not the first to illustrate ancient Mexican history, but the en- 
gravings in earlier Spanish chronicles had largely been narrative reconstructions 
rather than eyewitness depictions or testimonies. Boturini's Idea, for example, 
contained no images and only spare verbal description; Clavijero’s illustrations 
were made in Europe and based on previously published images. The illustra- 
tions for antiquarian writings by criollos-americanos Alzate or Ruiz, however, 
were engraved contemporaneously from sketches taken on-the-spot and re- 
produced with the explicit promise of verisimilitude.?! To this point, even if 
only the criollos-americanos were authorized to make the descriptions, it was 
nonetheless a patriotic imperative for all Spanish subjects to view them. This 
quasi-democratic impulse assumed that all (criollos) not only cou/d know these 
materials but also that they should. 

For this reason, the two important and criollo-run periodicals in Mexico 
City, Gazeta de México (the Viceroyalty’s semiofficial publication, founded in 
1784) and Alzate's Gazeta de Literatura (founded in 1788), frequently centered 
topics of transatlantic and hemispheric scientific, historical, and literary interest. 
An early issue of Gazeta de México, for example, described a cache of gigantic 
bones—tusks, shoulder blades, and femurs—unearthed during excavations at 
Mexico City’s Tepeyac Hill quarry, fossils that the author related to the “Ele- 
phant bones” emerging in Siberia and Canada as well as those “in abundance 
on the banks of the Ohio River.”*? Another example appeared in the July 12, 
1785, issue in which a government inspector named Diego Ruiz described his 
visit to the “Pirámide de los Nichos” at El Tajin (Paplanta) in the highlands near 
the Gulf coast (now Veracruz state).!** Describing the structure’s dimensions 
rather than its appearance —and counting its 1,075 steps—Ruiz included an 
idealized illustration depicting the site's main pyramid in a style reminiscent 
of the engraving of Teotihuacan used by Clavijero.'** In so doing, agent Ruiz 
placed El Tajín within Teotihuacan’s aesthetic—and therefore historical —lin- 
eage. This article notably increased criollos” and Europeans’ desire to see El Tajín 
and to locate other structures within that Teotihuacano lineage as well.' And 
as Ruiz had done in 1785, in 1791 Alzate also provided a description and engrav- 
ing of the pyramid at Xochicalco, similarly placing it on the criollo-americano 


circuit of the past.'?* 


In using Teotihuacan as a model against which to com- 
pare other Indigenous architectures, Ruiz and Alzate applied a Mexica sense 


of the Toltec past that was circulated, visually, in printed media. Not only were 
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criollos-americanos describing the Mexica history around them: they were also 
recreating their own images of that past in the present. 


Mapping Migration from the North 


Alzate could not have missed Mexica migration history entirely while mapping 
Mexico City because afterward he redoubled his interests in locating Azteca 
origins, which had surfaced on the simple map he created for Archbishop Lo- 
renzana's Historia—depicting Cortés’s voyages and measuring the distance from 
Mexico City to Hawikuh (Cíbola)—as well as on his extremely detailed 1768 
map of southern North America.” On that latter map, Alzate depicted not only 
the rivers Gila and Colorado, the Gulf of California, and Cibola but also “Quiv- 
ira Fabulosa” and the place from which “the Mexican Indians left to found their 
Empire,” the “Laguna de Teguyo.”!** In an article on Mexica origins published in 
his magazine, Alzate stated that the Mexica journey had begun when they “left 
the North, in the vicinity of the Tehuallo [Teguayo] Lagoon,” and he identified 
the position at “41 degrees latitude and 265 and a half longitude,” supposed to 
index Mowichat, or Nootka Sound, the site of contemporaneous territorial dis- 
putes among Spain, Britain, and the US." Locating Mexica homelands in the 
Pacific Northwest, therefore, could potentially tip the scales of possession. 
Relying on descriptions portrayed in Captain Cook’s 4 Voyage to the Pacific 
Ocean (1784) and records of the 1775 Bodega y Quadra expedition, Alzate 
registered similarities between Nu-chah-nulth (Nootka) and Mexica peoples. 
For example, on plate forty-two in the atlas from Cook’s Third Voyage, in an 
image of two sculpted pillars in a Nuu-chah-nulth dwelling—probably painted 
divider screens—Alzate detected a resemblance to “two pilasters sculpted with 
base-relief hieroglyphs” retrieved from the banks of Lake Texcoco at Pantitlan 
in 1767. He concluded that if others also compared Mexican monuments to 
Captain Cook’s illustrations, they too would “feel the oneness from sculpture to 
sculpture.”** Alzate also noted a supposed similarity between Nuu-chah-nulth 
and Otomi women’s clothing, and proposed—with unclear evidence—a similar- 
ity across language (“la lengua de los Nootcacos” and the “idioma Mexicano”). 
Not just an “interesting point in the History,” to Alzate the connection meant 
that “Nootka” lands were once in Mexica (or even Otomi or Chichimeca) 
hands. To further support his hypothesis that New Spain’s peoples migrated 
from Nootka, Alzate referenced traditions of migration allegedly held by all the 
“Naciones del Norte,” not just the Mexica.'* That these traditions were reli- 
able indicators of a path rested on the fact that—as it had for Clavijero—the 
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migrants had left physical records in the form of “antiquities which still remain,” 
including “casa grande’ on the banks of the Rio Gila, and that of ‘casas grandes’ 
in the vicinity of the Presidio de Janos.”*** Alzate did not just transpose Mexica 
forebears: he transported all of central Mexican history northward.'* 

This conflation of disparate locations was not just cartographic imprecision: 
locating the Mexica homeland at 41 (and potentially also 49.5) degrees north 
amounted to a possessive tactic in the contemporary contest between Britain 
and Spain for the Pacific coast. Although his coordinates for the location of 
Mexica origins land in the water, a cross-comparison with those recorded by 
Mociño in 1792 gives a sense of what Alzate meant: N 41°33’, W 127° instead 
of W 265.5” is still a location in the Pacific Ocean but it is not far from the Cal- 
ifornia coast near the town of Klamath, within the current-day Yurok Indian 
Reservation.'*° This is also the spot that Juan Francisco de la Bodega y Quadra 
and Bruno de Heceta had renamed Trinity Bay in 1775. In fact, the Olekwo'l 
(Yurok) and Taa-laa-wa Dee-ni’ Big Lagoon Rancheria is not far off from this 
site. It is therefore conceivable that “Tehuallo” (or Teguayo) is an approximation 
of “Tolowa” (or Taa-laa-wa), a Yurok name for the Dee-ni peoples in the area.“ 
Teguayo, the governor of New Orleans Esteban Rodriguez Miró reminded the 
Spanish Crown in 1785, was believed to be the location of Aztlan." 

Despite the inaccuracy of Alzate’s directions, his intention is clear: to move 
Mexican origins north and locate Mexica ancestors in disputed Nuu-chah-nulth 
homelands. If, Alzate wrote in 1792, most of the Mexican monuments had not 
already been destroyed, then given the expanse of territory Alzate imagined the 
Mexica had once lived on, there would still be proof that Mexicans were once 
“one of the most powerful peoples in the world"? While Alzate would also 
insist that antiquities proved the “legitimate origin of Indians,” by then he had 
already been thinking about the connection between Indigenous origins and 
Mexican monuments for some time; for Alzate, those connections were related 
to laying claim—linguistically, cartographically, and visually—to Indigenous 
homelands via Indigenous history. 


Identifying Mexican History 


In the late summer of 1790, the first piedra antigua was set aright in front of one 
of the viceregal palace doors, facing the former Plaza Mayor. The night it was 
hoisted up, onlookers immediately identified the stone as belonging to “the an- 
cient temple of the Mexicans” once located on the site.” One guard remembered 
noticing that the statue was “without feet or head” and had a “skull on its back 
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and another skull in front with four hands." P?! 


Some viewers speculated it was a 
statue of Huitzilopochtli; others insisted it was Tezcatlipoca.'*? To those famil- 
iar with Spanish rather than Mexica aesthetics, the statue's snakes, dismembered 
hands, and array of human skulls may have implied the themes of death and war 
and inspired descriptions of the statue as an “ugly idol"? 

From his desk just steps away in the palace office, Antonio de León y Gama— 
one of the patriotic criollos-americanos working to copy New Spain's viceregal 
records before they disappeared to Madrid—had watched the excavation with 
particular attention. He believed that the monument would provide a correct 
understanding of “the Indians of this America,” and for this reason approved of 
its display.^* However, worried that the unrestricted exposure would subject it 
to the actions of "crude and childish people" and increase the damage already 
caused by extraction, León y Gama soon began to advocate for the piedra's pro- 
tection and installation at the Royal and Pontifical University within the palace 
complex.? Before it was moved, however, he took “an exact copy of it, in order 
to keep it in my possession, as an original monument of Antiquity." ^? The fear- 
some “idol” —now commonly acknowledged as an image of Huitzilopochtli’s 
mother, Coatlicue—was indeed sent to the University, where she attracted long 
lines of supplicants who left behind candles and various offerings in the court- 
yard where she stood. 

Yet despite this attention, in the December 13, 1790 issue of his Gazeta de 
Literatura, Alzate admitted with some surprise that no one had yet written of 
the piedra. ^? Four days later the second “grande lápida” was uncovered; Alzate 
printed a short notice in the new year's Gazeta and wrote about the topic again a 
few weeks later.'” In these brief contributions, he identified the stones as part of 
the Plaza Mayor ceremonial complex, and he suggested that the second stone was 
a sacrificial or calendrical statue. Alzate also tentatively offered the identities of 
Huitzilopochtli, Tezcatlipoca, and Tlaloc for the first stone. Without expertise 
in the inscriptions, however, Alzate admitted his fear of looking for meaning 
where there was none to find (not, notably, where the meaning was merely not 
known to him).!% Overall he proclaimed the task “not suited to his temper."!&! 
For Alzate, the statues posed a problem both of expertise and humility. But that 
did not keep others from seeking to know—and fix—what the stones “meant.” 

A few months later, Alzate’s brief writings on the piedras were critiqued in 
a letter to the Gazeta de México. The writer, styled “Ocelot! Tecuilhuitzintli” 
expressed his belief that the sculptures provided a much-needed opportunity to 
defend his American compatriots against European slander but that Alzate and 
his colleagues had failed to do so. To Tecuilhuitzintli, Alzate’s failures indicated 
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not merely a lack of knowledge, but a lack of direct, eyewitness observation. 
Tecuilhuitzintli identified the first statue as “Teotlacanexquimilli”—god of fog 
and obscurity—who was attended by the “shameful Venus” Tlazolteotl (Earth 
Lord) and Tlaltechtli (Filth Goddess), the “avenger of adulterers.”* Those who 
had actually seen (or met) the statue, Tecuilhuitzintli continued, would never 
have mistaken it for the imperious Huitzilopochtli: “Everyone may have, Your 
Grace, the pleasure of meeting him [Teotlacanexquimilli] in the courtyard of 
this University, where he received me, Your Grace, this afternoon, standing, but 
without feet. The God of War, Señor Huitzilopochtli, is less courteous, and even 


if Moctezuma himself had entered [the courtyard] he would not have raised 
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himself from his corner bench.”!** The amusing vignette made his point: had 
Alzate been led by Mexica priorities, he could never have made such an error in 
identification, which to Tecuilhuitzintli was an offense worse than European 
speculation. Indeed, he wrote, European detractors who “becloud our glories” 
were not nearly as treacherous as those who, though “born among us,” none- 
theless “shamelessly spread” misinformation.'* The stone's true identity should 
have been obvious, chastised Tecuilhuitzintli, and Alzate’s mistaken conclusions 
were a dereliction of patriotic duty. 

Tecuilhuitzintli’s emphasis on observation and description is itself telling, 
although not about the piedras’ identities but instead about his own. Indeed, 
despite insisting that the first statue’s identity was readily visible, Tecuilhuitz- 
intli admits to taking interpretive cues from Boturini. In Idea and his museum, 
Boturini had identified a god-image in a passage repeated almost verbatim by 
Tecuilhuitzintli: “Teotlacanexquimilli, a dark bundle, or a god without feet or 
head, accompanied by Tlazolteotl, the shameful Venus, and by Tlateuctli, venge- 
ful god of adulteries.”' He also also confirmed that the second stone was indeed 
a “calendar”; he reported knowing that “the said sacrificial or meridian stone at 
least represents the Mexican months” from comparing their inscriptions to those 
on the mapas described by Boturini and Clavijero.'” Despite what he saw as 
Alzate’s errors, Tecuilhuitzintli’s own identifications imply a studied rather than 
firsthand experience. Moreover, the limited opportunities to accomplish rarified 
antiquarian studies of the “Indian” archive betray Tecuilhuitzintli as criollo. 

Accurately recognizing the specific iconography of the Mexica deities and 
inscriptions, as Tecuilhuitzintli alleges to have done, would have been almost 
impossible without some training in iconic Nahuatl as well as with the Spanish 
and alphabetic Nahuatl documents. Certainly, facility with spoken or alpha- 
betic Nahuatl would have made understanding the iconic writing that much 
easier, and given his pseudonym Ocelotl Tecuilhuitzintli positioned himself as 
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having an intimacy with Nahuatl language as well as Mexica cosmology. The 
pseudonym—which literally translates to “Jaguar Hummingbird-month”—os- 
tentatiously evokes a Mexica naming practice. But nonetheless, because Nahuatl 
writing simultaneously relays visual, vocative, aromatic, and embodied con- 
cepts, reading its metaphorical and multisensorial dimensions requires erudite 
local knowledge and a lifetime of training.’ Even if able to read on mimetic, 
conceptual, or phonetic levels, an untrained reader would still not be able to 
gather the text’s entire meaning.’ Tecuilhuitzintli must have had little sense 
of this, however, because he so forcefully asserts his absolute knowledge and 
thereby identifies himself even more clearly as a settler, not a Nahua, scholar. 
His letter demonstrates how the misappropriation of Indigenous concepts in 
criollo-americano history-making—on both material and epistemological lev- 
els—depended in large part on word and image. And although criollo historical 
methodology was potentially Nahua-inflected, it nonetheless ultimately asserted 
the primacy of Western over Indigenous knowledge frames. 

Tecuilhuitzintli’s “obvious” interpretation of the piedras antiguas implies 
something else as well, for the impulse to use Boturini’s specific translation 
would only have occurred to Tecuilhuitzintli had he seen the image of Tlazol- 
teotl (Earth Lord) carved into the underside of the piedra’s base. But Tecuil- 
huitzintli specifically wrote that the stone was standing when he visited the 
University courtyard. For him to have known about the Earth Lord’s presence 
firsthand he would need to have witnessed the statue when it was first excavated, 
because it was hoisted aright almost immediately. Or, he would have needed 
access to León y Gama’s “copy.” Coincidentally, the same month that Ocelotl 
Tecuilhuitzintli's letter was published, August 1791, León y Gama announced 
in the Gazeta de México that he had finished writing his treatise on the piedras 
antiguas and was looking for subscribers so that he could publish it along with 
detailed illustrations.’ This he did not achieve, however, until the following 
year, when his “copy” became Descripción histórica y cronológica de las dos piedras 
(1792). Itis therefore most likely that Tecuilhuitzintli was León y Gama himself, 
and that he had staged the letter to advertise the project for which he was actively 
seeking support." 

Tecuilhuitzintli—or León y Gama— like other criollos-americanos, increas- 
ingly put on “Mexican” identities toward the century's end, using Mexican- 
ized pseudonyms or spellings, celebrating Mexican topography, and deploy- 
ing Mexican iconography. Yet these were all academic exercises and certainly 
did not amount to an adoption—or valorization—of Nahua lifeways. Indeed, 
criollos-americanos were firmly Hispanic and their allegiance was to their 
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homeland, New Spain. Their loyalty was not to living Indigenous communi- 
ties but to selfinterpreted “ancient” ones. For those like Tecuilhuitzintli, it was 
inconceivable that the heirs to Mexica glory could be the same people that cri- 
ollos had deemed as “stupid Savages, destitute of common sense, without Laws, 
without manners, without a fixed Religion, and without any systems at all”? 
Tecuilhuitzintli used the pages of the Gazeta de México to claim his authority 
as a Mexican by birth and custom, not by lineage. Other criollos-americanos, 
he seemed to suggest, should learn to do the same.’ By inventing “Mexican” 
ancestors from a “Mexican” archive, criollos-americanos bequeathed themselves 
all that they identified—or portrayed—as “Mexican” while simultaneously dis- 
tancing “ancient Mexicans” from everyday indios living among them. 


Seeing and Circulating the Stones 


By July 1792, León y Gama was finally able to cover his costs and send subscrib- 
ers copies of Descripción histórica y cronológica de las dos piedras." By this time, 
the Sun Stone had been moved to the cathedral, where it was cemented into the 
buildings western façade.” Anyone could stop to see the “Aztec calendar” on 
their way to mass or the crowded Parián marketplace. In fact, at least two of 
the seven stones were placed on public display. The people in Mexico City did 
not need León y Gama’s help to see them, but with interest in the monuments 
expressed across New Spain (from Guatemala to the Philippines), León y Gama’s 
Descripción made the piedras available, via his words and images, to an exclusive 
group of scholars and professionals across the Spanish realm, in a manner that 


was thoroughly americano."* 


For in his small volume León y Gama not only 
described the piedras antiguas in words but also translated them into large-scale 
copperplate engravings made by a local criollo-americano artist. León y Gama’s 
Descripción was not about giving the people “an original monument of antiq- 
uity” but rather giving the right people the opportunity to see it correctly.” 

As had been the case with his criollo predecessors, León y Gama's under- 
standing of the stones focused primarily on the relation of chronology to migra- 
tion. Using information collected by Boturini as well as the migration itinerary 
narrated by Clavijero, León y Gama developed a system for verifying migra- 
tion dates that he called “my Indian chronology.” A main conclusion of his De- 
scripción was that the Sun Stone supported the hypothesis of Mexica migration 
from Aztlan to Anáhuac.”* This was because Mexicans, descended from the 
Toltecs—who had invented the “century system” of record keeping— "did not 


forget the formula they learned from their elders and observed in Aztlan their 


FIGURE 11. Antonio de León y Gama, Descripción histórica y cronológica de las dos 
piedras |. ..] (1792). Courtesy of the Kislack Collection, Library of Congress. 
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homeland,” León y Gama wrote.'” The Sun Stone was scientific proof of their 
memory and evidence of the connection between Mexica and Toltec people. 

For his part, León y Gama claimed to understand the piedras “perfectly” be- 
cause his physical proximity and official position afforded him ample opportu- 
nity to compare the stone’s inscriptions against archival documents.'*” But this 
does not mean that León y Gama was transparent with the source of his knowl- 
edge; indeed, like his alter ego Tecuilhuitzintli, León y Gama also emphasized 
the allegedly obvious meaning of the statues. This position was supported by his 
illustrations. One plate provided multiple views of the Coatlicue piedra, with the 
unmistakably reptilian head and necklace of severed hearts and hands rendered 
in exquisite detail. The Sun Stone occupied two plates, one dramatically shaded 
and the other in simplified relief marked with lettered points for easy identifi- 
cation. For León y Gama, the obvious visual heresy of the Coatlicue statue was 
counterpoised—in duplicate—by the domesticated Sun Stone's evident scien- 
tific value, made even more evident by the technical execution of the illustration. 

Yet in his process of separating out seemingly religious (Coatlicue) from his- 
torical (Sun Stone) topics, León y Gama was himself unable to see the interrela- 
tion of the two piedras.'* Indeed, most of the European and criollo-americano 
witnesses had only ever seen the stones—or any painted or carved Indigenous 
items—as remnants of an otherwise extinguished idolatry. While León y Gama 
did not believe that the first piedra itself possessed “superstitious” power, he was 
concerned that it would recall vulnerable converts back to “paganism.” For this 
reason, León y Gama bemoaned the lack of care taken “to conceal from the Indi- 
ans whatever might induce them to remember their past idolatries that remained 
of the ancient history of this nation"? In fact, all of the criollo-americano in- 
terpreters, including León yGama—who admitted that he did not know how to 
tell “which figures pertained exclusively to religion, and which referred to their 
histories”—despite professions of mastery, failed to recognize the coexistence of 
the sacred and historic in these two carvings.'? 

León y Gama’s failure to bring together history and cosmology in his De- 
scripción may have been a question of safety rather than epistemology: for al- 
though Spanish and criollos-americanos elites may have imagined themselves far 
removed from “pagan times” and well-justified in their possession of the lands 
on which Mexico City sat, the historiographic methods by which the piedras 
antiguas were identified, described, translated, displayed, and copied enacted a 
break between the settler and Indigenous Mexico City that was more absolute 
in fantasy than in reality. As emblematized by the indios who paid their respects 
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to Coatlicue at the University, the lines between past and present—before and 
after "conquest" —were not as clear as those drawn by criollos-americanos. 


Uncovering Teotl in the Stone City 


Even after the displeased padres ordered the enormous Coatlicue buried in the 
courtyard patio —clawed feet up—the visitations continued." For the ordinary 
late-colonial Nahuas who visited her, she perhaps represented cosmic obligation 
or the era before the Spanish Sun. Yet to the Church fathers, she represented 
backsliding converts and evangelical failure. Allegedly, the Coatlicue statue 
had been buried in response to her fearsome appearance, which explains why 
the much more benign looking Sun Stone was left on public display. In 1805, 
however, the Spanish Bishop of México Benito María Moxó y Francolí recalled 
that the Coatlicue had been buried because the “Indians showed a worrying 
curiosity to contemplate their famous statue."*6 The Coatlicue had supposedly 
been understood as threatening because of her appearance (severed hands, etc.), 
but as Bishop Moxó wrote, the threat she posed was actually based on the suspi- 
cion that she was still being used for ritual purposes. 

The different itineraries of the two piedras highlight criollos” attempts to 
separate secular history from idolatrous antiquity. The first stone’s identity as “an 
idol from pagan times” indicates its origin in a pre-Christian, superseded tem- 
porality; as such, its supersession needed to be signaled physically, i.e., by burial. 
This secular/idolatrous separation depended on an understanding of time that 
ordered past and present consecutively rather than concurrently, and any alter- 
native temporalities challenged the supremacy and universality of the Crown’s 
temporal realm. Replacement (or conversion) was imperative not only for per- 
sonal salvation, but for the success of Catholic dominion. A failure to differen- 
tiate secular ancient history from “idolatrous” antiquity could also undermine 
the carefully constructed division between “ancient” and “modern” indios that 
upheld Catholic Spain’s right to govern in the Americas. Thus, those Indigenous 
subjects who persisted in their “past idolatries” were both temporal aberrations 
and political threats to New Spain. 

Criollo-americano interpretations of “secular history” required this strict 
distancing from “idolatrous antiquity” as well as a belief that monuments func- 
tioned with a single purpose: as calendars or land maps, for example. This is 
clear in the different ways that most criollos-americanos approached the Sun 
Stone and Coatlicue: one as history and the other as religion. Nahua cosmology, 
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however, does not operate according to these divisions. All representations of 
Coatlicue and Coatepec evoke the Earth from which Huitzilopochtli emerged 
as well as his struggle with the Moon and Stars. With the centrality of Tona- 
tiuh on its face, the Sun Stone celebrates 4 Ollin and therefore Huitzilopochtli’s 
ascendance and the Mexica cosmic order. Indeed, any references to Coatlicue, 
Coatepec, Coyolxauhqui, or Huitzilopochtli index the events of Creation as 
well as previous destructions.'*” The stony Coatlicue also embodies the destruc- 
tion of the old and the creation of the new, an agonistic creation of both Sun and 
Moon, the victory of the Mexica patron. The Sun Stone outlines an explicitly 
Tenocha-Mexica imperial account of history and time while the Coatlicue em- 
bodies a larger Nahua explanation of the cosmos—one that was not only visually 
cyclic, but generative, degenerative, and regenerative. They do not, however, hold 
separate histories. 

Sixteenth-century missionary Diego Durán claimed that the stones at the 
Templo Mayor had been buried in 1521.'% These stones, unlike the mapas, were 
in situ, deposited where their artisans’ hands had left them. In its arrangement the 
Templo Mayor physically models Coatepec (and also Teotihuacan), the cosmic 
site of the beginning of the world. Thus, the place from which the Coatlicue and 
Sun Stone were excavated is not incidental; instead, it crucially positions them 
both within the parameters of 4 Ollin. And unlike the items ritually broken or 
buried before a New Fire ceremony, both of these piedras were interred relatively 
unscathed, maintaining their power from the previous—pre-Sunrise—era. 

Whereas the Sun Stone’s obduracy fixed time in the (now Spanish colonial) 
present, Coatlicue—despite her own durable surface—promised endless—and 
therefore eventual —change.'*” Perhaps Coatlicue was so important to the Indig- 
enous penitents not (only) because she was sacred but because she was a visible 
reminder that the cosmos still operated on Nahua time. To León y Gama, the 
piedras antiguas only served to “show the lights that illuminated the Indian 
nation in the time before its conquest” but had no contemporary significance in 
Nahua lives." To criollos-americanos (and Europeans) the stones looked like 
the past before the invasion. But the stones also revealed Indigenous power still 
flowing through the heart of the New Spanish city. 


CRIOLLOS-AMERICANOS TENDED TO base their interpretations—whether 
secular or pagan—on apparent use rather than aesthetics. One stone was deemed 
ancient, astronomical, and “safe,” while the other was contemporary, votive, and 
subversive. However, in the absence of “offerings,” how would criollos-americanos 
have known how fifteenth-century Mexicas or eighteenth-century Nahuas used 
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the stones? Would merely stopping to look—as encouraged by the Sun Stone’s 
central placement on the Plaza—have registered as inappropriate? Or was there 
something about the particular form of “backsliding” that veneration for Coat- 
licue (or Tonantzin)—so close yet so far from Marian adoration—seemed to 
represent that was invisible to the Catholic criollos-americanos yet difficult for 
the (more secular) Spanish priests to overlook? 

The potentially anticolonial use to which the stones could be put represented 
a clear political threat to Spain. Such is evidenced by the 1794 experience of 
Fray José Servando Teresa de Mier. In a sermon delivered atop Tepeyac Hill in 
December, Mier argued that the Virgin Mary had visited Saint Thomas there 
thousands of years before. This assertion was troublesome because it raised New 
Spain to an apostolic level equal to that of Spain and thereby called into question 


191 What is more, Mier asserted 


the Spanish right to dominate the Americas. 
that the piedras antiguas— "more precious than all those of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii”—provided proof of the visitation. Their inscriptions, he claimed— 
although “all figured and symbolic”—detailed Saint Thomas as Quetzalcoatl 
meeting Mary as Coatlicue on that very hill.?? 

Mier’s specific praise of the Coatlicue statue—which in his notes he referred 
to as “Flowery Coyolxauhqui [Moon], true Coatlicue de Minjó"—is even more 
interesting given the fact that this statue had been recently buried for attracting 
too much devotion. By the end of the eighteenth century, the Virgin of Guada- 
lupe—who first appeared to Juan Diego atop Tepeyac in 1531—had been the 
official, papally sanctioned patron of New Spain for almost fifty years." There 
had long been suspicion, on the part of Catholic authorities, that the Virgin gave 
cover to another adoration: that of Tonantzin. For Mexicas, Tepeyac was conse- 
crated to Tonantzin (“our mother”) a class of mother deities of whom Coatlicue 
is one; perhaps Nahua listeners found Mier’s argument more convincing because 
of this. Atop the sacred mountain, Mier collapsed all the female gods—Mex- 
ica and Christian—to serve as proof for his evangelization theory, using Mexica 
history—and perhaps even Mexica temporality—in the service of his patria. It is 
clear that the Spanish authorities had a sense of the sermon’s potential resonance 
for the crowd: for the 1493 papal bull awarding sovereignty over the Americas 
to Spain was premised on the fact that there were no Christians already there. 
If the Coatlicue and Sun Stone were proof of Mexica Christianity, then the 
monuments were also an indictment of Spain’s sword. For his audacity, Mier 
was expelled from New Spain the following year. A leading proponent of New 
Spain’s independence, he continued to figure ancient Mexican history to support 
an autonomous Mexico in the years to come. 
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Envisioning Mexico Antiguo Everywhere 


In 1791, the Luxembourgish dragoon captain Guillaume Joseph Dupaix arrived 
in Mexico City to serve in the viceregal military. He would remain in New Spain 


for the rest of his life, a naturalized criollo.?5 


Soon after his arrival, Dupaix’s 
interest in antiquities led him to investigate the city’s Indigenous statuary. He 
also began visiting natural history cabinets, sketching Indigenous carvings, and 
amassing a collection of his own." By 1791 the city was already home to at 
least eleven large private museums, mainly maintained by Europeans, capacious 
collections of specimens curious, artistic, natural, and rare.” The Spanish bot- 
anist Vicente Cervantes, for example, had a collection that included at least one 
“idolo” and one “idolito” as well as lithics, ceramics, bronzes, an encrusted mask 
from Tenochtitlan, a small marble head of a “rain god” (a Mixtec penate), an 
obsidian “espejo Moctezuma,” and “two cartons of little artifacts."?* A good 
enough draughtsman, Dupaix took copious notes and made detailed sketches of 
most objects he saw. In 1794, Dupaix created an album to document the extent 
of Mexico City’s stone ornamentation, Descripción de monumentos antiguos mex- 
icanos, which included engravings of nineteen sculptures in the city. 

Dupaix’s Descripción offers an additional way to visualize Mexico City’s 
Indigenous past.’ Its images and descriptions quickly circulated amongst in- 
terested criollos-americanos in the capital. León y Gama, then working on a 
second part to his own Descripción, even borrowed some of Dupaix’s illustrations 
for his work, arranging images of individual statues around a rendering of the 
Stone of Tizoc, which had been uncovered on December 17, 1791, exactly one 
year after Alzate first reported the piedras in the Gazeta.” Dupaix’s text-and- 
image album reveals that by 1794, Mexico City had become a mapa of stone, a 
visual record of the city’s reworked past.” The album physically marked the 
capital city as criollo-americano: that is, both American (the sculptures) and 
European (their placement), but not Indigenous. 

The accumulation of private collections and the importance placed on col- 
lecting practices only intensified in early nineteenth-century New Spain, espe- 
cially after Charles IV sent Dupaix on a Royal Archaeological Expedition in 
1805-1807. In 1808, the viceroy organized a Junta de Antigúedades comprised 
of Mexico City’s leading antiquaries to analyze the exciting results, although 
their attention was soon drawn away from the past by the turbulent political 
present.” A more immediate dissemination of criollo-americano intellectuals’ 
claims to ancient history would come at the hands of an individual who would 


become the preeminent scientist of his time: Baron Alexander von Humboldt.“ 
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While in the capital in 1803 the Baron met with a number of criollo-americano 
scholars, including Alzate and Dupaix. Impressed by the richness of the retired 
soldier’s antiquities, Humboldt even chose to place a sculpture drawn from 
Dupaix's collection—the “Aztec Priestess”—as the first engraving or “monu- 
ment” in his Vues des Cordilleres, et monumens des peuples indigenes de lAmérique 
(1810).2% Engravings and descriptions of the “Calendrier Mexicain” and “Idole 
Aztéque”—by which many viewers outside of New Spain attained their first 
glimpse of the piedras antiguas were taken from León y Gama's Descripción. 2% 
Unfortunately, Humboldt had just missed meeting León y Gama in person—he 
had passed away in September 1802—but the traveler did attend the auction of 
the late antiquary’s estate (where Humboldt picked up more than a few items).27 
Like the criollo-americano scholars he spoke to during his journey, Humboldt 
prioritized the Sun Stone over the Coatlicue because he saw its temporal and 
historical, rather than cosmological, significance. Although Humboldt himself 
is usually credited with reinventing “pre-Hispanic history,” Mexico City's crio- 
llos-americanos are the ones to whom Humboldt owed—and gave—credit.*” 

Even as Dupaix gathered “antiquities” across New Spain and Humboldt 
dreamed of seeing more monuments, artifacts of Indigenous life were far from 
being merely objects of the past. In 1805 Bishop Moxó described many of the 
monuments in his own collection including clay figurines acquired from “sym- 
pathetic Indians” in Tlatelolo—they had reportedly been presented to the 
bishop—as well as a singular new acquisition: “will you believe that I have in 
my collection ...a piece of paper stained with countless drops of blood offered by 
these priests a few months ago to two ugly idols? Such is the cunning with which 
these natives seek at any risk to preserve what they call the immemorial cus- 
tom of their forebears."?'? Moxó finished writing his Cartas mejicanas in 1805, 
meaning that he had obtained the offering sometime in 1804. When Humboldt 
visited New Spain in 1803-1804, the Coatlicue statue had been unburied for the 
occasion. Was the offer of blood made then as an act of balance and repayment? 
Even if not, Moxó's words make it clear that México’s “ugly idols” had not lost 
their power. 

In the monumental archive of “Mexican” history that criollos-americanos 
compiled, their eyes perceived the outlines of cohabiting colonial and Indige- 
nous cities, which they focused into visions of ancient Mexico both in and on the 
landscape. The tezontle and basalt carvings, the Chapultepec teixiptlatl, the lay- 
out of the city’s grid: all belonged to past and present. But by visualizing a Mex- 
ican past to fix into “Mexican history”—one that had little to do with indios” 
everyday life in Mexico City—americanos deemed non-Hispanic temporalities 
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FIGURE 12. “Sala 1,” el Museo del Templo Mayor (INAH), Mexico City. Author's 
photograph, 2016. Foreground: a model ofthe city's historic center with the 
1790 excavations represented in miniature in the left corner. Background: 

a panel celebrates the 1790 excavations using León y Gama's images. 


as illegible, indeterminate, and ultimately, nonexistent. The way that they de- 
scribed—as well as traced, copied, and arranged—the piedras antiguas and other 
antiquities centered their own historiographic power. The "look of history" they 
created hid the ongoing power of the past they reproduced. 

In the new century's early years, materials from Boturini and Clavijero's ac- 
counts of the Mexica migration continued to appear in the Mexico City press; so 
too did accounts and interpretations of the Sun Stone remain in the public eye.?” 
In establishing the visual elements of Mexica history and claiming exclusive au- 
thority over reproduction and interpretation, New Spain's criollos-americanos 
made the control of history part of their struggle to control New Spain. Auton- 
omists like Mier, now explicitly calling themselves “Mexicans,” continued to 
underscore their commitment to ancient Mexico in their push for independence 
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from Spain. Criollos-americanos knew who had made the monuments beneath 
and around them: their ancestors, the ancient Mexicans. Mexico City’s past had 
not been forgotten; instead, it had been overlaid with a new, americano vision. 


THE SUN STONE is one of the first sights greeting visitors to the Mexica Hall in 
Mexico’s grand Museo Nacional de Antropologia (Figure 4). The centrality of 
the piedra, which has been positioned upright against a gallery wall, gestures to 
the ongoing centrality of the Mexica past in the current age. Visually, the room 
is an overwhelming display of monolithic Mexica power, forever frozen as the 
people—although just one group in along cycle and on a crowded continent—of 


212 That the Sun Stone and Coatlicue remain at the center of this 


Mexico’s past. 
important Mexico City institution attests to the ongoing power of “historical 
monuments of Indian antiquity” to provoke visions of “el antiguo México” both 
“then” and “now.” 

Exhibits at the Templo Mayor archaeological complex, near which the piedras 
were uncovered in 1790, are even more explicitly nationalist. These focus on the 
link between Indigenous monuments in the land and Mexico’s national history. 
Indeed, an eighteenth-century image of the Sun Stone appears on a timeline 
there to represent a starting point for “a new nationalist conscience.” The bi- 
lingual panel explains: “During the second half of the 18th Century, when the 
pre-Hispanic past seemed to be forgotten, the finding of objects and sculptures, 
together with the emergence of a new nationalist conscience, generated the re- 
birth of the interest in the pre-Hispanic history of Mexico." The piedras an- 
tiguas, collections of antiquities, and Indigenous mapas all constitute a set of 
materials and methods through which americanos both fixed Indigenous mon- 
uments into “Mexican history” and enabled their imagery of the past to circulate 


as continental emblems of America’s ancient history.” 


CHAPTER 4 


Nationalist Science and the Chronology of Dispossession 


Iimagine someone walking through the ruins of my house, years later 
when I am gone and anyone who knew me and my family and nation 
is gone and there are only stories as to what happened to us. Did we flee 


from an enemy, or die of famine or floods? 


The story depends on who is telling it. 


—Joy Harjo, “there is no such thing as a one-way land 


bridge,” 2000 


N HIS RETURN TO Europe in the early summer of 1804, the Prus- 

sian naturalist Baron Alexander von Humboldt—carrying a wealth 

of political, natural, and historical intelligence about the Americas— 
stopped in the United States expressly to meet with President Jefferson.’ The 
recently completed Louisiana Purchase had placed a new emphasis on lands 
west of the Mississippi, and Humboldt knew he could be a resource to the 
illustrious Virginian. Already, Jefferson had commissioned his first “Corps of 
Discovery”—to ascertain the nation's new borders, survey its riches, and greet 
the Pacific—and would soon authorize others.” At the time, the most accurate 
geographical intelligence in US hands still derived from two French sources: 
one a 1718 map used to set the boundaries for the 1803 sale and the other from 
1757, made by Louisiana naturalist Antoine-Simon Le Page du Pratz? Hum- 
boldt, with his eyewitness observations and rare access to long-restricted sources 
documenting the continent’s westward and Pacific stretches, was indeed wel- 
come in Washington City. 

Humboldt first disembarked at the old federal capital, Philadelphia. There, 
he made the acquaintance of numerous local naturalists including Benjamin 
Smith Barton and the peripatetic European emigrant Constantine Rafinesque. 
Humboldt was feted in Philosophical Hall and elected a member of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society (APS) in July In addition to his maps, notes, and 
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forty boxes of specimens—including a herbarium, minerals, and fossils—the 
traveler also brought a collection of “Mexican Paintings"—at least one of which 
had belonged to Boturini—as well as sketches by Dupaix and publications by 
Alzate and León y Gama.’ Most of this he left in Barton’s care when he went 
to Washington, and Barton presented the “Mexican Paintings” at the Society’s 
June meeting in the Baron’s absence.° 

While at the President’s House, Humboldt conferred with Jefferson and his 
cabinet, ultimately loaning his papers to secretaries Gallatin and Madison.’ This 
included an invaluable “General Chart of the Kingdom of New Spain,” which 
they copied. Humboldt’s map provides detailed information about much of 
what had formerly been known as Spanish Louisiana. Along the right hand side 
it stretched from Chiapas—in the Kingdom of Guatemala—up the Gulf coast 
and north to the Arkansas and Missouri, while the left side traced New Spain’s 
southwestern coast, followed the interior of Baja California, and reached up to 
N 42°, W 117°.8 The hand-drawn copy, now held at the Library of Congress, also 
provides a hint as to the naturalists’ conversation, which seems to have at least 
touched upon ancient Mexican history in the context of continental geography. 
For one, in a section of the map comprising today’s Mexican states of Chihua- 
hua and Durango appears an ^X" labeled as “Casa grande Troisiéme démure 
des Aztéques” (“third stop of the Aztecs”), and a stretch along the Rio Gila is 
identified in English as the “Ruins of the great houses of the Aztéques.”? These 
small details demonstrate, in a material sense, the continued connection of set- 
tler expansionism to the search for Aztlán and related attempts to document 
"Aztéque" migration as a key to American history." 

The materials Humboldt left in Philadelphia were not altogether unknown to 
APS members. Two years before Humboldt’s visit, in 1802, the APS had received 
its first copy of León y Gama’s pamphlet on the piedras antiguas, the gift plainly 
recorded as “sketches of two supposed Mexican Monuments.” Barton had stud- 
ied the text assiduously." But until about 1804, most of the “western” collection 
on deposit at the APS or on display at Peale’s came from the “west” of the Ohio 
Valley. However, with the significant changes to the nation’s size and ambitions, 
scholarly interests also began to shift. In fact, only months before Humboldt 
visited the United States, a new American edition of Clavijero’s History of Mexico 
had been published in Philadelphia, reenergizing discussions of the connections 
between ancient Mexican history and Indigenous peoples living farther west.’ 

Whether Barton was originally drawn to León y Gama’s pamphlet due to its 
astronomical, horological, or explicitly Indigenous content is unclear. Because 
it arrived during a time in which US scientists were depending on astronomical 
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FIGURE 13. Alexander von Humboldt, “General Chart of the Kingdom 
of New Spain [. ..]" (1804), detail. Courtesy of the Library of Congress. 
“Ruins of the great houses of the Aztéques" is noted in the upper left. 


knowledge in making land surveys, that too could have accounted for much of 
Barton's initial concern.? Yet it also could have held his interest because the 
pamphlet seemed to confirm the suitability of empirical, archaeological methods 
for recovering supposedly lost histories. When he later described the phamphlet 
to Jefferson—also the APS president—the Virginian considered it potentially 
“of real value” to their shared scientific endeavors.“ León y Gama's pamphlet 
stood to prove its value in at least two ways: first, to answer Continental slander 
regarding the New World’s age and cultural inferiority, which Barton, Jefferson, 
and León y Gama in Mexico City were duty bound to refute. Second, as a wor- 
thy testament to the antiquity of Mexica science, another important point to 
gain in the “querelle d’Amérique.” Even more valuable than the fact that León y 
Gama independently confirmed anti-Buffonian historical arguments, however, 
was that his work demonstrated a methodological model for the use of archae- 
ological evidence— particularly monumental “antiquities”—to reconstruct the 
American past. 

Conventionally, Barton has been understood as an important figure in the 
early history of US science, and his botanical and zoological work are the typical 
foci.” His historical oeuvre—and in this category I include his botanical work 
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as well as Observations (1787) and both editions of New Views of the Origin of 
the Tribes and Nations of America (1797, 1798)—is usually set apart from the 
botanical work, especially due to its association with the Moundbuilder myth. 
In this chapter, I argue that the criollo historiography imported from New Spain 
fundamentally powered not only this Moundbuilder myth but also the chang- 
ing use of natural history in the United States. Whereas, in the 1780s, settler 
scholars including Barton had spent much of their time making the case for the 
resemblance of the western earthworks to structures in New Spain, by the turn 
of the century the push was to prove not their aesthetic /ikeness, but the actual 
sameness of their architects. By the early years of the nineteenth century, the 
emergent practice of fossil archaeology shifted the conventional scientific view 
toward articles inside earthworks rather than mounds themselves. However, the 
perceived evidentiary value of oral traditions—on migration, ecology, deep time, 
etc.—became increasingly marginalized as mere “myths and legends.” Barton’s 
efforts also became increasingly empirical, aided by the resources of Spanish 
America and a US intellectual culture shifting from amateur naturalism to stan- 
dardized empirical science.!* 

In 1787, Barton had belatedly followed the guidance of Clavijero, his main ac- 
cess to Indigenous materials on the past. But after Observations, Barton began to 
consult Indigenous materials and knowledge-keepers directly. W hereas Barton's 
work for Observations had been based on his own eyewitness observation shaped 
by previously published sources, the research he compiled for New Views (1797) 
and his later textbook Elements of Botany (1803) widely relied on the contribu- 
tions of others." Barton accumulated materials via connections made through 
the American Philosophical Society, direct correspondence with US Indian 
agents, and interactions with Indigenous leaders visiting the federal capital.'* 

Barton both relied on what had already been written and what he could see 
and hear for himself. Alongside his earlier antiquities and newer language proj- 
ects, Barton focused on collecting migration traditions from across the eastern 
half of the continent. In order to consider the continent’s earthworks, languages, 
and traditions as suitable monuments upon which to build a new ancient history, 
however, they first needed to be translated—their dimensions and locations doc- 
umented, explanatory traditions written down, vocabularies listed, recorded as 
facts, and made into historical records. Working from conventional travel and 
ethnographic accounts as well as living language speakers and oral traditions, 
Barton began the process of transforming Indigenous "myths" into American 
"facts." ? Deeply influenced by his Scottish training in natural history, Linnaean 
taxonomy, and materia medica, Barton’s scholarship would become increasingly 
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empiricist over the next twenty-five years. The result was his transformation of 
living Indigenous teachings into inert, objective “data.” 

As Barton’s “facts” (or “myths”) were alienated from the lands and peoples 
to whom they belonged—extracted from larger systems of relationality—the 
resulting “data” became tools in the settler project of US permanency.” The re- 
sults forged a link between antiquarian research and the extinguishing of Indig- 
enous intellectual autonomy. Barton’s engagement with traditional Indigenous 
knowledges—whether as “fact” or “myth”—served to reinforce boundaries not 
just between literature and history but also between Indigenous and settler per- 
spectives on knowledge.” Both categories endorse epistemological hierarchies 
that violate and misappropriate Native knowledge either by alienating it as “fact” 
or disavowing it as “fable.” 

Tracing migration accounts revolutionized Barton's approach to earthworks, 
and it was the migration model of historiography—which relied on a narrative 
of extra-continental arrival and movement for America's Indigenous peoples— 
that led Barton to develop his own theories of the continent's past, writing In- 
digenous history with Indigenous stories and objects that transformed Indig- 
enous peoples and their histories into “data” for the settler colonial state. In 
this chapter, I show how the extraction of “facts” from Indigenous vocabularies, 
oral traditions, and ecological knowledge supported settlers’ conclusions about 
Indigenous anti-originality—i.e., the idea that America’s Native peoples were 
not indigenous to the continent. I argue that the very steps of scientific research 
that Barton practiced contributed to the intellectual and physical dispossession 
of Indigenous peoples in lands targeted by the United States: by helping private, 
territorial, state, and federal administrators confuse the issue of who had right 
to “aboriginal title."? 

Traditionally, Barton’s Observations and New Views are identified as pro- 
genitors of a myth that largely reached its peak after 1820. Yet contrary to the 
conventional assumption, the year Barton published his New Views is not the 
origin point for the Moundbuilder myth.” To be sure, 1797 marks Barton’s de- 
velopment of an extractive historiographic method that brought together phil- 
ological and naturalist study to follow Indigenous origins to ancient Mexico. 
Yet more importantly, New Views marked a significant change in the way that 
Barton sought and used the “facts” of the past because his data points indicate 
the strongly botanical and zoological orientation of his ideas about ancient his- 
tory. Examining the Moundbuilder myth to detect its origins in 1797 obscures 
how it developed—and helped to develop—the settler colonial state continen- 
tally. Instead, this chapter looks to the centrality of Indigenous migration and 
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emergence traditions—and the model of Mexica migration—to US national- 
ists’ attempts to order world chronology and secure white settler sovereignty. It 
presents how Barton’s historical work transformed earthworks, language, and 
traditional Indigenous knowledge into monuments for American history. In the 
United States, the writing of American antiquity was enabled through the shift 
in focus from oral, Indigenous traditions-based history to a data-driven “scien- 
tific” one. As an example, Barton began relying less on migration narratives and 
more on sources such as language or environmental knowledge that he could 
abstract and standardize. 

With the growing importance of archaeological science, the roles of migra- 
tion, emergence, and Mexico to the creation of the Moundbuilder myth re- 
ceded from view; yet Barton’s continuing interest in Indigenous timekeeping, 
even while considering the continent’s archaeology, reveals the residual influ- 
ence of criollo historiography—and misappropriated perceptions of Indigenous 
past-making—on early US technologies for reconstructing the ancient past. 
Restoring this context to his larger work places the “Moundbuilder myth”— 
which Barton indeed helped to circulate—within a longer, continental history 
of migration historiography that first turned on the concept of linear substi- 
tution or “seriality,” and later, on conversions of Indigenous temporalities and 
relationships into scientific figurations of settler time. 


Plotting Southern Migration 


After reading parts of Clavijero’s history, Barton became more interested in mi- 
gration. Reflecting on that which he had learned about Mexica history, Barton 
began to research possible links between north and south. As a first step, he 
wrote his friend and fellow Philadelphian William Bartram, asking the bota- 
nist to send him migration accounts: “Have those tribes of Indians which you 
have visited any traditions concerning their Origin,—their Progress, or Migra- 
tions, which you think worthy of notice?—If they have, what are those tradi- 
tions?. . .Have you any reasons for believing that any of the tribes of Indians, 
whom you have visited, are derived from either the Mexicans or the Peruvi- 
ans?"? [n his 1789 response, Bartram recalled that the Natchez had been the 
first to be pushed eastward by the Spanish from *a Region nearest to the border 
of the Empire of Old Mexico" and that they were followed by Chickasaws.? 
Next, a Mvskoke (Creek) group also left their "native land" to venture eastward 
“in Search of new & plentiful regions,” and that party “crossed the Mississippi 


»27 


somewhere about the Chickasaw country below the confluence of the Ohio. 
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Arriving from the western side of the Mississippi after their Natchez and Chick- 
asaw kin, the Creeks battled local nations as they pushed eastward to Okmulgee 
Fields, which the “present generation of the Muscogulges [Mvskokes] say is the 
Ruins of their Camp and first Settlement.”** There they defeated the “surround- 
ing Indian Nations, which were then in the Spanish Interest, who they at length 
subjugated” and united into the Creek Nation, eventually sending out emis- 
saries to the Spanish and English.” Last came the Choctaws, who crossed the 
river “in considerable force.”*° Bartram also told Barton that the Cherokees were 
“altogether a separate nation from the Muscoges, of much antienter establish- 
ment in those regions they inhabit.” Barton had already suspected that that “the 
Six-Nation and the Cheerake are the same people,” based on an unattributed 
Seneca account of a migration “from the vicinity of the Muskohge country.” 
He wanted to know more. 

With Bartram’s study of Mvskoke origins as his guide, Barton determined 
that Chickasaw, Choctaw, Natchez, and Creek nations all descended from “the 
same origin or country” due to the fact that “they all speak a dialect of the same 
country; and it is certain they all crossed the Mississippi from the west, as they 
say of themselves, and long since the Spanish invasion and conquests of Mex- 
ico.” These migration traditions and language profiles inclined Barton to be- 
lieve that the “Mexicans ... were the ancestors of the nations known by the name 
of Choktah, Chikkasah, &c.”*? Thus he began to establish a geographic itinerary 
stretching from Mexico to Georgia.** 

To support a broadly defined trans-Mississippi migration thesis, Barton 
extracted supportive information from Natchez, Six Nations, Mahican, and 
Narragansett histories gleaned from seventeenth- and eighteenth-century set- 
tler publications. His new task became identifying exactly which current-day 
peoples— Choctaw, Tuscarora, Seminole, etc.—were related to which ancestors, 
and to pinpoint the exact coordinates of their origins. Ultimately, the informa- 
tion he collected solidified his beliefs about the first Americans’ migration from 
Asia to Mexico and the lands now occupied by the United States, providing an 
empirical basis for Indigenous anti-originality as well as an empirical basis for 
the United States’ divisive and destructive Indian policy.” 


Following Earthworks from Asia to Mexico 


At the same time that criollo historians were charting the supposed migration 
paths of aboriginal Americans, scholars like Barton and Bartram were perform- 
ing migratory work of their own. Traveling across territories, they amassed 
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natural *data"—a word itself only newly employed to refer to a collective set of 
scientifically obtained information—often relayed in accounts of their travels. 
In the United States, both Barton and Bartram produced excellent examples 
of the writings literary scholar Mary Louise Pratt calls “civic description,” but 
Barton’s later writings were descriptions that relied on collections of previous 
“data” as well.?$ 

In the mid-cighteenth century, data-gathering was epitomized by the work of 
Swedish naturalist Carl Linnaeus, who attempted to produce universal botani- 
cal accounts. His students, and the legions of naturalists he inspired, went on to 
“herbolize” around the globe, trekking across lands and among peoples largely 
not their own to bring back information, recoded as knowledge, to the centers 
of intellectual, economic, and political power.” At his teacher's urging, Linnae- 
us’s student Pehr Kalm spent years in North America amassing information 
about the countryside and its inhabitants. Kalm’s work, published in English in 
1770-1772, was a major resource for Barton, a next generation herbolizer in his 
own right. Kalm’s and similar “travel writings” contained a hodgepodge of re- 
cordings, descriptions, illustrations, vocabularies, cosmologies, and navigational 
intelligence.” Most were gathered through direct observation or conversations 
with inhabitants, Indigenous and settler. Sometimes the sources were clearly 
marked, although more frequently they were not. 

By 1790—when he began to lecture on “the Philosophy and Nomenclature 
of Natural History” in Philadelphia—Barton was also well-versed in the nat- 
ural history of Spanish America, having immersed himself in the writings of 
Hernandez de Toledo, Acosta, Torquemada, and el Inca Garcilasco. He was, 
in particular, interested in the history of Hernando de Soto's 1539-1542 journey 
across what is currently the US Southeast—reports of which were contained in 
Richard Hakluyt’s Virginia Richly Valued (1609)—especially for descriptions 
of flat-topped mounds in Natchez territory.“ Barton had also already read the 
unpublished version of William Bartram’s 1770s travels—in which the bota- 
nist described seeing mounds being used in Creek towns—but when Bartram’s 
Travels through North and South Carolina, Georgia, East and West Florida, the 
Cherokee country, etc., was finally published in 1791 it lent Barton even more 
information about the spread of earthworks across southern lands.* As he up- 
dated Observations throughout the 1790s—in anticipation of another edition 
that never materialized—Barton turned away from earthworks as the subject of 
his inquiry and toward the method of using earthworks as evidence with which 
to test his migration hypotheses.“ Earthworks, in other words, became corrob- 
orating facts in support of Barton's empirical analysis of migration. 
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Barton solicited descriptions of earthworks from people throughout his net- 
work. In 1791 he received a letter from Rev. Samuel Kirkland in Oneida that 
described earthworks in New York. Two years later, the New-York Maga- 
zine—which had provided a “View of the celebrated Indian fortifications near 
the Junction of the Ohio and Muskingum Rivers” in 1791—detailed the exploits 
of “several gentlemen of distinction in the state of New-York, [who] made a tour 
through its western territory.” Along the Seneca River south of Fort Oswego 
they had “discovered a remnant of ancient Indian defense,” which seemed to 
them “unequalled perhaps even by the celebrated vestiges at Muskingum.” But 
Bartram was not only interested in the Northeast. In 1790, for example, he con- 
tacted his former acquaintance Captain Jonathan Heart—who had led the First 
American Regiment westward in 1785 and had been among the forces sent to 
protect the Seven Ranges surveyors the following year—to learn more about the 
Ohio earthworks. Writing from Fort Harmar in January 1791, Heart described 
earthworks on the Muskingum River, Grave Creek, Scioto, and those along the 
Little and Great Miami Rivers as well as mentioning others he had heard about 
on the Yazoo, Mobile, and Mississippi.“ Barton also consulted a 1789 letter by 
William Morgan, brother of former Indian agent and speculator George Mor- 
gan, in which William described earthworks “most numerous and extraordinary 
in Extent & Construction” in Spanish Louisiana, noting that they were “very 
different from those found in the Ohio country." In 1794 Winthrop Sargent, 
secretary of the Northwest Territory, described for Barton an “ancient Tumu- 
lus, or Grave, in the Western-country” and his letters formed the basis of the 
essay—published privately as Papers Relative to Certain American Antiquities 
(1796) and by the APS in 1799—in which Barton first definitively articulated 
his Mexican migration thesis. 7 

Barton began his 1796 essay with the assertion that the “ancient Tumulus” 
described by Sargent was evidence of the continent’s occupation by a people 
who “had made much greater advances in the arts, and in improvement, than 
the present races of Indians, or than their ancestors since our actual acquaintance 
with them." He also, however, implied possessing proof “of the ancient strength 
and respectability of the ancestors of many of the savage Indian tribes who now 
inhabit the countries of America.” By this point, it was clear to Barton that 
the Ohio mounds not only resembled the mounds built by the Toltecs—which 
according to Clavijero, are “still to be seen in the neighbourhood of Cholula” — 
he suspected that they had been created by them, or their relatives, as well.°° 
Although Barton had included references to Toltecs in Observations, at that 
time he believed the Moundbuilders to have been “Danes” (Vikings) from 
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Greenland who became Toltecs after migrating south?! To 1787 Barton, these 
Viking-Toltec Moundbuilders were not the same as any of the continent’s exist- 
ing Native peoples; however, thanks to his ongoing research, Barton adjusted 
his initial conclusions. In this usually overlooked 1796 publication, Barton first 
proposed that the descendants of the Moundbuilders still exist among the conti- 
nent’s Indigenous peoples. He also determined that the “ancestors of some of the 
present races of Indians” on the continent’s northern stretches were the “same 
people who constructed the extensive earthen fortifications, large conical and 
other shaped mounds, and other ancient works” in New Spain.” 

Barton knew from criollo history that ruined structures had been discov- 
ered in the north by the “Aztecas, or Mexicans, in the progress of their migra- 
tion from the northern country of Aztlan, to the vale in which they afterwards 
founded the capital of their empire.” He suspected that these structures were 
earthworks that dated from the earlier Toltec migration, which was said to have 
begun “towards the close of the sixth or the beginning of the seventh century 
of the Christian aera.” Barton argued that all of their ancestors commonly 
originated in Asia, a point allegedly proven by earthworks because their uneven 
distribution pattern—fewer along the Atlantic and more between the Alleghe- 
nies and Rockies—reflected a population distribution greater in the west than 
the east due to the original migration pattern from Asia.” Indeed, according to 
Barton the earthworks’ prevalence in the “eastern-district” of the country only 
occurred because “[a]1l the eastern nations appear to have migrated from the 
west, from the north-west, or from the south-west.” The migration paths them- 
selves, Barton claimed in 1796, were verifiable by the “actual march of many 
Indian tribes who now occupy, or who within the last two hundred years, did 
occupy, some of the countries east of the Alleghaney-mountains.”” The mounds 
were his evidence. 


Displacing the Wilderness Wars 


As Barton was collecting materials for his study, the political forces of settler co- 
lonialism had not fully consolidated east of the Mississippi River. At the end of 
the eighteenth century, the United States shared at least two borders with Spain: 
La Luisiana to the west and Las Floridas to the south. Negotiating the southern 
border was particularly complex for these two settler empires in the absence of 
a major geographical divide like the Mississippi.’ Tensions between the United 
States and Spanish Empire, as well as suspicions about spies and plots, ebbed 
and flowed as borders fluxuated and Spain repeatedly barred US access to the 
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Mississippi and port of New Orleans.” With no trading outlet to the East Coast, 
the US worried that western settlers would become Spanish subjects, meaning 
that the lands they lived on would remain under the sovereignty of Madrid.9? 
In addition, many of the eastern Natives forced into crossing the Mississippi 
because of war in their homelands had become Spanish allies, reinforcing the 
War Department’s fear of proxy involvement in the war across the Ohio." In the 
South, the United States attempted to avoid the kind of violence endemic north 
of the Ohio. Southern settlers, however, were committed to their occupation. 

At this time, the United States relied largely on diplomatic negotiations 
rather than overt military force in the South.” Key examples are the 1785-1786 
Treaties of Hopewell made with Cherokee, Chickasaw, and Choctaw leadership, 
the 1790 Treaty of New York with the Creeks, and the 1791 and 1794 Cherokee 
treaties in which these nations accepted promises of peace with US settlers in ex- 
change for settled boundaries. Most included language such as that in the 1790 
Creek treaty—that served “to extinguish forever all claims of the Creek nation, 
or any part thereof, to any of the land lying to the northward and eastward of 
the boundary herein described”—revealing an implicit recognition of aboriginal 
title through explicit efforts to abolish it. The latter treaty, eventually signed 
in New York City by Hoboi-Hili-Miko (Alexander McGillivray), the power- 
ful Upper Creek chief, required that the Creek Nation officially declare itself 
under US protection “and of no other sovereign whosoever,” a clause aimed at 
nullifying preexisting Creek-Spanish relationships.® Similarly, the 1791 Treaty 
of Holston between the US and Cherokee representatives—which forbade US 
settlers from settling or hunting on Cherokee lands—also placed Cherokee 
peoples explicitly under US protection in an attempt to disrupt (or reinforce) 
prior Native-settler alliances.“A longside the treaties, the United States brokered 
special arrangements—usually extra payments—to Native leaders to cultivate 
their loyalty. 

To regulate the purchasing ofland enabled by these treaties, Congress in 1790 
passed the Indian Trade and Intercourse Act, which held that the US govern- 
ment— not private buyers—was the only lawful purchaser of lands from Native 
sellers. This was explicitly in response to Knox’s interpretation of Native nations 
as foreign nations, and it meant that all profit from land transactions would go 
directly to the federal treasury. However, this policy was violated in at least two 
ways: first, private land agents simply disregarded it, often employing coercive 
or unjust measures when they did so. Second, using migration research such as 
Barton’s—which called into question the ability of one particular Native group 
to claim aboriginality on specific lands—settlers would frequently dismiss, 
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diminish, or ignore Native claims altogether. Indeed, thanks to the migration 
model that Barton amplified, settlers tended to see land policies less as viola- 
tions or usurpations and more as historically precedented property transfers. 
In this way, large swaths of land “changed hands” from Native signatories to 
manorial families, private speculators, and large syndicates such as the Holland 
Land Company. On the so-called “Yazoo lands” (now currently Alabama and 
Mississippi), private companies—with the support of the Georgia state govern- 
ment—speculated on lands in violation of many of the treaties negotiated with 
Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, Cherokee, and other southern leaders.” All this 
despite the federal interdiction; in fact, the federal system enabled dispossession 
and emboldened the states, since enforcement was essentially dependent on Ex- 
ecutive support.” 

While the US was largely able to negotiate peace treaties and land sales in 
the South, this was not the case in the West, where Mihsihkinaahkwa (Little 
Turtle), Weyapiersenwaw (Blue Jacket), and Paxkanchihilas (Buckongahelas) led 
a multiethnic war to end the US occupation.” Nor even farther north, where 
Britain still maintained strong alliances and forts along the Great Lakes in defi- 
ance of the 1783 Treaty of Paris. The fighting, which consumed the region and 
strained both Native and US diplomatic energies, was largely devastating for 
the outmaneuvered settler forces until August of 1794, when General Anthony 
Wayne destroyed Little Turtle's Village, kiihkayonki or “the Glaize” —the West- 
ern Confederacy’s unofficial capital—and constructed in its place Fort Defi- 
ance.” A few weeks later, after the Battle of the Taawaawa Siipiiwi (Maumee) or 
Battle of Fallen Timbers, the United States officially declared an end to the long 
stretch of “Wilderness Wars” and seized roughly twenty-five thousand square 
miles of Indian Country.” 

At the 1795 treaty council—attended by over one thousand people—Mi- 
hsihkinaahkwa objected that the large land cession unduly punished Miamis, 
explaining that the territory stretching from Detroit to the Ohio was myaami- 
onki—the “Place of the Miami"— "the boundaries within which the prints of 
my ancestors’ houses are everywhere to be seen.””* He reminded Wayne that 
Miami lands had already been “disposed of without our knowledge or consent” 
at previous treaty councils. Moreover, the lands “watered by the Ohio"— that is, 
the lands along the Muskingum, Scioto, and Miami Rivers—were preferable to 
those that ran into the Great Lakes (Sandusky, Maumee, Cuyahoga) due to the 
richness of their soil and health of the hunting grounds.” Although they were 
allowed to hunt and fish in their old homelands, they were not allowed to live 
there. Later, the former Western Confederacy even offered to trade lands closer 
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to the Mississippi in exchange for the US returning their hilly Ohio homes. The 
United States, however, was not interested. 

More than eighty “sachems and war chiefs” signed the 1795 treaty document. 
General Wayne, accompanied by Adj. General Caleb Swan, interpreter William 
Wells, Wayne’s aide-de-camp William Henry Harrison, and many others—af- 
fixed their names to the Greenville Treaty too.” In exchange, the US govern- 
ment pledged to relinquish claims to “all other Indian lands northward of the 
river Ohio, eastward of the Mississippi, and westward and southward of the 
Great Lakes and waters.” These shared lands were to be inviolable Indian Coun- 
try, save various “reservations,” i.e., military enclaves meant to serve as US forts, 
trading posts, and way stations for US persons.”” These reservations, generally 
located at crossroads, confluences, and other transitional spaces, were typically 
surrounded by multiethnic Native and métis communities. Many of them had 
been built during the wars as symbols of conquest: Fort Wayne, for example, 
replaced the important Miami capital at the confluence of the St. Joseph’s and 
St. Mary’s Rivers—and the portage between Lake Erie and the Ohio—kiihkay- 
onki.”* The military forts, certainly, reminded Native peoples that the United 
States would not hesitate to enforce their sovereignty. 

The dictates of peace affected Native homes as well as livelihoods, something 
of which Little Turtle—from kiihkayonki—was well aware. For under the 1795 
treaty, the United States would control two important portages connecting the 
Great Lakes to the Mississippi— Cuyahoga Town and kiihkayonki—and there- 
fore all the traffic and commerce that went through them, placing Native hunt- 
ers and traders at considerable disadvantage. While on paper the US pledged 
to respect the Confederacy members’ sovereignties and stay out of the North- 
west, the “reservations” show the promise was already rusted: settlers had no 
intention of staying on their side of the new dividing line, whether their inroads 
were made by occupation or economic dominance. But faced with the choice 
of land or life, all the gathered Lenape, Wyandot, Shawnee, Odawa, Ojibwe, 
Potawatomi, Miami, Wea, and Eel River signatories assented to part with their 
shared homelands.” 

The Treaty of Greenville can be seen as one in a flurry of border-and 
migration-related agreements signed in 1794-1795. John Jay’s treaty with Brit- 
ain established a northern border with British Canada and solidified trading 
agreements in the Caribbean, a tricky matter while France and Britain were still 
at war. Thomas Pinkney’s treaty with Spain marked out the boundary with 
West Florida at the thirty-first parallel, running the United States’ southern 
border straight through Choctaw and Creek lands in the Yazoo Valley.*' These 
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agreements articulated important aspects of Indian policy and land acquisi- 
tion as well as US border security; they were also meant to shore-up political 
alliances for the new nation facing formidable challenges on all of its borders. 
This included the 1794 Treaty of Canandaigua. Signed by the Six Nations Con- 
federacy, this treaty reiterated the US-Native border dictated at Fort Stanwix a 
decade prior that had penalized the Six Nations members—mainly Seneca and 
Mohawk—who had sided with Britain. The 1794 treaty also split the Haude- 
nosaunee family, dealing slightly more favorable terms to Oneidas and Tusca- 
roras, who were both then largely located on the Oneida reservation. In these 
years, the US made clear to Native neighbors that peace could only be purchased 
with land.*? 

In 1797, surveyor Isaac Ludlow (who had completed some of the Seven 
Ranges Survey) blazed the line that now divides Ohio and Indiana, separat- 
ing Indian Country to the north and west from settler lands to the south and 
east. While many Ohio Native communities were relocated and reestablished 
across the 1795 treaty line, others fragmented and coalesced elsewhere. Many 
destroyed sites were not rebuilt, such as the Wea town at the former French Fort 
Ouiatenon, now called West Lafayette.? Some installations over the line, like 
Fort Vincennes and Fort Wayne (formerly kiihkayonki), were occupied by US 
forces due to the treaty’s reservation clause. Thus, an effect of redrawing the US 
border was also a redrawing of Native populations across space. With blazed 
and bent trees, mile markers, and scorched town sites, the land itself bore the 


scars of “peace.”*4 


Phylogenizing Language 


In the winter of 1798, French linguist Constantin Francois de Chassebceuf, 
comte de Volney, sat face-to-face with the great Mihsihkinaahkwa (Little Tur- 
tle) in Philadelphia. Only three years earlier, Little Turtle had signed the Treaty 
of Greenville; in late 1797 he traveled with his son-in-law Eepiihkaanita (Wil- 
liam Wells) to address the 1795 treaty’s consequences in the changed Ohio coun- 
try.” In February 1798, Little Turtle reported to Congress and President Adams 
the murder of two Miami men at US hands at Vincennes and recalled the obliga- 
tion under Article 9 of the 1795 treaty that both sides take measures “to preserve 
the said peace and friendship unbroken . . . to the satisfaction of both parties.” 
He asked that the United States station an agent at Fort Wayne to keep the 
peace and ensure that treaty obligations were being met. Little Turtle also com- 
plained of white settlers “marking lands” where they should not and requested 
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the boundary around Fort Vincennes be more clearly delineated so “that the 
Indians, as well as the whites, may know what belongs to them respectively.” 

Little Turtle’s speech largely addressed his desire to safeguard the fragile 
peace, although the newspapers framed his memorial as a request for an “al- 
teration of the Indian Line.”** In fact, Little Turtle did request the return of a 
parcel of land around the Great Miami River. This, he explained, would “add 
greatly to our comfort and may prevent the inconvenience of having the White 
settlers so near to our principal Towns and hunting grounds.” In exchange, the 
concerned nations had already agreed to grant the United States “an equivalent 
parcel between the Ohio and Mississippi"? But his motivations were keeping 
the peace rather than wholly upending the boundary agreement. Adams refused 
to engage the offer, responding that resetting the line would require a new treaty, 
which would likely entail further losses.* 

Volney—who had been unable to speak with Little Turtle when he passed 
through myaamionki (Miami homelands) on a tour in 1796—was delighted by 
the occasion to do so in Philadelphia, not least because it would provide him “the 
mouth ofa native to afford the true primitive words" of myaamiaataweenki, the 
Miamilanguage.? Although Volney was clearly happy to meet such a celebrity— 
Little Turtle had been received in Philadelphia as *one of the most influential 
characters among the Indians north west of the Ohio"—he was most pleased by 
the opportunity to speak with the multilingual Wells?" Volney, author of Les 
Ruines, ou méditations sur les révolutions des empires (1791), collected world vo- 
cabularies because he believed languages were vital to understanding history.” 
Language could reveal a people's origins or—as he put it—how groups "sprung 
up at the beginning.” Words, he believed, represented the “most instructive and 
unerring of all the monuments of rude nations." They were “living monuments 
of antiquity.”** Mihsihkinaahkwa and Eepiihkaanita were thus perfect resources. 

Volney, like his contemporary José Antonio de Alzate y Ramirez in Mexico 
City and many other scholars across the hemisphere and Atlantic, believed lan- 
guage—especially “primitive” languages, by which they meant supposedly static, 
non-European languages—was a vast “storehouse of knowledge.” Analyzing 
lists of nouns and common phrases let these scholars raid the depot of Ameri- 
ca’s past. Volney’s colleague Thomas Jefferson had long held similar opinions, 
having asserted in his Notes on the State of Virginia (1787) that language pre- 
sented “the best proof of the affinity of nations which ever can be referred to.”” 
Barton too had spent the past decade collecting Native vocabularies, largely 
from conventional printed sources: James Adair for Cherokee, Chickasaw, and 
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Choctaw words; Antoine Le Page du Pratz for words in Natchez; “Mexican” and 
Mi'kmaq from Joannes de Laet; Massachusett from John Elliot’s Indian Bible; 
Innu (Montagnais) words from Samuel de Champlain.’ Like Volney, Barton 
also expanded his oral and aural sources, drawing from an expanded list of cor- 
respondents and sources cultivated through his personal contacts? 

Ten years after publishing his survey of the continent’s earthworks, Benjamin 
Smith Barton brought forth a survey of its history and languages, New Views of 
the Origin of the Tribes and Nations of America (1797). In that decade’s time, 
Barton had been compiling “whatever relates to the physical and moral history 
of the Indians, their traditions, &c.” in addition to collecting “Indian words.” 
Over eighty pages in the resulting publication were comprised of these word 
lists. With this dataset, which he had compiled from “original manuscripts,” In- 
digenous informants, and a hemispheric network of correspondents, Barton not 
only attempted to reverse-engineer Indigenous origins, he tried to lay an entire 
scientific base for the new nation’s history." This he explained in the essay (and 
dedication to Jefferson) that introduced his data. 

Ultimately, it was the combination of language and migration traditions that 
allowed Barton to extract historical knowledge and complete his project.'?? Al- 
though Barton believed that most eastern Native peoples had migrated from 
elsewhere—they were possibly a “branch” of either the Mexica or Toltec fam- 
ilies—he also believed that certain groups had been in place for so long that 
their languages, oral traditions, and ecological knowledge held important in- 
formation about the past of their homes. Inspired by the work of Orientalists 
Volney, William Jones, and Peter Simon Pallas, language was an obvious means 
for ordering America’s peoples.” Barton combed previously printed sources for 
the vocabulary he extracted—he described himself as having “borrowed,” “pro- 
cured,” and “collected” the words—and then arranged them for the purposes of 
transcontinental comparison.’ 

But isolated words were not enough. Barton also spent much time studying in 
Bartram’s Garden, and began traveling to look for botanical specimens, striking 
up long-distance correspondence with like-minded naturalists and collecting 
words along with migration traditions.’ In a 1793 letter to the Moravian mis- 
sionary Charles Gotthold Reichel, for example, Barton requested “the name of 
the veg[etable]s in the langluage]s of any of our indigenous tribes, as the Dela- 
wares, etc.,” hoping his correspondent would send some of the Moravians’ vocab- 
ularies.’°° Thus working from conventional travel and ethnographic accounts as 


well as living language speakers, oral traditions, and ecological observations, in 
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New Views Barton began the process of transforming Indigenous “myths” into 
the “facts” of American origins.'” 

Volney, impressed with New Views, would use its contents to argue that 
myaamiaataweenki (Miami language) was evidence of Asian origins in his trav- 
elogue, Tableau du climat et du sol des Etats-Unis d'Amérique (1803).!° In 1804, 
Barton himself provided notes for the US edition of Tableau (which had been 
translated by another Philadelphian, Charles Brockden Brown), and the atten- 
uated scholarly dialogue reveals their diverging views on Indigenous history. For 
his part, Barton insisted that language only demonstrated relationships between 
the “mouldering families of mankind,” not “the real origin of the Americans.” 
For that, Barton turned to oral traditions. However Volney, the philologist, dis- 
missed traditions as unreliable and repeated the antiquated line that there was 
of “a total absence . .. of [Indigenous] records or writings of any kind." On the 
contrary, Barton the naturalist found the traditions indispensable. He empha- 
sized “how correctly the Indians often preserve the memory of events, that had 
taken place at a period much beyond the period of one hundred years.” And 
like Clavijero, Alzate, and their contemporaries, Barton believed that collating 
Indigenous migration histories would allow him to establish a multipurpose 
dataset of information about the past. Yet more important than the migration 
points he gleaned from criollo histories was the example they set: the criollos 
believed the migration traditions were historical and their itineraries empirically 
demonstrable—not mythical—and Barton did, too. 

In 1791, Barton requested and received a copy of Major Caleb Swan’s journal, 
which included a sketch of the “Origin of the Muscogies, or Creek Indians.” 
Swan had already shared his journal widely. At the end of the 1790 treaty council 
held in New York City, Swan—now Deputy Indian Agent—accompanied Mc- 
Gillivray and “the Chiefs and warriors of the Creek nation” back to their south- 
ern homes. While there, he amassed intelligence for Knox at the Department of 
War, some of which came from McGillivray. According to Swan, McGillivray 
claimed that the Seminoles were “the original stock of the Creek nation.""? The 
Upper Creek leader had also stopped in Philadelphia during his travels for the 
treaty negotiations in 1790, where he had likely met with both Barton and Bar- 
tram.!? Barton had already learned from Bartram—whose information came 
from “Men of the best information and longest acquaintance with these Indi- 
ans” (that is to say, settlers not Mvskokes)—that “Seminole” meant “wanderers, 
or lost people,” and that Seminoles had arrived in Florida from the north before 
incorporating with the Creeks; after reading Swan’s account, he wrote to Mc- 
Gillivray himself for clarification." In Barton's July 1792 letter to McGillivray 
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at his Little Tanasee (near current-day Montgomery, Alabama) home, Barton 
explained having “been, for several years, engaged in collecting materials for an 
history of the North American tribes, and intend[ed] to publish the result of 
my inquiries sometime in the course of the ensuing spring.” But he was loath 
to do so without “some further information respecting that great confederacy, 
over which you preside.” It is unclear if McGillivray, who was also interested 
in natural history, replied. 

All of these letters and resources made their way into New Views. In the pub- 
lication itself, Barton differentiated his sources by using different typeface to 
indicate whether he had received words in print or aurally. All words printed 
in italics had been “taken from printed books, or have been communicated to 
me by my friends, in different parts of North America.” Words in Roman type 
he had heard: whether spoken by a Native speaker, an interpreter, or an Indian 
agent.!'* All italicized words were unanimated specimens drawn from across the 
hemisphere, but the spoken words were only one step removed from a speaker’s 
mouth. Barton’s particular use of typeface allows readers to track entries that 
were the results of lived relationships, while also revealing just how much data 
Barton drew from correspondence with Indian policy operatives. Barton’s aural 
research—which implied negotiated authority and multiple participants— thus 
draws a picture of the communities with which he had personal ties, whether 
Indigenous or settler. These words also reiterate the transformation of voiced, 
embodied knowledge from the 1790s Great Lakes and southeast into abstract 
and dispassionate data."”” 

Particularly evident in New Views is how Barton’s theory of migration 
helped him detect family resemblances—genealogical or arboreal, not bi- 
ological—in terms of language, “mythology,” astronomical knowledge, and 
writing, all elements that criollos had taught him to recognize as aspects of 
highly civilized peoples. To visualize family relations in a way that illustrated 
his migration thesis, New Views provided lists of peoples and words, arranged 
in order of their supposed arrival in the New World. Here Barton applied his 
relational knowledge to his understanding of migration to supplement what he 
had learned from language alone. Using this method, Barton ultimately con- 
cluded that the Lenape peoples were the original descendants of the Toltecs, 
based largely on the evidence that other nations referred to Lenapes with the 
kinship marker “grandfather,” implying both respect and obligation.'' Except 
for the Six Nations, Wyandot groups, and the “southern tribes,” Barton wrote, 
all other “Indian nations known to me on this side of the Mississippi call the 
Delawares their grandfather"? He had learned this, also, because Lenape 
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migration traditons, which hold that all Algonquian-speaking peoples were 
originally one people in the past, emphasize change that nonetheless remem- 
bers family affiliation.'”° 

Moreover, the diplomatic and treaty language conventionally used be- 
tween colonial and Indigenous powers could not have been lost on Barton in 
formulating his arrangements: indeed, it is clear that he derived much of his 
sense of Indigenous socio-political networks from contemporary practices, 
speeches, and writings by Indigenous individuals such as Joseph Brant, Hen- 
drick Aupaumut, and Little Turtle. And his understanding was primarily 
kinship-based. When Barton reported that Lenapes call the Six Nations and 
Wyandots “uncles”—establishing their own relative seniority vis-à-vis non- 
Lenape Algonquian-or Siouan-speaking peoples—this also marked their dif 
ference from Iroquoian-speaking families.'?? Barton sought the “root” for each 
family tree, language that suited the naturalist. He explained, for example, how 
the Mahican “branch” related to the Lenape “limb” of a common ancestral 
tree. His botanical language implied relative age— branches are newer shoots, 
whereas limbs and trunks are certainly much older growth—and with that also 
relative eras of arrival. 


THE WORD LISTS collected by the likes of Barton, Volney, and Jefferson were 
largely comprised of nouns. Of his preprinted vocabulary list, Jefferson explained 
in 1799, he had carefully selected “such objects and nature as much be familiar 
to every people, savage or civilized.”!** The vocabularies’ emphasis on nouns— 
highlighting naming, ordering, and analyzing—reflect an Enlightenment epis- 
teme that sought order and explanation.'” Despite his relatively wholistic col- 
lection method, Barton’s own choice to focus on nouns—not understanding the 
“verbifying” of Indigenous languages—turned the words into static data points, 
thereby missing the languages’ vitality and movement. And as Michi Saagiig 
Nishnaabeg scholar Leanne Betasamosake Simpson cautions, “data created in 
dislocation and isolation and without movement” is not knowledge.'”° 

The Siksikaitsitapi (Blackfoot) philosopher of science LeRoy Little Bear 
(Kainai) has characterized conventional vocabulary-collecting methods as an 
orientation toward measurement versus one of relationship." As an example, he 
focuses on the English language's prioritization of nouns as abstracted isolates in 
space as compared to the prioritization of verbs in many Indigenous languages. 
He explains the latter as “action and process oriented" and “land based." The 
noun-over-verb focus thus reveals what scholars have shown before: that the vo- 
cabularies enabled settler power via the isolation and dislocation of Indigenous 
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subjects into data for study. The words become, as literary scholar Laura Murray 
has written, objects taken “out of people’s mouths” rather than representations 
of living speech.'” More than that, the translation of Native languages into 
European ones comes with epistemological and ontological costs: language is a 
“trick,” explains Mohawk scholar Taiaiake Alfred, one that tricks Native peo- 
ples “into understanding their own personal identities as things"? Collection, 
translation, and analysis is thus also about dehumanization via abstraction. 
Not dissimilar to the way that Barton had learned Linnaean taxonomy in 
terms of plant structure, and the way he taught it to a new generation of stu- 
dents at the University of Pennsylvania, Barton also broke down language into 
its constituent parts. (Indeed, the abstraction and focus required by the identi- 
fication, naming, and analysis of Linnaean botany could also be understood as 
a power of territorialization, expressing an episteme that prioritized measure- 
ment over relationship.) By extracting key words and looking for radical, visual, 
and phonetic similarities, Barton concluded that most Indigenous languages 
were really “dialects” of one or two common American “stocks”: one of these 
was "Mexican" and the other was “Delaware.”!*! He later added a third, “Six-Na- 
tions.” Barton arranged his words under each nominal heading according to 
an order he already assumed to be true, one based on the kinship relations he 
had already charted. While this would seem to preserve some measure of the 
relationship within groups, it misrepresents connections across groups. That 
is to say, the arrangment into three groups to illustrate discrete “waves” of im- 
migration gives no sense of inter-group adaptation, adoption, or relationality. 
Yet producing a list of American peoples according to their relative order of 
migration to the New World did allow Barton to account for differences across 
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“Delaware,” “Six-Nations” and “Mexican” linguistic groups. Furthermore, by 
showing the alleged similarity of American “dialects” to Asian ones (he believed 
“Delaware” was really “Toltec” and “Asian”), Barton was able to furnish linguis- 
tic proof that geographically dispersed peoples were all effectively related to one 
of two (or three) groups, thus maintaining the idea of multiple migrations from 
Asia to America. ? 

In New Views, Barton took single words out of context and grouped them the- 
matically to demonstrate commonalities across American languages. Whether 
encompassing large subjective concepts (God, Virgin, Bread), kinship (Mother, 
Sister, Wife), the natural world (Leaf, Fish, River), or the names of colors and di- 
rections, the extracted words were isolated and displayed as standardized nouns. 
Even human beings were anatomized into easily comparable parts: Head, Nose, 
Eye, Hair, Tooth, Belly, Skin, Blood.'? Similarities visible in sets of common 
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letters or morphemes seemed to confirm relationships Barton already thought 
existed.'*4 Extracting and comparing these single words as data points allowed 
Barton not just to reveal family likenesses but also to determine geographic and 
chronological coordinates of origin. For example: because Barton considered 
the Lenape to be the “original people,” his lists always began with “Lenni-Len- 
nápe.” He had concluded that Lenape peoples were “of more ancient estab- 
lishment in the country than many others,” and this dictated the arrangement 
of his word lists.!*° 

Barton’s arrangement as plotted in New Views resulted in three seemingly or- 
dered groups or “waves” of Indigenous migrants: clustered at the top were Lenape, 
Ojibwe, Munsee, Mahican, Shawnee, Potawatomi, Miami, Mississauga, Kick- 
apoo, Piankashaw, Algonkian, Penobscot, Mi'kmaq, and Narragansett-Pequot 
(roughly all Algonquian-speakers); these were followed by Seneca, Mohawk, On- 
ondaga, Cayuga, Oneida, Tuscarora, Kahnawake, Wyandot, Sioux, and Cher- 
okee (Iroquoian-and Siouan-speakers). Last came the cluster of Creek, Chick- 
asaw, Choctaw, Catawba, Waccamaw, Natchez, and Nahua (Muskogean-and 
Nahuatl-speakers).?" Not incidentally, Barton’s three groups map onto the three 
“Northern” (Iroquoian/Six Nations) “Western” (Algonquian/Miami/“Dela- 
ware”) and “Southern” (Muskogean/Creek/“Mexican”) political confederacies 
identified by Knox in 1789, even if these political divisions were simplistic, be- 
cause there were Six Nations and Creek members of the Western Confederacy, 
etc. While Indigenous diplomats in the Ohio Valley were working to preserve 
homelands, alliances, and a fragile peace—the larger United Indian Nation (as 
envisioned by Mohawk leader Joseph Brant, for example) was meant to unite all 
Native peoples—Barton’s data was picking it all apart.!* 

His arrangement in the order of arrival supposedly allowed Barton to chart 
different peoples’ relative knowledge of and attachment to place, and therefore 
the duration of their occupancy on the continent. Thus he claimed that the 
Southern or “Mexican” group—Creeks, Cherokees, Chickasaws, and Choc- 
taws— long resided in the same district of country” and that the Six Nations 
had also “for a great length of time, continued their improvements nearly in the 
same districts of the continent.” The import of these two descriptions is not the 
same. Barton presumed “Northern peoples” to be less connected to the land 
than southern ones, even if northern groups had been “improving” the lands for 
a “great length of time.” As Barton split communities based on linguistic dif- 
ferences, these divisions obscured real-life relational connections to each other 
and the land. Importantly, Barton's lists produced evidence that could be used 
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to judge aboriginal claims. This data could also help to establish which group 
was of ancient enough standing to approve cessions and other transfers of title. 

In addition to enabling the technicalities of land theft, Barton’s migration 
historiography emphasized Native peoples’ supposedly inherently nomadic 
dispositions. Any “change in the geographical situation of our tribes,” US set- 
tlers could argue, would be part of a larger predilection to migration.'* Bar- 
ton himself predicted a future in which Native peoples would “retire”—in his 
words— “perhaps to begin new confederacies of war, and conquest, to the vast 
countries beyond the Mississippi.”!“° President Jackson later used Barton's mi- 
gration model to lobby support for trans-Mississippi deportation; however, set- 
tlers had been using it to assist Indigenous dispossession well before the 1830 


Indian Removal Act.!* 


Learning of Earthshapers 


After Barton published the first edition of New Views in the early summer of 
1797 he fled Philadelphia to escape the miasma that had sickened him in pre- 
vious years. Traveling to the Haudenosaunee lands then called Western New 
York, he stayed for some time with his friend and colleague Samuel Kirkland, 
the Presbyterian missionary to Oneidas living at Kanonwalohale (Oneida Cas- 
tle). Kirkland had already corresponded with Barton regarding his research. In 
1788, when Kirkland visited Seneca lands at the behest of speculators, he re- 
corded information about earthworks located near the Genesee and Tonawanda 
Rivers, accounts of which he sent Barton in 1791.12 At that time, Kirkland also 
recalled learning that all Five Nations maintained traditions "that their ances- 
tors came originally from the west; and the Senecas say that [they] first settled in 
the country ofthe Creeks.”™ The missionary corrected this traditional version, 
writing that European histories maintained the Five Nations’ origin on “the 
north side of the great lakes,” from which they were driven by enemies and who 
themselves had "expelled the Satanas" when settling on the southern bank.'* 
In the early eighteenth century, after journeying up from an area then called 
New Bern, North Carolina, the Tuscarora Nation joined the Five Nations' 
Longhouse. War with the settlers had caused Tuscarora leaders to seek ref- 
uge with their northern kin; they were formally admitted as the sixth sibling 
of the Confederacy in 1721. At first, Tuscaroras lived on the upper Susque- 
hanna near the multinational Oneida town of Oquaga; Shawnee and Lenape 


groups also lived on the upper Susquehanna at this time.’ The latter Minsi 
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(Munsee) Lenape peoples had been expelled from their lands lower down the 
Lenapenwihitàk (Delaware River); the Shawnees were kin who had returned 
north.'* In the 1770s, after Loyalist forces burned Haudenosaunee towns— 
Oneida and Tuscarora had allied with the Patriots—the communities moved to 
more northerly lands near Kanonwalohale, which after the War was the closest 
Haudenosaunee village to the US settlements." Oneida and Tuscarora vol- 
unteers fought alongside Patriot forces while other Longhouse Nations—Mo- 
hawk, Onondaga, Cayuga, and Seneca—allied with the British or attempted 
to remain neutral.“ These nations were treated as conquered enemies after 
the war, and most of their lands were confiscated and turned into the "Central 
New York Military Tract.”!” 

After the war, the US and New York State governments actively promoted the 
“settling” of central New York by whites, first by assigning the lands to veterans, 
and then by selling off the areas “left-over.” A decade later, the 1794 Treaty 
of Canandaigua "opened" lands east of the Genesee River to white settlement. 
After this, most of the northern Tuscaroras—about eight hundred people— 
moved from Oneida lands to Seneca territory on the Niagara River.?! But Seneca 
leaders leased a majority of their lands to New York financier Robert Morris— 
who then sold them to the Holland Land Company—and arranged a treaty 
that confined Senecas (and Tuscaroras who had moved to Seneca territory) to 
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reservations with the 1797 Treaty of Big Tree.” Indeed, whereas the Treaty of 
Greenville's reservations delimited settler space within Native lands, the Treaty 
of Big Tree created reservations to detain Haudenosaunee people on their own 
lands. Thus the 1797 treaty “opened” lands west of the Genesee as well, and 
these were the lands that Barton crossed to reach Kirkland. 

At the same time that Barton was staying with Kirkland in the summer of 
1797, a young Tuscarora student named David was also living with his Presby- 
terian tutor. David Cusick—who had been born in Oneida country—would 
grow up to become a respected Haudenosaunee historian and antiquary in his 
own right.'** Years later, in 1825-1826, Cusick recorded and self-published 
a version of “the ancient history of the Six Nations,” one that he formulated 
from his life among different Indigenous and white communities.'* It is pos- 
sible that Barton learned some of these traditions during his time in Cusick’s 
company. 

In his Sketches of the Ancient History of the Six Nations (1827), Cusick re- 
counted traditions of multiple large beings including the “Big Quisquiss”— 
which he suggests was the mammoth (although the Mohawk translation is closer 
to Big Boar)—Big Elk, and the Great Horned Serpent. He also wrote of the 
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Ronnongwetowanca, the “Giants of the North” who warred on the family of 
the Five Nations when they lived along the Saint Lawrence River, and the Giant 
Bears who once threatened Onondaga.’” He recounted that in the early days 
(roughly 250 CE), the families living along the Saint Lawrence were constantly 
in danger; at one point their habitations were largely destroyed by a “blazing 


star." D? 


He relayed that “Perhaps about 1250 years before Columbus discovered 
the America... a powerful tribe of the wilderness, called Otne-par-heh, i.e., 
Stonish Giants* overrun the country,” and they “were so ravenous that they de- 
voured the people of almost every town in the country." ? To this section he 


added a specific explanatory note: 


“It appears by the traditions of the Shawnees, that the Stonish Giants 
descent from a certain family that journeyed on the east side of [the] 
Mississippi River, went towards the northwest after they were separated, 
on account of the vine broke. The family was left to seek its habitation, and 
the rules of humanity were forgotten, and afterwards eat raw flesh of the 
animals. At length they practiced rolling themselves on the sand by means 
their bodies were covered with hard skin[. T]hese people became giants and 
were dreadful invaders of the country.'^? 


Cusick’s note harkens back to an earlier moment in his own narratives, in 
which members of the “Eagwehoewe” (or Ongweh’onweh, real people) were lost 
across the Mississippi. Here he recounts a similar Shawnee tradition of migra- 
tion and kin lost over the Great River, one Lenape communities maintain as 
well. Cusick, who had grown up around a community of Oneida and Tus- 
carora people—who had likely also lived with extended Shawnee and Lenape 
relations—included their traditions in his own history. However, settlers would 
contend that these traditions were evidence of prior non-Haudenosaunee occu- 
pation in New York. 

Barton's tour to New York occurred just after the disastrous Treaty of Big 
Tree at Buffalo Creek and in the midst of a fractured Longhouse.'? Disagree- 
ments over religion and politics—spurred by Christian missionaries and pres- 
sure for acculturation as well as constant violence— made for a difficult time on 
Haudenosaunee lands. For Barton, this meant that any information he recorded 
from Indigenous informants was shaded by this context of land theft, settler 
violence, and Christianity versus traditionalism.! Just a few years beforehand, 
even George Washington— notorious Town Destroyer—had decried the re- 
gion’s increasing anti-Indigenous violence—committed by “bad white men.”!4 
He likened their violence to the actions of the “bad Indians, and the outcast[s] 
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of several tribes who reside at the Miamee Village, [who] have long continued 
their murders and depredations upon the frontiers laying along the Ohio” in 
an attempt to sway Seneca opinion against joining their western kin (“For the 
United States cannot distinguish the tribes to which bad Indians belong, and 
every tribe must take care of their own people”).'* To convince Six Nations 
members that Washington desired the “United States and the six nations should 
be truly brothers,” US agents offered annuities and reiterated Six Nations res- 
ervation boundaries.’ In 1790 Washington also recalled that, as part of their 
“friendship” with the United States, the Six Nations could not be forced to sell 
their lands. Moreover, he pledged to Seneca leaders Cornplanter, Hal£Town, 
and Great Tree, the “general Government will never consent to your being de- 
frauded—But it will protect you in all your just rights.” Nevertheless, the re- 
sults of the private 1797 Treaty of Big Tree—which stole lands west of the Gen- 
esee River—forced Senecas to move onto a scattering of reservations across their 
traditional homelands, exemplifying the promises broken.'* Thus, while Barton 
was busy collecting stories of migration in the past, the peoples around him were 


living with the experience and ongoing threat of migration in the present. 


AT KANONWALOHALE BARTON asked the (unnamed) Oneida “principal 
chief” about large bones. To his disappointment, the “venerable old man... 
knew nothing concerning the Mammoth, but what he had heard from the 
Shawnanese, whose ancestors, he understood, had destroyed these monstrous 
animals." To Barton, the response was itself an unspoken migration history: 
for why else would an elder have no memory of mammoths—when mammoth 
bones were embedded in Haudenosaunee lands—unless Oneidas had arrived 
in the country after mammoths had left? That Tuscaroras, like the Shawnees 
and Lenapes, told stories of battles with these great animals, Barton specu- 
lated, meant that they too must have brought memories of the mammoth with 
them when they migrated north.” Indeed, Barton wrote in his journal that 
he detected a similarity between Tuscaroras and Otomies, as described by 
Clavijero (the description that also inspired Alzate to connect them with the 
Nuu-cha-nulth), and he was inclined to believe that the Tuscaroras had come 


”171 In particular, he noted the 


north “from some part of the Mexican empire. 
seeming coincidence that “the Mexicans, in their migration from the north, are 
known to have traversed a considerable tract of that very country in which the 
vestiges of the Mammoths have, in our times, been discovered, in very great 
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abundance." He reasoned that Tuscarora memories of living mastodons would 


by necessity have originated in “a very distant era—certainly far more remote 
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than the sixth century of the Christian era—when the Mammoths inhabited, 
and even prevailed very generally in, the ancient territories of the Mexicans.””? 

Barton’s understanding of Haudenosaunee, Shawnee, Lenape, as well as 
Mvskoke and Cherokee history all corroborated his idea that eastern Natives 
were really from elsewhere, and that some of the continent’s oldest nations de- 
scended from groups who, after establishing themselves in Anáhuac, had re- 
turned northward. Moreover, his readings of Clavijero had convinced him that 
Mexica annals went back no further than the sixth century, and so in his mind 
this became the temporal horizon beyond which mammoths had overrun the 
“ancient territories of the Mexicans.” Oneidas, therefore, must have arrived 
(from Asia) after that date; that Lenape, Shawnee, and Tuscarora groups also 
maintained similar oral traditions Barton attributed to the former groups’ im- 
portation of “Mexican traditions.” 

“Proof” of his southern migration theory arrived in the form of a letter 
from the Moravian missionary John Heckewelder in March of 1797, in which 
Heckewelder recounted hearing Ohio traders relay that the Lenape name for 
Shawnee, “Schawanno, denoteth their origin far to the South.” After this, Barton 
concluded that the “Shawnese formerly resided on the borders of Mexico.""* His 
growing sense, encouraged by Heckewelder, was that Lenape (Delaware) was a 
common root language for many American peoples, and that “dialects of what I 
have called the Delaware language, were spoken within the limits of the Mexican 
empire.”"* He was convinced, for example, that Michoacán— "the name of one 
of the finest provinces of Mexico”—was “a Delaware word.”!” Additions to his 
1798 New Views corroborated the language tables he had already published in 
the 1797 version: “I have lately been assured,” Barton wrote in the 1798 edition, 
“that the Shawnees preserve a tradition, that they were driven by the Spaniards 
from the borders of Mexico.""" He confidently predicted, “it will be found, that 
the Creeks are nearly related to the Talascallas, so celebrated in the history of the 
conquest of Mexico.” Combining his philological work with migration tradi- 
tions he had been collecting for a decade, Barton became increasingly persuaded 
that, due to the “extensive wanderings of our Indians, through the continent... 
many of the northern tribes of America were driven from the borders of Mexico, 
by the successes of Cortez.”!”? While Barton’s language work had allowed him to 
analyze the migration traditions for their geographical and chronological data, 
Barton's 1798 confidence was supplied by something else altogether: giants. 

Although Barton cautioned against believing in giants when he first pub- 
lished New Views in 1797, his journals indicate that he clearly had not stopped 
thinking about them, particularly in terms of migration. Indeed, Barton had 
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started collecting megafaunal memories as data points much in the way he had 
once charted earthworks. In extracting more “Mexican” information for the 
1798 New Views, Barton alighted on mentionings of a “race of giants” in mul- 
tiple Spanish sources, such as José de Acosta’s version of a Tlaxcala tradition 
in which the “mens bones of an incredible bigness” were identified as those of 
Chichimecas.'* Bernal Diaz del Castillo had included the presentation of a 
large bone to Cortés by the leaders of Tlaxcala in 1519, supposed to be the re- 
mains of the “men and women of great size” defeated by their ancestors.'** An- 
tonio de Herrera y Tordesillas repeated Acosta’s 1590 claim about Chichimeca 
bones in his influential Décadas (1601-1615). Also, Juan de Torquemada and 
Fernando de Alva Cortés Ixtlilxéchitl both referenced Mexica traditions re- 
calling the earth-giants who created Teotihuacan. But Barton was cautious, 
his scientific mind not allowing him to put much stock in what he learned. 
In New Views, he even warned of “writers, who, building upon the tradition 
of the natives, and upon the discovery of bones, sculls, and entire skeletons of 
prodigious size . . . have imagine[d] that the first inhabitant of that country 
[New Spain] were giants.” 

Barton knew his compatriots would be interested —perhaps too interested — 
in these traditions of giants from New Spain, for in the north there were also 
traditions “that a race of men had existed, in former times, of extraordinary 
height and bulk.”'*? Indeed, early English settlers in the Americas—and their 
associates in Europe—had been fascinated by what were referred to in the Bible 
as “giants on the Earth, in those Dayes.”'** When a mastodon tooth emerged 
from the banks of the Muhheakkantuk (Hudson River) in 1705, it inspired the 
English poet Edward Tyler to pen an epic—drawing somewhat on Mahican and 
Minsi Lenape origin traditions—dedicated to the “Gyant of Claverack.”!* With 
rapid changes in population centers during the eighteenth century, megafaunal 
bones—and stories about them—began resurfacing at prodigious rates. The set- 
tlers’ discussions, however, were refracted through Indigenous, biblical, and Eu- 
ropean literary frameworks, nothing meeting Barton’s empirical requirements.'*® 

More generally the Hudson River tooth was assumed to belong to the antedi- 
luvian Leviathan; it was believed to be a material trace of scriptural knowledge in 
the American soil (it emerged not far from where a complete mastodon skeleton 
would be unearthed by artist and impresario Charles Willson Peale in 1801).'*’ 
Into the latter half of the century, as fossilized teeth and bones from the frontier 
made their way back to the East Coast, traders and travelers continued to hear 
stories of large ancient creatures from their Indigenous partners. The first article 
in the first issue of the Columbian Magazine, in September 1786, for example 
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was dedicated to a “Description of BONES, &c. found near the RIVER OHIO” 
and brought to Philadelphia from “Big Bone Lick” in Kentucky.'*% An engrav- 
ing of the bones, drawn by Peale, was included in the magazine; the specimens 
themselves were placed on display in the federal city, where Barton had ample 
opportunity to see them.” 

Reading about the Mexican “race of giants” doubtless recalled the “Claverack 
Giant” and Big Bone Lick collection, but they also specifically reminded Barton 
ofa 1789 article in the Columbian Magazine, in which the Moravian missionary 
Abraham Steiner recalled that Lenape, Ojibwe, and Wyandot inhabitants of 
Lake Erie’s southern shore “assert that the bones which are found in the graves 
in the vicinity of both the fortifications are much larger than those of the tallest 
Indians, of our own times.” Although paying little attention to them at the 
time, after his 1797 trip upstate Barton realized that these memories of giants 
could be important historical resources, too. 


Botanizing Indigenous Knowledges 


Barton definitively established his botanical reputation when he brought for- 
ward one of the United States’ “first great botanical textbook(s],” Elements of 
Botany: Or, Outlines of the Natural History of Vegetables (1803). In it, Barton 
described his methods for reconstructing past time specifically in terms of ecol- 
ogy, explaining that the “traditional knowledge of our Indians” about the envi- 
ronment contained much information about the past. In fact, Elements was a 
much updated and expanded version of a work he had published more than ten 
years before and for which he drew widely both from Indigenous oral traditions 
and non-Native ethnographies.'” The textbook went through multiple editions 
in his lifetime, testifying to its wide influence, and solidified his reputation as a 
leading US scientist. 

At the 1807 inaugural meeting of the Philadelphia Linnaean Society, Barton 
delivered a lecture in which he outlined important avenues for members’ future 
research: “I would suggest the propriety of collecting, with sedulous care, the tra- 
ditional knowledge of our Indians concerning the changes which the continent 
has undergone. I am far from insinuating, that such traditions should be received 
as pure history: but I am persuaded that, on some occasions, much interesting 


information might be deduced from them.” 
f ght be deduced fi h 192 


While Barton's new methodology 
included assembling oral traditions regarding megafauna, flora, and earthworks 
as useful supplements to “pure history”—rather than history itself—his results 


themselves increasingly registered as “scientific.” That is to say, despite his own 
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doubts as to the historicity of their contents, Barton relayed singular elements 
from traditional knowledge as more “fact” than “myth.” 

If the Steiner or Cusick “giant” narratives are a “distilled memory” of the 
People—as Yankton Dakota scholar Vine Deloria Jr. once referred to such tra- 
ditions—then settlers like Barton were so fixated on human migration, civili- 
zational seriality, and racial replacement that they could hardly recognize it.” 
Like histories of earthworks, most Indigenous oral traditions have usually been 
dismissed as “fable.” Deloria contended that their rejection is part of the same 
epistemological paradigm rendering non-Natives incapable of entertaining al- 
ternative accounts of world histories without the categories “myth,” “fable,” or 
“fiction 4 

Many Indigenous traditions feature the battles of extraordinary beings— 
Hobomok and Beaver, for example, or Flint and Skyholder. These Transform- 
ers and Earthshapers, as well as other large more-than-human beings, could all 
be described as “tall people.” Indigenous philosopher Nimachia Howe recalls 
that all creations are persons, including animals, plants, and rocks as well as Big 
Elk or Underwater Panther.” But because many traditions were recorded by an- 
tiquarian listeners who used metaphorics and frameworks that only made sense 
to (or for) white settlers, the truth of the stories—which carry teachings of right 
relation and balance as well as memories of ages past—was seldom captured, and 
they instead were dismissed as mythical.!”” 

Barton, for example, was interested in what Native peoples knew about local 
flora, fauna, and changes in the climate because he believed he could use those 
answers to determine how long a population had been in a given area. His re- 
search, however, was aimed at bolstering the chronological theory of successive 
population, not describing Indigenous lifeworlds. He believed that ecological 
knowledge could help him determine which peoples were in an area first, where 
they had been before, and who were the subsequent arrivals: he used Indigenous 
knowledge to extinguish, not learn from, Indigenous intelligence. 

Barton established his methods for reconstructing past time by looking at 
Native peoples’ attentiveness to “agricultural rules” as reflected “in their calen- 
dars.” These “Calendaria Florae"—that is, “the time of leafing, flowering, fruit- 
ing, &c., of vegetables”—Barton saw as particularly useful in tracking climate 
change and adaptation. In the original edition of Elements, Barton provided the 
following example, wherein “among our [Lenape] Indians,” 


some of the months are designated by circumstances derived from the 
state of vegetation in their country. These people [Lenapes] have a 
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"Strawberry-month, a ‘Mulberry month, &c. . .. The Chikkasah and 
Choktah Indians called the Spring season, Otoolpha, from Oolpha, the 
name in their language for a bud, or to shoot out. The Cheerake-Indians 
denominate the autumn, Oolekhoste, ‘the fall of the leaf! 


As with individual entries for a specific plant’s medicinal qualities, Barton 
isolated place, time, and growth pattern to produce a standardized “calendar” 
that “enable[s] us to compare the climate of different countries or places... such 
as Florida and Palestine, Philadelphia and Pekin, New-York and Rome.”'” Bar- 
ton imagined future historians looking to Indigenous ecological knowledge as 
an encapsulated past, as a future antiquity: "In the hands of future ages," he 
wrote, Calendaria Florae “will be deemed amongst the most precious monu- 
ments of natural history that can be bequeathed by an inquisitive and enlight- 
ened people."??? 

Standardized Indigenous calendars also helped Barton better understand the 
time-depth of migration in relation to Indigenous temporality. The updated ver- 
sion of Elements of Botany, written around 1811 and published in 1812, contains 
the following explanatory note on two Indigenous modes of time-keeping: “The 
Mexicans, we are informed, made a considerable change in their calendar, when, 
migrating from the northern Atztlan, they seated themselves in the milder and 
more southern and more happy clime of Anahuac.”?" To Barton's mind, his 
model answers the question of why Mexica and Haundenosaunee calendars do 
not match. “If, as I suppose,” he wrote, “they came from the south-west, they 
must have altered, and accommodated, their calendar to the more northern re- 
gions of which they took possession.”*” In addition to what he had gleaned from 
Clavijero, Barton mainly learned about Indigenous timekeeping from reading 
León y Gama’s Descripción de las dos piedras (1792)—a copy of which had been 
donated to the APS in 1802 by Spanish astronomer José Joaquin de Ferrer y 
Cafrangen—from which he learned that the Sun Stone was supposed to reveal 
Mexica dating conventions and calculations, providing the tools to reveal the 
exact year Mexica ancestors left their Aztlan homeland and therewith reverse 
calculate their path and extent of migration, also allowing scholars to coordinate 
biblical with Indigenous timekeeping.” 

The fact that Barton’s scholarship from this time almost exclusively regis- 
ters as botanical rather than historical is largely due to a conventional reading 
of Elements as an individual scholarly undertaking, despite his continued com- 
mitment to investigating Indigenous traditions. Indeed, much of the informa- 
tion contained in Elements Barton did credit to Native informants, as well as 
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to practices “particularly observed among the American Indians,” such as the 
“proper time to plant the Indian-corn,” which he had tracked.” He reported, 
for example, that turmeric “is said to be endued with useful medical powers” 
and that “Cassena, of our Southern Indians, is a very powerful diuretic. It is 
also one of the most interesting vegetable articles in the history of the American 
Indians.”2 In these anecdotes, Barton extracts from Indigenous teachings very 
specific information. But as ashkikiiwikwe (Anishinaabe medicine woman) 
Mary Siisip Geniusz explains, the knowledge held by plants must be accom- 
panied by the stories through which they teach." They cannot be extracted 
as stand-alone data points. This would mean the plants were not respected as 
members of Indigenous communities and teachers of ancient wisdom; pared 
down “facts” presented according to a non-Native system denies Indigenous in- 
tellectual sovereignty and colonizes Indigenous knowledges.?” 

Although the plants Barton described in Elements were indigenous—as in, 
they had been created in place—Native peoples, for Barton, were still migrants. 
It was only by living alongside the plants for so long that they had gained their 
intimate knowledge of place. While Barton saw Native peoples’ “vegetable” 
chronologies as indicative of long duration on the land, he understood it in terms 
of stadial civilizationist conventions rather than ontology, only accounting for 
the knowledge of place as gained by dint of experience. What Barton did not 
realize is how intertwined the lives of Indigenous peoples are with the land: as 
Syilx Okanagan critic Jeannette Armstrong has advised, Indigenous worldviews 
are the result of many generations’ “distinctive interaction with a geography.”2% 
The precision of that geography and the relations human and more-than-human 
geographies sustain (what Lisa Brooks calls “social geography”) form not only a 
peoples’ cosmovision and cultural expressions but also the People themselves.” 
In looking for “facts,” Barton missed the much larger context and significance 
of the traditions he was studying. 


Remembering Pre-Sunrise Time 


In order to make the method of “dividing time among the Indians” useable to 
his own project, Barton attempted to calculate, standardize, and convert Indig- 
enous time into settler time. Yet because Indigenous traditions rarely matched 
European timelines, Barton looked to other methods for corroboration and val- 
idation. In 1807 Barton counseled his fellow naturalists to look to plants and 
fossils—not tradition—as the only way “we shall ever be able to form a correct 
theory of our earth." He encouraged dendrochronological analyses of trees 
in the West—where large oaks and other ancient trees had been seen growing 
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atop the earthworks at Marietta only a few years before—suggesting that with 
this tree-borne data “our knowledge in regard to the state of our climate, might 
be carried much farther back."?!! Barton also spoke of the “petrifactions and 
impressions which are found upon many of our mountains” as forming “a 
most interesting subject of inquiry,” mentioning the “large collection of such 


impressions, &c." in his possession." 


He encouraged his fellow naturalists to 
spend their time on botany, mineralogy, and geology rather than Indigenous 
knowledge (even though he admitted that if understood, “like mines, among the 
rubbish of which we dig, with success, for the most precious metals," they too 
would yield treasure).^? Although Barton' and other scholars’ minds increas- 
ingly turned to fossils rather than oral tradition as a means for reconstructing 
the past, evidence of both approaches resurfaced in Elements of Botany, which 
contains traces of Barton's earlier, pre-archaeological version of time even while 
it hints at this move away from information existing above ground and toward 
that existing below. 

Between 1805 and 1810, Barton wrote a series of letters to Cuvier and Jeffer- 
son on the subject of the American incognitum (mastodon) and other megafau- 
nal fossils. Yet even as his methods shifted, Barton fiercely maintained his com- 
mitment to an anti-originality thesis: at the first Linnaean Society meeting (at 
which he was inaugurated president) Barton dismissed claims that "the Ameri- 
cans are really the Aborigines, or Autochthones, of the soil and regions in which 
they were discovered.” Rather, Barton proclaimed, “[t]he Indian is, unquestion- 
ably, of Asiatic origin."?* One reason he clung so closely to his anti-originality 
thesis had to do with a return to his 1790s research and his increasing interest 
in archaeology. Indeed, as the century changed, so did Barton’s science: from 
natural history and linguistics to archaeology and geology. Prompted by a letter 
written by Bishop James Madison on the discovery of “mammoth” bones in 
Virginia—which Barton read aloud at the December 16, 1803, APS meeting— 
he reviewed the relations of giant bones and their fossilized tales of extinction, 
increasingly trusting the “facts” of bones over the “myths” of Native peoples. 

The 1803 emergence of mammoth bones in Virginia recalled Barton’s previ- 
ous work on “tall ones” traditions in the late 1790s. Although Barton may have 
originally dismissed the Tlaxcalan giants, he did seemingly take to heart the 
idea of a distinct age of giants and their monuments: “It is possible,” he wrote in 
Archaelogiae Americana Telluris Collectanea et Specimina (1814)—one of the 
last writings Barton published before his death—“that the wars of the Giants, 
of which the Mexican histories affect to preserve some memorials, may refer 
entirely to a very distant era—certainly far more remote than the sixth century 
of the Christian era—when the Mammoths inhabited, and even prevailed very 
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generally in, the ancient territories of the Mexicans.”?'* As Barton had already 
learned from criollo historiography, Mexica people understood the passage of 
time as a cycle of eras, each introduced by the rising of a new Sun and dawning 
ofa new Age. The current era, the Fifth Sun, was the era of humans; the previous 
was one of giants. During the darkness after the setting of the Suns, the previ- 
ous beings were vanished or petrified, leaving behind traces of their existence in 
fossils and gigantic architecture.?'^ This understanding of the pre-Sunrise time 
of giants could apply to the mastodon bones, and, potentially, the western earth- 
works as well: as traces of a people and time gone by preserved in “some memori- 
als [that] may refer entirely to a very distant era."?" These “distilled memories” 
of mammoths, therefore, proved to Barton that current-day peoples could not 
have existed alongside the giant mammoths of antiquity; instead they were the 
memories of their ancestors, preserved through the sharing of oral tradition. Al- 
though Barton’s method was different, this was largely a reiteration of his 1796 
declaration on the “sameness” of the Moundbuilders and American indigenes, 
both still—stubbornly—Asian migrants. 

Attending to Barton’s oeuvre shows how archaeology came to supplant phi- 
lology as a technique of historical reconstruction, moving between physical ar- 
tifact and print and certainly away from orality and embodied knowledge. By 
revisiting the migration, linguistic, and botanical knowledge he had amassed 
in the 1790s alongside the revelations of archaeology and paleontology, Barton 
gained a base against which to develop additional empirical methods for histor- 
ical reconstruction, which silently surfaced in the new edition of his Elements of 
Botany (1812) and again in Archaelogiae Americana (1814). Although Barton’s 
conclusions are not terribly different from his observations in 1787 or views in 
1797, his late work is particularly indicative of changes in antiquarian, historical, 
and scientific priorities during the early nineteenth century." 

While Archaelogiae Americana clearly is important to the archaeological shift 
in Barton’s research, a potentially more influential source was León y Gama’ 
1792 pamphlet on the piedras antiguas, which had convinced Barton of the 
soundness of archaeological investigations. In 1805, the APS received another 
copy of the famous pamphlet, this one included in a shipment of “valuable 
books” that was part of an exchange between scientists in the United States and 
New Spain.^? Recognizing the importance of the twice-donated publication, 
Barton wrote about it to Jefferson in September 1809: 


You will, I think, be pleased to hear, that I have received from Mexico, a 
very important pamphlet on the Astronomy of the ancient Mexicans. It 
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is not a fanciful work, such as an ingenious man might write in his closet, 
from the traditions of Indians, or the vague facts and reports of others. 
It is truly historical, and is principally founded upon the discovery of the 
“Mexican Century,” a vast stone monument, which was discovered in 
Mexico, in the year 1790. The work is written by one Gama, a man of real 
learning; and will serve to overturn many an ingenious theory, the work of 


such historians and writers as Robe|[r]tson, De Pauw &c.??? 


The *truly historical" pamphlet interested Barton so keenly, he explained, 
because it was based on the science of archaeology, rather than on “vague facts” 
or "ingenious theory." The former president, equally intrigued, replied that he 
looked forward to reading the work in translation. ?! Soon afterward, Barton 
commissioned an APS colleague, Dr. William E. Hulings—formerly US vice 
consul in New Orleans— to translate the pamphlet from Spanish into English. 
When it was returned, Barton sent a copy to a friend at the Royal Society in Lon- 
don (although seemingly not to Jefferson), in the hopes he could arrange for its 
publication abroad. Although Barton had wanted to publish his translation in 
Philadelphia—where there was already a large Spanish American exile commu- 
nity—he concluded that the “times were not that the taste of my native country 
would encourage it.”22 Barton also included in his transatlantic packet a notice 
of the “remains of four vast cities [that] have been discovered in the Spanish 
provinces of Campeachy, and the vicinity."?? Both the “vast stone monument” 
and the ruins of “vast cities” were, for Barton, important evidence of American 
antiquity." Yet he sought to contextualize and interpret the evidence only in 
terms of American, not Indigenous, origins. 

In 1818, the “Mexican calendar” reappeared, this time bringing the mounds 
along with it. That year, William Hulings donated his translation of León y 
Gama’s Descripción to the APS, which was slowly amassing other items from the 
Spanish Americas, as well as many which focused on the continent’s natural and 
ancient history.” For context, he added translated excerpts from the autonomist 
newspaper El Diario de México, one of which included “reflections drawn from 
Various extracts of Antient Monuments, collected by the Chevalier Lorenzo 
Boturini Benaduci.”* At the very end of his translation, Hulings appended the 
following note: 


Query: May not the Mounds discovered in the western parts of our coun- 
try which bear the appearances of regular fortifications, have been the 
works of some of the Nations since settled in Mexico; constructed during 
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the frequent stops made by them in their journeys from their country Aztlan, 
which, in some places, were extended to a period of many years? This ap- 
pears to me more than probably, and Aztlan is said to have been some where 
on the North West Coast of America; and peopled perhaps Originally 
from Asia, by the way of Bhering’s Straits, or otherwise (19). 


Hulings's attempt to account for the western earthworks indicates that the 
Mexica migration theory was still not nearly as widespread in the United States 
as in New Spain, despite Barton’s work, but it also indicates the continued ap- 
plication of anti-originality to US continental expansion and inter-imperial 
competition. 


Learning the Language of the Land 


Barton continued working on a new version of New Views up until his death 
in 1815, but his will asked that the materials not be published posthumously. 
Instead, they were to be deposited with the newly organized American Anti- 
quarian Society in Worcester, Massachusetts.” The secretary of the APS, Peter 
DuPonceau, was instructed to send all of Barton’s manuscripts pertaining to 
New Views—including all of his language materials—north. However, by all 
accounts DuPonceau, himself a gifted linguist, kept Barton’s papers for his own 
language project. They are still at the APS, along with a myaamiaataweenki 
vocabulary from Heckewelder and the one from Volney, Wells, and Mihsih- 
kinaahkwa.?* On Volney’s vocabulary is a personal inscription to Jefferson, a 
reminder that the list was the collaborative production of once-living people 
within a wider settler project.?? 

In his Tableau, Volney wrote of Mihsihkinaahkwa as a “hero” who became 
"convinced at length that all opposition was fruitless” and who ultimately “had 
the wisdom to persuade his tribe to peaceable measures.” This wisdom was 
no doubt compounded by the special annuity paid him by the United States 
when he retired to kenapacomaqua, "Little Turtle’s Town,” in a house built with 
federal monies. As Little Turtle became increasingly friendly with the United 
States— largely out of necessity—he began to lose the trust of many Miamis, 
especially after the disastrous 1809 Treaty of Fort Wayne.?! Soon the Ohio 
country was at war again, an outcome he had sought to avoid since 1795. Mihsi- 
hkinaahkwa died on July 14, 1812 and was buried at his old kiihkayonki home, 
already renamed Fort Wayne.”” In August 1812 his son-in-law was killed by 
Potawatomi forces at the battle of Fort Dearborn while helping to evacuate US 
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settlers.” The US suspected Wells and other allied Miami fighters of treach- 
ery, and this defeat triggered punitive anti-Indigenous campaigns across Miami 
and Potawatomi lands: a few months later, General William Henry Harrison 
ordered the destruction of all Miami villages within two days’ march of Fort 
Wayne, including kenapacomaqua, although they left Little Turtle’s house 
standing.” Many remaining Miami communities moved southward to join 
their kin on the forks of the waapaahsiki siipiiwi (Wabash River) and along the 
nimacihsinwi siipiiwi (Mississiniwa River)—near current-day Peru, Indiana— 
an area that had been their permanent home since the 1790s, when life elsewhere 
in their homelands became too dangerous. ?* 

After years of dislocation and social pressure, the Miami language that Vol- 
ney had heard spoken in Vincennes and Philadelphia began to go dormant. In 
1895, Albert Gatschet of the Smithsonian Institution’s Bureau of Ethnology re- 
corded another, much more extensive, word list, which was continued by linguist 
Jacob Dunn the following decade.?* It is thought that the last monolingual 
myaamiaataweenki speaker in Indiana (Mongosa or Polly Wildcat) died in 1917, 
and the last fluent Miami speaker there (Wapshingah or Ross Bundy) passed in 
1963.27 Yet myaamiaataweenki has not died; thanks to the dedicated revitaliza- 
tion work of Miami linguist David J. Costa—who reconstructed a living vocab- 
ulary based on the Gatschet-Dunn lists as well as the Volney list—and Miami 
scholar Daryl Baldwin—who used these alongside “old documents belonging to 
his grandfather”—a new generation of Miami people are once again speaking, 
and singing, their language. So much of the work to revive myaamiaataweenki 
was done by Indigenous linguists consulting these very datasets of the “Mound- 
builder archive” that were compiled to write them away.” Also on the lands 
currently called Indiana, myaamia people are reconnecting with the traditional 
knowledge that their homelands contain.? This resurgence method of history 
actively engages traditions, language, and place to recontextualize and recall the 
histories and languages of Miami lands and peoples. 

A particularly striking example of resurgence is a collaboration between the 
Smithsonian Institution and Miami University’s Myaamia Center, founded in 
2013, that focuses on teaching science and language to Miami youth through 
embodied knowledge of myaamionki.?? Knowledge of the universe—the 
Earth and Sky—is taught in myaamiaataweenki on miaamionki, reawakening 
a location-based practice thousands of years old. Students learn the names of 
lands and waters, such as the ahseni siipiiwi (Great Miami River), of myaami- 
onki.?? Whereas Volney had recorded the word for “stone” as “sáné” (“ahsena”), 
the Miami learners are taught words specific to the “ahsena myaamionkonci” at 
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a site not far from Fort Wayne.?** Students also learn that “eehsahsena” is any 
“rock with a shell in it” (fossil) and that “fossils are most commonly found in 
waapahsena” (limestone), a process that simultaneously teaches them about the 
relationships across water, animals, and stone.?? Another youth camp, focused 
on language acquisition and learning Miami heritage, is called “saakaciweeta,” 
“emerge.” Oklahoma-or Kansas-based students regain the myaamionki con- 
text for knowledge based in their old homelands, and they learn to see the con- 
tinuities with current Miami life. The manifold increase in Miami-language 
speakers and renewal of cultural life is known as “myaamiaki eemamwiciki,” 
"the Myaamia awaken.”2 Today, groups of myaamiaataweenki speakers gather 
at traditional homeland sites—such as the repurchased aasipehkwa waawaalici, 
the limestone cliffs of the Seven Pillars along the Mississinewa near Peru—to 
recite stories and reengage traditional histories, reawaken Miami culture, and 
revivify Miami lands in their own words.?% 

BARTON AND HIS colleagues showed how the collection of words and phrases 
could provide the basis for an American origin story with no Indigenous origins, 
an anti-originality story now known as the “Moundbuilder myth." In this 
chapter, I have demonstrated that natural history at the turn of the nineteenth 
century—as it was narrowing into separate disciplines such as botany, geology, 
and archaeology—also separated Indigenous from settler knowledge. Indige- 
nous knowledge in the form of songs and traditions became unreliable, unsci- 
entific "folklore" that was nonetheless extracted in the service of Moundbuilder 
mythology; this process “naturalized” settler control of science. The migration 
model of history disconnects the land from the language it formed, both as an 
aim and as aconsequence, based on the extraction of data from living stories and 


active experience. 


CHAPTER 5 


Removal in the Antiquarian Archive 


Present invisibility 
need not concern. 

My weight remains 
heavy upon this land. 


—Allison Adelle Hedge Coke, “Snake Mound 1,” 2006 


N 1811, PITTSBURG RESIDENT Henry Marie Brackenridge became one of 

the first US citizens to write about the grand complex of earthworks across 

from St. Louis, which Kaskaskia chief Jean Baptiste Ducoigne had called the 
“palace of his ancestors” three decades earlier.’ “I have no where read any descrip- 
tion of it,” Brackenridge remarked in a January 1811 article for the Louisiana 
Gazette, “yet I scarcely know of any curiosity in the western country, more wor- 
thy of such notice." Although French maps had noted the “ruined castles” on 
the river’s eastern bank—along with the nearby copper and lead mines—Brack- 
enridge was shocked at the earthworks’ seeming obscurity.’ To rectify this, he 
included their description alongside his observations on the territory’s economic 
potential (“In minerals,” the area was “unquestionably the richest portion of the 
American territory"). He described platform pyramids, plazas, and former ball 
courts spread over a six-mile stretch, and identified the sites of two *cities, in 
the distance of five miles, on the bank of the cohokia, which crosses the Ameri- 
can bottom at this place.” There, in addition to the “stupendous” main mound 
and a “great number of small elevations of earth,” Brackenridge also noted that 
“pieces of obsidian or flint are found in great quantities. . . as in the case of the 
[Mexica] Teocalli.”* From the architecture and artifacts he concluded “that a 
very populous town had once existed here, similar to those of Mexico." Writing 
Thomas Jefferson two years later, he reported being “perfectly satisfied... that 
cities similar to those of Ancient Mexico, of several hundred thousand souls have 
existed in this part ofthe country.” We “might even be warranted,” he proposed, 
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in considering “the mounds of the Mississippi more ancient than the Teocalli.”? 
Perhaps, Brackenridge implied, the United States had its own Mexico City. 

Brackenridge was not terribly far off: at its height around 1150 CE, the set- 
tlement—the site of which has come to be known as “Cahokia,” named for the 
Tamaroa-Cahokia (Inoka/Peoria) people who were displaced by French set- 
tlers in the early eighteenth century —was indeed populous, hosting as many as 
twenty thousand people.? Cahokia is the largest complex of earthworks in the 
northern continent and still home to more than eighty mounds today: its largest 
earthwork boasts two levels of terraces with a view of water—and the St. Louis 
Arch—from the top.!! Waves of prairie grass undulating in the wind—inspiring, 
in the 1830s, William Cullen Bryant’s poem “The Prairies" —soften the mounds 
in their various conical and pyramidal aspects. A nearby sign describes the site 
as “America’s Oldest City,” “a metropolis that thrived more than five-hundred 
years before Jefferson was born.””” 

Brackenridge proposed that the structures at Cahokia had been made by the 
“Olmees” or “Toultees,” who had “probably migrated from the Mississippi.”? 
After all, he noted, “The distance from the large mound on Red River, to the 
nearest [Teocalli] in New Spain, is not so great but that they might be con- 
sidered as existing in the same country." He suggested Jefferson read about 
Cholula, Paplanta, Mitla, and the “Casas Grandees on the Rio Gila Intendency 
of Senora” to investigate the connection.” Brackenridge could only have known 
of the “large mound on Red River" —in current-day Lafayette County, Arkan- 
sas—from New Spanish maps and criollo descriptions.'* His message to Jeffer- 
son reveals settler antiquaries' tendency to look southward, rather than locally, 
for hints to America's past." 

By the early 1810s, ancient Mexico had become the standard bearer of an 
American "civilization" —similar to that of ancient Egypt or Assyria—against 
which other Indigenous peoples were measured, and the chronology of Amer- 
ican antiquity regularly reached back to the “Olmees” and “Toultees.” Brack- 
enridge' letter, however, points to lingering questions about the identity of the 
continent's most ancient people and their most ancient places, as well as how 
these should be ordered on Western timelines. “Who,” he asked, “will pretend 
to speak with certainty as to the Antiquity of America—The races of men who 
have flourished and disappeared"??? By appropriating the language and imagery 
of criollo historians, early nineteenth-century US antiquaries prioritized pasts 
from Mexico over local Native ones, thereby constructing an imagined spatio- 
temporal geography that integrated western territory into the Republic while 
physically expelling its current Native inhabitants beyond the national frontier. 
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This type of antiquarianism aimed not just at proving a “civilized” ancient peo- 
ple had once flourished in the Americas, but also sought to surface the evidence 
of their alleged disappearance.” 

Brackenridge, like many of the period’s antiquaries, was an early member of 
the American Antiquarian Society (AAS), a nerve center for antiquarianism 
in the nineteenth-century United States. Founded in Massachusetts in 1812 
by a group of well-connected nationalists, their goal was “the acquisition, de- 
scription, and preservation of American Antiquities,” and members were ex- 
plicitly amassing materials they presumed would hold historical importance 
for future generations.” Whereas conventional antiquarianism had come to 
signify insatiable collecting to no real end, this more preservationist strain was 
explicit about its orientation toward the future. In an era of rapid material and 
demographic changes, preservationist antiquarianism sought both to explain 
as well as memorialize that which had come before. Yet exactly which “before” 
was being preserved depended on the antiquary’s interpretation of who would 
live in its future. The usual result was the replacement of Indigenous futures 
with American ones.”! 

Preservationist antiquaries looked in their attics and libraries for antiquities 
they might save, but most of all they looked at, and in, the land. As fossil archae- 
ology was developing with respect to paleontology and ichthyology, nationalists’ 
attention to potsherds, stone tools, and other artifacts transitioned from mere 
curiosity to belief in their potential historical relevance. Whereas antiquarian 
collectors most often identified surface-level items as “Indian antiquities”— 
meaning that they held some resemblance, in settlers’ eyes, to objects used by 
living Indigenous individuals—items excavated from the earth were deemed 
“ancient” and therefore not considered “Indian” at all. Brackenridge made this 
distinction clear in his description of Cahokia, where he discerned “the traces 
of two distinct races of people, or periods of population, one much more ancient 
than the other.” One set “belong[ed] to the same race as existed in the country 
when the French and English effected their settlements on this part of the Con- 
tinent” while another—the “extraordinary tumuli or mounds”—dated to a more 
"ancient period."? Repeating the common refrain that the “oldest Indians have 
no tradition as to their [the earthworks’) Authors, or the purposes for which 
they were originally intended”—and claiming that local Indigenous groups 
used the sites for their own purposes only “unconsciously”—Brackenridge trans- 
formed Cahokia into a memorial for people who had long ago “flourished and 
disappeared,” their only traces lodged in the soil that was rapidly succumbing to 
the shovel of “progress.” 
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In correspondence with the AAS leadership, Ohio member Caleb Atwater 
described the earthworks as being “driven away before us like the aborigines, and 
like them will soon be no more.”*4 Atwater pledged to “snatch from the destroy- 
ing, ruthless hand of man” whatever he could and forward all of it to the soci- 
ety's headquarters in Massachusetts.” In the September 1819 issue of Kentucky’s 
Western Review, “B.”—likely editor William Gibbs Hunt, also a member of the 
AAS—suggested “rescu[ing] from oblivion all the monuments that remain” 
and moving them to safety elsewhere.” Other members followed suit. Indeed, 
thanks to the American Antiquarian Society's expanding network of mem- 
bers—stretching from Massachusetts to Lexington, St. Louis, New Orleans, and 
beyond—the society collected a large cabinet of “American antiquities” saved 
from "oblivion." Atwater’s and B.’s proposals to send away Indigenous materi- 
als demonstrate that grappling with Indigenous peoples and histories provided 
US antiquaries the means to actualize national success in ways at odds with the 
seemingly benign and paternalistic concepts of “collection” and “preservation.” 

Thanks to these early members, some of the AAS’s cabinet’s “antiquities” were 
the physical remains and funerary objects of Native peoples stolen from, beside, 
or beneath resting human bodies; these are to this day often overlooked in sum- 
mary accounts of early US museum collections. And although the “antiquities” 
that filled the society’s early cabinet are now gone—having been deaccessioned 
at the turn of the twentieth century—their textual archive is ultimately more 
durable and better preserved.” Atwater himself proved crucial to the formation 
of the American Antiquarian Society’s archive. His most well-known essay, “De- 
scription of the Antiquities Discovered in the State of Ohio and Other Western 
States,” published in Archaeologia Americana: Transactions and Collections of 
the American Antiquarian Society (1820), is not infrequently cited as an origin 
point for US archaeology.*° 

It is no coincidence that by the time Atwater and B. were writing about antiq- 
uities preservation the ink was still drying on the first of the new “removal”-style 
treaties. Nor that at the opening session of the 1819 New York State Legislature, 
Governor DeWitt Clinton—also an AAS member—explicitly linked forced re- 
location to preservation when he claimed, in reference to Haudenosaunee com- 
munities: “I have never ceased to believe their departure is essential to their pres- 
ervation.”” The removal of Indigenous peoples from the US body politic—like 
the removal of Indigenous history materials to a “safe” and permanent place of 
deposit—was, to preservationist antiquaries, an extention of their “preservation” 
work. In fact, US antiquaries’ calls for preservation—distinctly zor calls to end 
either forced removal or settler expansion—were in reality calls to reframe and 
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thereby naturalize the violence of political and cultural annihilation attendant 
upon the creation of American antiquity. Their redefinition of “departure” and 
“removal” as “preservation” allowed for the creation of US property out of the 
destruction (or attempted destruction) of Indigenous space and social geogra- 
phy.*? Indeed, the mandate the AAS adopted in 1812—to “COLLECT and 
PRESERVE”—encapsulates the interdependence of preservationist antiquari- 
anism and Native dispossession.? 

Early nineteenth-century antiquarian preservationism thus depended on dig- 
ging into the land’s past to constitute a nationalist future, which meant first 
disassembling the existing Native past (and present) and then segregating any re- 
maining traces of those pasts to a pre-or extra-national spatiotemporality. In this 
chapter, I propose that it is only in understanding the collection and preserva- 
tion of "antiquities" —emblematized by the early AAS archive—as procedures of 
dispossession and destruction that the links between antiquities, expansion, and 
settler nationalism become clear.** Without placing the pristine printed pages 
and folders of yellowed manuscripts within the specific constitutive context of 
land theft and Indigenous extermination, the AAS’s archival violence remains 
hidden and thus continues its work.? 

In 1813, Brackenridge was not wrong in suggesting that parts of Cahokia 
were more ancient than México-Tenochtitlan. In evoking Olmeca and Tolteca 
histories, moreover, he signaled his willingness to consider a period even farther 
back than had been customary, a period of time that transcended contemporary 
policy questions.** He was not alone: as the developing sciences of paleontol- 
ogy, archaeology, and geology began to deepen the pool of the past, other US 
antiquaries sensed a chronological morass as well. Geology, established in Eu- 
ropean laboratories and lecture halls throughout much of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, did not become an explicit concern in the United States until after the 
century’s turn.” But by 1809, the term “strata”—meaning layers of earth—was 
all over the country’s most important scientific publications.’ This meant that 
turn-ofthe-century US naturalists and antiquaries (usually one and the same) 
were coming to envision the land as having been formed over time (not all at 
once) in layers comprised of fossilized fragments deposited over the originary 
soil of Creation. With the progressive accretion of time, the silted layers hard- 
ened into “strata.” Antiquaries soon found the vocabulary provided by the earth 
sciences useful not just for describing layers of rocks and dirt but for describing 
the past as well.” 

Stratigraphy—the current-day archaeological term that describes “the order 
and position of layers of archaeological remains”—and by extension “the analysis 
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FIGURE 14. “Great Body of Clay,” Memoirs of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences 3 (1809), f. 2. Courtesy of the Biodiversity Heritage 
Library and Missouri Botanical Garden. Lower third of the image 


is a cross-sectional depiction of the stratified landscape. 


of these layers with regard to the relative chronology of artefacts and features 
found in them” operates according to a logic of stratification that conceptualizes 
time as separated spatially, wherein the objects occupying different strata are 
understood to have been deposited at different times. Preservationist antiquari- 
anism relied on the visualization of layered geological time to impose “order” — 
including historical order—while enabling a synchronic assessment of the past 
as epitomized by the geological cross section.“ Their legacy is seen in current-day 
diagrams of excavations, which continue to portray time as a horizontal spatial- 
ization in which depth of surface translates as depth of time, with time usually 
arrayed in separate layers or “strata.” 

In the absence of any real sense of the age or purpose of the remains before 
them, early nineteenth-century settler-scholars created an underground chronol- 
ogy that allowed them to envision the evidence of previous habitation as “ancient” 
or “antediluvian,” that is, existing before the biblical Flood that receded to reveal 
the current earth, and separate from the present era. Visualizing time in terms 
of geological layers provided the tool that preservationist antiquaries needed to 
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separate the ancient past from the national present. Indeed, this logic oftemporal 
stratification—as refined through excavation and thus the destruction of Indig- 
enous earthworks—I term “stratiology.” A stratiological model of history, there- 
fore, stresses the stratiform ordering of eras and peoples and is usually arranged in 
a vertical hierarchy from surface to depth, emphasizing layers or breaks between 
epochs and peoples.* Stratiology also serves to describe the habits of mind that 
prioritized the spatial separation of peoples, as in the “racial quarantine” main- 
tained by the African emigration and Indian reservation programs.? 

Unlike the transformative racial theories that undergirded Jeffersonian as- 
similation policies—structured by racial beliefs that literary scholar Katy Chiles 
describes as “external, flexible race"— nineteenth-century settlers’ explanations 
of antiquity centered on the “rise and fall” of individual peoples arranged as a 
series of absolute substitutions or replacements, one after the next, each with 
“internal and fixed racial differences.” Ancient “Moundbuilders” thus gave way 
to recent “Indians,” who gave way to Europeans, who in turn gave way to new 
Americans. But populations, wrote feminist critic Annette Kolodny, “are not 
‘exchanged’ or ‘replaced’ unless as a result of genocidal planning. Rather they are 
subject to adaptation and change.”* Narratives that sustained this fiction of seri- 
ality emphasized what Kolodny called “the drama of sudden displacement” and 
provided cover for violent assimilation.? Indeed, by emphasizing “displacement” 
in terms of layering and replacement, the very changes to the land—as well as 
the genocidal policies against Indigenous peoples—came to be understood as 
the natural, geological course of history. 

This chapter places preservationist antiquarianism within a hemispheric proj- 
ect of scientific discourse on Indigenous dispossession to reveal the interdepen- 
dence of preservation, forced removal, and replacement. It posits that during the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century US nationalist antiquaries developed an 
“excavatory” mode of looking through the landscape to the “natural resources” 
supposedly concealed within and thereby past the surface of the present. In this 
way, preservationists excavatory visuality perpetuated the desecration of Native 
gravesites and Indigenous dislocation even after the landscapes they pillaged 
to “preserve” were far removed from their original purposes. I link stratiology 
to antiquaries’ theorizations of time and space as based on the layers of humus, 
fossils, and minerals as well as the bodies of human ancestors and related fu- 
nereal objects they disturbed from their resting places as they targeted Native 
sacred sites for excavation. In so doing, they also targeted Indigenous futures for 
destruction, because grave-digging literally robs descendants of their ancestors. 
These antiquaries’ stratiological model of history depended on the visual as well 
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as physical removal of Indigenous peoples and ancestors from their homelands 
in order to visualize their American past. 

This chapter reveals that the antiquarian turn toward preservationism 
mapped onto a shift in US Indian policy away from “civilizationism” and to- 
ward a system of absolute temporal, visual, and physical segregation.“ In par- 
ticular, the chapter suggests that AAS member Caleb Atwater’s contributions 
to the society’s first scholarly publication, Archaeologia Americana—as well as 
his own conduct as a model antiquary—connects the stratiological model of 
history to contemporaneous US policies of Indian Removal. The continental, 
excavatory vision that Atwater and his peers adapted from a previous generation 
of settler-scholars and their stratiological model of history enabled not only the 
“progress” of US science but also the successful project of the expanded republic. 


Seeing Excavation, Strata, and Space 


As the new century turned, forces of the “historical trinity of U.S. imperial- 
ism—war, slavery, and territorial expansion”—were transforming a country 
whose population since 1783 had more than doubled and its territorial claims 
trebled.^ Especially after the 1803 Louisiana Purchase the peoples who lived in 
the nation’s “interior” changed: more laboring Europeans, more free and un- 
free Black residents, more Native peoples with multivariate sovereignties and 
alliances. 1803 was also the year that Ohio left the Northwest Territory and 
was admitted to the Union as the seventeenth state, testing the new regulations 
and strength of self-governance. Uprisings in Spanish America as well as the 
United States’ wars with Britain, Tecumseh’s Confederacy, Creeks, and Semi- 
noles during the first two decades, moreover, renewed debates over citizenship, 
foreign policy, and Indian affairs, especially as related to the projection of US 
sovereignty over the lands it often still only nominally claimed.“ Citizens of this 
rapidly growing and demographically-changing nation, where “preservation” 
was held in tension with “change,” manifested contrasting approaches toward 
land: on the one hand, an attitude that saw the land as the repository of history; 
on the other, as a depository of future fortune. 

Settlers and speculators saw the western lands, in the words of Thomas Paine, 
as “the real riches . . . and natural funds of America.” The lure of fertile soil, 
deposits of mineral wealth, and projected “internal improvements”—turnpikes, 
saltworks, canals—drew workers, farmers, and industrialists westward in large 
numbers.” Massachusetts-born attorney Caleb Atwater was drawn to Ohio, as 
were many “western emigrants,” by the desire for a new start (although he had 
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the added advantage of family who had moved there before him)? In 1814, At- 
water was specifically seeking to escape a bad investment in the New York glass 
industry and so Ohio—with its promise of fascinating landscapes and a social 
network of fellow Freemasons— must have seemed like the perfect location for 
reinvention and—perhaps—prosperity.” When Atwater arrived from western 
New York to scout Ohio’s prairielands in 1814, he saw in the long-grass meadows 
profitable opportunities for grazing, growing corn, gathering peat, and planting 
orchards.? Looking across the prairies he not only began to reimagine his future: 
Atwater began to see the past in a new way, too. 

US surveyors learned to identify earthworks as markers of choice lands and 
portents of prosperity, in the process also disturbing and destroying the physical 
traces of peoples who had come before the current migrants.” As the newcomers 
girdled, felled, and dug, they marked changes to the land with a mixture of op- 
timism and regret. Settlers’ “improving” aimed to reform the land according to 
the dominant ideas of progress that emphasized neatly tilled fields, fenced farm- 
steads with kitchen gardens, and urban nucleation over autonomous “backcoun- 
try” modes of living based on foraging, hunting, and seasonal movement.”* As 
settler farmers domesticated the “raw wilderness” that had already been scarred 
by war and was littered with the detritus of prior settlements, their shovels and 
hoes revealed what they called “antiquities”—arrowheads, pottery fragments, 
pipe stems, and stone pounders—which they often brought into their homes. 
These collections index the temporal complexity revealed by the peeled-away 
layers of earth.” 

As nineteenth-century settlers in the United States refigured the territory from 
“wilderness” to “civilization,” what they consistently missed was the landscape of 
the present or even the recent past. In 1809, Jacob Cist, a correspondent to Phil- 
adelphia’s Port-Folio suggested that because “the elements are daily combining 
with man to efface these monuments of art, science loudly demands that they 
should be preserved in some work not of an ephemeral cast.”** As a start, he of 
fered a sketch of the “Remains of an Ancient Work” located on the Scioto River. 
Yet Cist’s skech of earthworks, located “on land belonging to colonel Worthing- 
ton,” preserves a shallow settler history only passing itself off as an ancient one 
and adds little to contextualize the “monuments of art."? Not even fifty years 
before Worthington and Cist, however, the lands hosting “ancient works” in the 
Scioto River Valley and nearby Pickaway Plains—a sandy, rocky, prairie created 
by the glacial retreat and named by settlers for the Pekowi division of Shawnees— 
had hosted important Shawnee villages such as Chillicothe and Wakatomica, 
many of which were abandoned or destroyed during Lord Dunmore’s War and 
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the Revolution.” The site that Cist portrayed in 1809—located on land pur- 
chased by Thomas Worthington (future Ohio governor)—was not far from his 
mansion built two years earlier. The view from his Adena estate today allegedly 
features on Ohio’s official seal, “Adena” being a supposedly Hebrew (but actually 
fabricated) word Worthington believed to mean “paradise.” In the twentieth 
century, this name would also be given to the archaeological “culture complex” 
epitomized by excavations at the site Cist described, creating by extension a new 
identity for the people who built the earthworks and lived there from 800 BCE 
to 100 CE, a people seemingly disconnected from Indigenous history—especially 
the recent Shawnee history—of the region.” 

Australian archaeologist Denis Byrne has written of the erasure of “Aborig- 
inal visibility” in which non-Aboriginal Australians willfully ignore the “con- 
tinued presence of Aboriginal people in the post-1788 landscape” to envision in- 
stead traces of a fanciful Indigenous past they are seemingly called to preserve. 
Similarly, the processes of settler colonialism in North America have also “ren- 
dered invisible” —physically and discursively—traces of concurrent Indigenous 
presence and redirected settler attention to a past often more fantasy than fact. 
Instead of seeing overgrown fields, abandoned village sites, and lonely hunting 
grounds as due to the relatively recent events of colonialism, settlers saw them 
as belonging to a layered past absolutely separate from their own present. Not 
only did this interpretation absolve settlers of personal and proximate roles in 
the annihilation of surrounding Indigenous communities, but it also enabled 
them to assert the security of their title by imagining themselves to exist on a 
land free of living claimants. Viewing the region’s “fortifications” as “ancient,” 
in other words, kept settlers from seeing their deep connection to and responsi- 
bility for the present. And it was that unique version of the past they wanted to 
bring into the future.” 


Amassing Atwater’s Artifacts 


In 1815, Caleb Atwater led his small family west along the Genesee Turnpike, re- 
locating to Ohio’s newly incorporated Scioto River town of Circleville.** Accord- 
ing to Atwater’s daughter Belinda many years later, her father had been drawn to 
Circleville “by hearing of the curious mounds and fortifications made there by 
the Indians of former days"? The first white settlers began moving to the Scioto 
River valley in the late 1790s—after the Treaty of Greenville ended the wars— 
but the new people of Chillicothe—who named their new town for the Shawnee 
one it replaced—did not regard the earthworks as features to preserve. Instead, 


they were largely only documented by travelers such as Cist, Brackenridge, or 
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Massachusetts minister Thaddeus Mason Harris, exciting more speculation 
in the East than in most Ohio towns.® Indeed, while the people of Marietta 
(1788)—located to the east, on the Muskingum—had taken pains to preserve 
the earthworks anchoring its contours, the new settler towns on the Scioto 
River—Chillicothe (1796), Columbus (1812), and Circleville (1813)—tended 
to commemorate their earthworks by replacement rather than preservation.” 

In 1810, Circleville’s site had been selected as the Pickaway County seat ex- 
plicitly for its “most perfect . . . ancient works,” and its grouping of square and 
circular mounds gave the town both physical and nominal shape.” The new 
town’s unique design featured an octagonal courthouse placed at the center of 
two concentric “embankments,” but the large mounds there had to be razed to 
make room. Townspeople used the stone and soil from those “perfect” earth- 
works to build their houses.” The bricks comprising the Atwater family home 
in “the Circle” neighborhood most certainly came from the formerly ten-foot 
high “square fort” in “the Circle” at the town’s center.” Instead of keeping the 
Circle’s mounds, the town kept the shape—for a short time—and the name.” 

These Scioto Valley towns—at the center of Shawnee homelands—were 
founded during the years that Tecumtheth (Tecumseh) and his brother led the 
movement to take them back. In 1811, Tecumseh’s forces fought Harrison and 
the US Army at Prophetstown on the Wabash and Tippecanoe Rivers; the Shaw- 
nee leader would continue to gather support and defend his homelands until his 
death in 1813 and defeat by Harrison’s forces.” The constant settler emigration 
and town-building in the Ohio country during Tecumseh’s War—i.e., Colum- 
bus in 1812 (incorporated 1816) and Circleville in 1813 (incorporated 1814)— 
amounted to a civilian front in the US war of occupation. 

The expansion process—of which Atwater was a willing part—unfailingly 
produced new sites to “clear” and excavate and thus more antiquities to preserve. 
Yet excavations that became increasingly common in the places that became the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois—in 1803, 1816, and 1818— consistently 
revealed that the “pioneer” settlers were no pioneers at all. An 1814 article in 
Columbus's Western Intelligencer describing the destruction of the large local 
mound, for example, asked “who the people were that once settled this fertile 
country, from whom or what nation they descended, or what cause could have 
so completely annihilated such a numerous race, that not a vestige of them can 
be found except their works.” An 1817 article in Philadelphia’s North Ameri- 
can Review described an Indiana excavation, reporting that the “immense tract 
of country, which has every mark of having been for centuries past a desolate 
wilderness,” was revealed to have been “thickly inhabited at some former pe- 
riod by a warlike people, who had made much greater advances in the arts of 
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FIGURE 15. Caleb Atwater, “Ancient Works at Circleville Ohio,” Archaeologia 
Americana (1820), pl. 4. Courtesy of the Library of Congress. 


civilized life, than any of the aboriginal inhabitants of North America.” All 
around, settlers detected messages left by populations they assumed to be long 
gone and disconnected from the Native peoples whose presence they wished 
away as well. 

Watching the town grow, Caleb Atwater was certain all the “ancient works” 
would fall casualty to “progress”: “Every brick maker has a kiln near one of these 
works,” he wrote in August 1818, lamenting that the very materials used to build 
the nation’s taverns, schoolrooms, and courthouses were drawn from the earth- 
works’ mounded clay.” “All I could do,” he wrote despairingly to AAS president 
Isaiah Thomas, “was to step down upon the beach of this ocean and there ex- 
amine the fragments which, by time and accident have been cast upon the shore. 
This I have done with the mighty waves, which threaten soon to swallow up the 
rest, rolling in full view before me. What is left undone it will soon, soon be too 
late forever to do.””* Atwater was determined to use “the only means within my 
power to perpetuate their memory"—that is, to retrieve the “few fragments of 
history which had fortunately been saved from the deluge of time.”” Racing 
the tide, Atwater collected feverishly and exchanged faithfully. Whatever he 
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could—words, images, or antiquities—he promised to colleagues or added to 
his own collection.* From an earthwork dismantled in Circleville, for example, 
Atwater retrieved a plate of “isinglass” (sheet mica), some flint arrowheads, and 
a horn-handled knife, some of which he offered to send to the AAS. 8? 

In the first decade of the society's existence, AAS members wrote each other, 
exchanged “specimens” for study or preservation, and penned essays published 
in eastern and western periodicals like the American Monthly Magazine and 
the Western Review, extending the terms of national unity into the past as well 
as westward and southward. After being appointed postmaster of Circleville, 
Atwater’s own antiquarian network expanded to include correspondents in 
western towns like St. Louis and Shawneetown (now Old Shawneetown, Illi- 
nois), and his collection rapidly expanded “through the kindness of my friends 
in various parts of this Western county.”* The expanding postal system, in par- 
ticular, supported the AAS’s mission, and the federal position provided Atwater 
with franked postage, ample access to the newest scientific publications, and a 
small but central venue where he could display his antiquarian finds.** Indeed, 
the expansion of the United States can be visualized through the corresponding 
networks of AAS membership (as well as postal routes), networks that made the 
mission of “deposit”—from Circleville and St. Louis, to St. Stephens and Mo- 
bile—possible.* Settlers’ ability to move farther west and south after 1815—the 
end of the War of 1812—had been enabled by the decade of military campaigns 
as well as the resultant treaty negotiations granting trade, mail, and transport 
access across Indian Country.* 

In 1818, Atwater boasted a personal collection “worth all others put together, 
on this side of the mountains." It was, in his words, a “small cabinet of curios- 
ities calculated to throw some light on our past leading through the dark ages 
of Antiquity.”** Although by the early century many savants still depended on 
linguistic analysis to establish Indigenous migration paths and interconnections, 
Atwater was sure that a minute analysis of Ohio’s antiquities themselves would 
yield better results. A February 24, 1819 description of his antiquarian meth- 
odology is also a summary of his own antiquities collection: 


The fragments of history, as Bacon would say, which I examine, are the 
Geology and Botany of the country where the works are found-the skel- 
etons of the people themselves; their medals and monuments intended 
to perpetuate the memory of important events in their history (the stone 
mounds etc) their dress; their weapons of offense and defense; their places 
of amusement, public resort and public worship, etc. and comparisons are 
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instituted between whatever belonged in common to this and other people 


wither of ancient or modern times; residing in this, or any other part of 
the world? 


Atwater’s words reveal his neo-Baconian understanding that the objects 
called “antiquities” were really “fragments of history” waiting to be pieced back 
together. Like geologists for whom bits of sandstone literally represented eons 
past, Atwater understood uncovered artifacts as historical records dislodged 
from their proper chronological order, which was up to him to restore. All 
items—stones, fossil plants, ancestors, and artifacts—became, in Atwater’s eyes, 
records against which he could compare other known peoples and times.” 

And he had ample opportunity for comparison: by the time he became an 
Ohioan, Atwater was regularly corresponding with physician Samuel L. Mitch- 
ell in New York City, Professor Benjamin Silliman at Yale, and Bowdoin's pro- 
fessor Parker Cleaveland, as well as other “men of science” closer by, trying out 
on them all of his theories of Ohio history.” As early as 1817, Atwater had be- 
come enough of an expert on Ohio’s antiquities that when President Monroe's 
summer tour passed through Circleville the two men conferred on the subject 
together? The next year, Atwater submitted an account of their conversation 
to the American Monthly Magazine in New York; his article, “Aboriginal An- 
tiquities in the West,” brought the Ohioan to the attention of the American 
Antiquarian Society, which honored Atwater with membership that spring.”* 

Not only did Atwater amass collections of items removed from excavated 
mounds, he also collected the technical information of earthworks’ dimensions 
and shape, often commissioning surveyors to make official plats, which he then 
elaborated and studied. Indeed, Atwater saw antiquities collection only as a part 
of the crucial work of surveying, documenting, and excavating the earthworks. 
In March of 1820, for example, Atwater wrote to AAS president Thomas to 
describe his learning process: “By obtaining survey of the ancient works... 
and by [completing] a thorough examination of them, as well as by collecting 
the articles found near them, new light may be afforded.”” He longed to make 
“an accurate survey of all these ancient remains” before they were destroyed, he 
told Thomas, but antiquarian research was expensive. As early as July 1818 he 
reported laying out “$200 within one year past in collecting information,” ne- 
glecting his professional duties as attorney and circuit judge to do so. “Could I 
be well assured of anything like a remuneration for the labour and money which 
I should be obliged to expend,” he hinted to AAS secretary Rejoice Newton in 
1818, he would devote himself wholeheartedly to the work “for a year or two.””” 
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Originally, Atwater had hoped to publish his findings as Notes on the State of 
Ohio—a project inspired by Jefferson but impelled by a circular he had received 
from New York governor DeWitt Clinton—but Atwater was seldom solvent and 
he despaired of ever being able to preserve—at least in print as Cist suggested— 
the antiquities around him. 

For more than two years Atwater maintained a regular correspondence with 
Thomas, often asking for money and usually sending multiple letters a month.” 
In 1819 alone, Atwater’s two-dimensional collection of antiquities—letters, 
descriptions, plats, and drawings—arrived in forty-four separate installments. 
Eventually, Thomas agreed to underwrite Atwater’s research by publishing his 
essay on Ohio antiquities at the society’s expense? In exchange, Atwater would 
receive the support he needed to travel, hire surveying and excavating teams, 
and write what would eventually comprise his “Description of the Antiquities 
Discovered in the State of Ohio and other Western States,” the 150-page essay 
that became the highlight of Archaeologia Americana (1820), the first volume 
of the “Transactions and Collections of the American Antiquarian Society.”!° 


Sketching Images of American Antiquity 


As with much contemporary scientific writing, it was not uncommon for natu- 
ralists to accompany their specimens and scientific reports with two-dimentional 
drawings. Difficulties of conveyance frequently meant that art was the most 
expedient way of transmitting information to the Atlantic seaboard from the 
West, and sketches often served as surrogates for artifacts not otherwise porta- 
ble." For this reason Atwater's drawings and plats were particularly valuable: 
illustration was the surest mode he had to circulate and compare his hypotheses, 
and the best way for him to exchange information across his network of anti- 
quaries and scientists as well. 

In 1820, the AAS opened its new headquarters in Worcester, Massachusetts: 
Antiquarian Hall. This was a purpose-built repository for members’ donations, 
and in it “a place for every thing, and... everything in its place.” As a counter- 
part to this physical repository, the AAS also published its first volume of schol- 
arship that year. Archaeologia Americana (its title self-consciously following the 
British model) functioned as an index to the kinds of antiquities the AAS sought 
to preserve in its own collection while also establishing the society’s reputation 
as “the center of antiquarian studies in the 1820s.”! Although it never sold 
well, the AAS’s inaugural volume was widely circulated and almost immediately 
found an extensive readership beyond the context of the AAS. 
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FIGURE 16. Sarah Clifford, “Triune Idol” (c. 1820). Courtesy of the American 
Antiquarian Society. Atwater received this painting from colleague John Clifford 


in Lexington and shared it with the AAS for inclusion in Archaeologia Americana. 


When Archaeologia Americana went to press in August of 1820, none of the 
physical antiquities Atwater had promised to send the society had yet arrived. 
Nonetheless, the society still had plenty of illustrations to choose from because 
the Ohioan had already sent so many sketches and surveys to Thomas during 
the last year. When Atwater’s long-promised donation finally arrived at An- 
tiquarian Hall it was promptly entered into the donation book for October, 
where the entry indicates it had already been “Described in the 1st Volume of 
Transactions.”% And despite the fact that there were many “antiquities” held 
in the AAS Cabinet, those that received the most attention were ones that had 
been featured in two dimensions; indeed, the most lasting of Atwater’s contribu- 
tion to Archaeologia Americana is, arguably, its imagery. Ultimately eleven of the 
items that Atwater donated in 1820 appeared in Archaeologia Americana, either 
in images or words before they appeared “in place” at Antiquarian Hall. In fact, 
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the eight items pictured in Atwater’s essay—including a stone pestle, two stone 
axes, two “stone ornaments,” and a fragment of sheet mica—were all present in 
the AAS collection as drawings before they were present as physical artifacts." 
In this sense, Archaeologia Americana is not merely illustrative of the continued 
connections of excavation, expansion, and national consolidation; the volume 
and its images also continue to stand as fundamental materials of the nationalist 
archive in all its dispossessive power. 

To Atwater, the accuracy of the volume’s engravings was as important as that 
of its written descriptions: readers needed one to understand the other." Accu- 
rate imagery was also important because much of Atwater’s credibility derived 
from his description of mounds and artifacts. Already in the April 1819 issue of 
the American Monthly Magazine Atwater explained that the object of his cur- 
rent work was “to clear away the rubbish with which superficial and hasty trav- 
elers have covered over our antiquities, so that every object might be distinctly 
seen.”!°” His opening sentence envisaged the work as a labor of excavation and 
highlighted the importance of visualizing “every object.” It is not just that At- 
water emphasized his status and authority as an eyewitness. His words certainly 
did that—as when he complained that most writing on antiquities “generally has 
been done by men who never saw one of the works themselves”—but Atwater 
was also equally, if not more, interested in reproducing the eyewitness experience 
in others.' However, the published engravings portrayed Atwater's items at a 
fraction of their actual size, making them seem much less impressive and ren- 
dering their details indistinct. Had the engraving of the “Triune Vessel” been 
printed at its full seven inches, it would have occupied an entire octavo page; as 
published, however, it covered just less than half of one. In the end, Atwater was 
disappointed by what he saw on the pages of Archaeologia Americana. 

Despite their uniform appearance and roughly approximate size, the volume’s 
engravings span vastly different geographies, from the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley to the Northeast. Printing Natchez effigies alongside Quinnipiac everyday 
utensils and Cherokee funerary items established them all as *manufactured in 
former time by the native Indians, and deposited in the Cabinet of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society," no matter their actual date of manufacture, use, or 
acquisition.’ Moreover, removing the objects from their original context and 
graphically replacing them with homogenous “antiquities” further removed the 
proof of Native occupancy from lands across the continent. Portraying the items 
at a fraction of their actual size rendered their details indistinct and lent them 
a flattened, uniform appearance, while their visual and material similarity im- 
plied a homogeneity of people and technology across time and place. The history 
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reproduced dispenses with context and forgets the details of Native life. In this 
way, the artifacts in the AAS collection were freed to become “American antiq- 
uities” rather than elements of Indigenous history. 


Chronologizing Continental Indigeneity 


The nineteenth century’s transformative first decades sounded increasing calls 
to naturalize western expansion and cohere the national citizenry—through 
both incorporation and expulsion—with ancient continental history. To do so, 
US antiquaries relied on the writings of Francisco Javier Clavijero and Baron von 
Humboldt to lengthen the chronology of American history, and they pointed 
to the importance of Native materials in establishing timelines and genealogical 
patterns. The US antiquaries took special care to preserve the western fortifica- 
tions because those were the best evidence of the link between ancient Native 
peoples north and south. 

The same September 1819 issue of the Western Review that printed B.’s letter 
also contained the first of Kentucky antiquary John D. Clifford’s eight essays 
on “Indian Antiquities.” Clifford’s contributions added a new facet to an old 
thesis: that America’s first peoples migrated from Asia, were the “same race as 
the ancient Hindus,” and eventually became the “Azticas.”"% He also suggested 
that “[a]s the Lenni Lenapes increased in power they gradually extended their 
bounds and finally forced all the Azticas or Mexican tribes from this side of the 
Mississippi." In a subsequent essay, Clifford asserted that the earthworks were 
evidence that the “various nations which inhabited the country of Anahuac may 
be considered of the same origin” as those who made the “circumvallations and 
tumuli" in the West.''? For proof, Clifford referred to Humboldt’s “Tolticas” 
and “Azticas,” who both “emigrated from the north, and must consequently have 
once possessed the country on both sides of the Mississippi.”*** He also compared 
supposed Hindu calendrics with those via records of Mexico City’s “immense 
block of granite" excavated in 1790 that featured the "ancient zodiac, with the 
symbols of the days of the month, their periods of time, and cycles of years."!'* 
Although Clifford mistranslated and misunderstood much of what he related, 
his essays nonetheless indicate a deep familiarity with criollo historians (and 
Humboldt’s) words and images. Like Brackenridge, he also cited the similarity 
of pyramids at Teotihuacan, Cholula, Xochicalco, Papantla, and Tenochtitlan 
with Cahokia and others in the Ohio and Mississippi River valleys.!^ 

Clifford found manifold material evidence for his theory: from the alleged 
similarity of "religious ideas" (including alleged human sacrifice), resemblance 
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in the architecture of earth and stone-sided pyramids, and even feather cloth- 
ing.” In contrast to popular belief he denied the “American Prehistoric Earth- 
works” were designed for defense, maintaining instead that they were temples 
for “the rites of that bloody religion, which existed in Mexico until the time 
of its conquest by Cortez." With these details, Clifford “point[ed] out the 
affinity and consequently the decent from the ancient Hindus of the nations of 
Anahuac and the aborigines of this western country"? Constructing, in this 
way, aboriginality as physically retraceable, he also located it as continental and 
temporally anterior, as a process that had long been completed. Not only did 
his hypothesis have the advantage of racializing Indigenous and “aboriginal” 
Americans differently, but it also meant that “hieroglyphic” writings and stone 
statues in southern North America could be incorporated into American, not 
just Spanish or Mexican, history. 

A colleague of Clifford’s at Transylvania University, the naturalist Constan- 
tine Rafinesque, also published writings on “antiquities” in the December 1819 
issue of the Western Review, prompted by a visit he and Clifford had made to- 
gether to “an ancient Town of the Alleghawee Nation.” Used like Clifford’s 
term “aboriginal,” Rafinesque’s “A lleghawee” was one of the many names he was 
developing for the continent’s first people (he claimed to have taken the word 
from Lenape informants but had in fact adapted it from Heckewelder’s recently 
published “Account”).!” In a series of open letters to Jefferson published in Lex- 
ington’s Kentucky Reporter the following summer, Rafinesque outlined and de- 
scribed “the numberless and astonishing monuments of remote origin scattered 
through the western states,” which he again attributed to the "Alleghawee."?! 
Linking his theories to Clifford’s, Rafinesque explained “the Alleghawians were 
the ancestors of the Anáhuacans, or real Mexican nations.” Clifford and Raf 
inesque wanted not only to identify the people who had created the antiquities 
across the Ohio Valley—and thereby find “the true path of remote historical 
knowledge”—but they also sought to arrange those peoples in the chronology 
of human history.'? In so doing, they replaced real Indigenous peoples with 
mythical ones. 

Atwater had similar goals and he too elaborated the Mexican mounds hy- 
pothesis in his “Description.” After his exposure to Clifford’s and Rafinesque’s 
“evidence,” Atwater constructed a hypothesis in which he identified the “authors 
of our antiquities” as belonging to one of the following three groups: “People of 
European origin, Indians, and lastly to that Scythian race of man who erected 
all our mounds.” His study of the “Triune Idol" painting sent by Clifford, At- 
water explained, enabled him to “trac[e] the authors of our ancient works, from 
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India to North, and thence to South, America.”!” Like Clifford, Atwater also 
argued that the Ohio earthworks were likely the product of Asian migrants who 
ultimately settled in the Valley of Mexico.!?* To make the connection even more 
obvious, he borrowed from Humboldt “a drawing of the temple of Cholula” 
to show visually “the correspondence which exists between the Teocalli of the 
Mexicans, and the tumuli of the North Americans." His resulting contribu- 
tion to Archaeologia Americana would enable nearly one hundred more years of 
antiquarian interest in hemispheric ancient America. 

It is no coincidence that public scholarly conversations about Mexican 
mounds were occurring at the same time as Mexico was fighting its war for in- 
dependence from Spain, and as US settlers were exchanging their “Black Leg- 
end”-tinged prejudices against criollos for republican solidarity.'? In 1819—be- 
fore the end of the Mexican war—the US and Spain renegotiated its southern 
and western border, easing some tensions.'” And ancient American history pro- 
vided a means for conceptualizing the new republic within narratives of rising 
empires and godly experiments as well as guidance for the current expansionist 


project in the United States. 


Building a Stratiological Chronology 


In addition to surveying many of the earthworks located across Ohio lands, At- 
water's essay advanced a theory of serial peopling bolstered by a reading of antiq- 
uities as a record of the stadial progression of eras. Separating the population of 
American history into three different groups —“Mexican,” “Indian,” and “Euro- 
pean,” one replacing the next—lies at the heart of Atwater’s essay. What is more, 
the antiquary’s explicit division between ancient and contemporary Indigenous 
peoples—and the expulsion of one at the hands of the other—paved the way for 
the segregationist Indian policy then in development. 

Since arriving in Ohio, Atwater’s research had convinced him that human 
history was layered like geological strata. He assumed that materials found clos- 
est to the surface were the newest, while materials buried farther down dated 
to an older era." Therefore, even as he developed what would seem to be a lin- 
ear chronology, Atwater was also beginning to understand time horizontally, 
that is, spatially as well. Analogous to the previous century’s “Great Chain of 
Being,” the most recent—and most “civilized”—populations of history were at 
the top, while the oldest and most “primitive” were at the bottom. If what At 
water called the “traditionary chronology of the aborigines”—that is to say, the 
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oral traditions—did not always provide a clear timeline, this improved spatial 
chronology— "extended by our antiquarians and geologists”—would."*! 
Atwater’s eyewitness examinations and his contributions to Silliman’s Amer- 
ican Journal of Science in 1819 and 1820 make clear the importance of paleon- 
tology, hydrology, and geology to his interpretation of history. Although pre- 
vious scholars of American antiquity had tended to approach questions about 
the earthworks with a mixture of Native oral tradition and comparative ethno- 
graphic analysis, Atwater’s relationship to natural history led him to prioritize 
an observational, taxonomic, “scientific” approach to “the fragments which, by 
time and accident have been cast upon the shore.” His method for analyzing 
this fragmentary evidence included examining “the Geology and Botany of the 
country where the works are found” as well as the earthworks’ physical con- 
tents.!* Reflecting on the past of the Pickaway Plains, he explained to Thomas, 
Atwater saw "nothing but one vast cemetery of the beings of past ages.”*** He 
was not referring to the fighting of the 1770s, '80s, or '90s: rather, Atwater’s 
timescale was antediluvian. Water had once collected, preserved, and deposited 
the artifacts in their final resting places, and Atwater imagined the surround- 
ing prairielands as an undifferentiated past space in which mammoth, bamboo, 
and Moundbuilder were synchronically “all found here reposing together.” The 
"General deluge" had caused *man and his works, the Mammoth, the cassia 


tree, the bamboo, the Palm tree, and other tropical animals, and plants" to be 


”135 The naturalist saw in their 


"overwhelmed and buried here in the same strata. 
assemblage an eternal cemetery located just under the surface, and therefore 
American antiquity was undergound, too. 

Sensing that more recent remains covered "ancient" ones, Atwater assumed a 
clear break between the “recent” ("Indian") remains at the mounds’ top and the 
"ancient" (Moundbuilder) ones hidden underneath. In short, Atwater thought 
a more recent populace had replaced a previous one, their dead entirely covering 
over the predeceased. This layering allowed Atwater to separate out the superfi- 
cial “Indian antiquities” from the ones that most held his interest: “I divide there- 
fore, our antiquities into three kinds /to wit/ Those belonging to the Indians, 
those who originally erected our old forts [,] and those belonging to the French 
and other Europeans who first traversed this country.”!*° Just as Clinton had de- 
termined in 1811 that the works in New York could be neither European nor 
Native but instead the work of “antient and exterminated nations,” Atwater like- 
wise detected in the antiquities of Ohio the presence of a non-Native aboriginal 
group who had been replaced by usurpers, leaving their evidence in the ground. 
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Assuming the typical “Asiatic origins” thesis, Atwater charted the layers of 
successive American populations and dated artifacts based on the characteristics 
of the layer it apparently most resembled (the “European” layer, “Indian” layer, 
“Moundbuilder” layer). Beneath his new hometown, Atwater saw not the Mis- 
sissauga, Odawa, Seneca, Lenape, Wendat, or Shawnee peoples who were and had 
been there long before his own arrival, but rather the mythical “Indians of former 
days."?* Nor did Atwater see that expansionist and preservationist policies had 
transformed Ohio’s Natives into the “former” rather than “present” population. 
Likewise, Atwater’s geological framework produced histories for Ohio that both 
excluded Indigenous peoples from the land and from the present.!*? 

What was particularly different about Atwater's stratiological time was the 
insistence that the destructive work had been done by nature (oceans, soil, etc.) 
rather than humans, despite evidence of war and conflict all around. As his- 
torically-minded writers and Indian Policy administrators struggled to place 
the continent’s diverse population on equal footing with settler societies, their 
descriptions of the landscape and its antiquities—which continued to be taken 
from graves and former Native settlement sites—reflected that absolving geolog- 
ical shift and its concomitant excavatory vision. 


Stealing from Sacred Grounds 


It is no surprise that when Atwater looked at Ohio’s prairies his mind turned not 
only to the layers under the soil’s surface but also to the image of the cemetery: 
for the majority of his working knowledge, and his collection, came from graves. 
Antiquaries like Atwater knew that most of the earthworks they regularly dis- 
rupted were burial sites because they disturbed recognizeably human bones and 
witnessed the familiar evidence of purposeful interment. For example, Atwater 
listed the “antiquities” he took from an earthwork in Circleville—arrowheads, 
a horn knife, wood cinders, charred bricks, a mica mirror—and explained that 
at the mound’s core were “Two human skeletons, lying on what had been the 
original surface of the earth." ^? This description makes clear that the forego- 
ing items—some of which he had sent to the AAS—had originally been placed 
around the bodies, and likely they were specific possessions related to the in- 
terred persons. Similarly, Atwater identified another mound as “the common 
cemetery, as it contains an immense number of human skeletons, of all sizes 
and ages,” although he dismissed its contents as “of little value, though very nu- 
merous; something being found near the head of almost every individual.”'* To 
retrieve those objects of “little value" —which he nonetheless did—Atwater had 
to take them out from under human heads. 
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Not only do Atwater’s essay’s words provide a direct account of excavation 
as a grave-robbing process, they also provide a detailed account of the relation 
between material object and formerly living person, demonstrating how objects 
were being asked to serve as historical surrogates and ultimately replace their 
human bearers. Such is the case in the essay’s section about a destroyed Chili- 
cothe mound, which Atwater begins by explaining had been made of “sand, and 
contained human bones, belonging to skeletons which were buried in different 
parts of it.” In his description of the excavation, Atwater wrote that removing 
the top layer of earth and a woven mat had revealed a human skeleton, “on the 
breast” of whom rested “what had been a piece of copper, in the form of a cross, 
which had now become verdigrise.”*** He continued: 


On the breast also, lay a stone ornament with two perforations, one near 
each end, through which passed a string, by means of which it was sus- 
pended around the wearer’s neck. On this string, which was made of sin- 
ews, and very much injured by time, were placed a great many beads, made 
of ivory or bone; for I cannot certainly say which. With these facts before 
us, we are left to conjecture at what time this individual lived; what were 
his heroick achievements in the field of battle; his wisdom and eloquence 
in the councils of his nation. But his contemporaries have testified in a 
manner not to be mistaken, that among them, he was held in grateful 


remembrance.!** 


The repeated phrase “on the breast” and methodical description of string 
passing through ornament, bead passing onto string, and necklace passing over 
neck in Atwater's prose serves to reconstitute the skeleton's more fleshy form 
and recall the funereal moment. But although Atwater's words stage the excava- 
tion as opportunity for grieving, they showcase objects, not people. The stone 
ornament only seemed to speak in the voice of contemporary mourners; in no 
way did Atwater hear tell of the artifacts’ spiritual or cosmic power. Moreover, 
the term “ornament” ignores that the “antiquities” he disinterred and sent away 
were powerful medicine objects, some of which show strong affinities to past 
and present Shawnee and Cherokee burial and renewal practices.'* With the 
individual body imaginatively revivified, Atwater contemplates translating the 
“facts” of copper, stone, bone, and sinew—as objects—into written history; his 
evaluation of facts and data left no room for Indigenous humanity. 

About two-thirds down the page with the cited passage appears an illustra- 
tion of the so-called ornament—“The following is a correct drawing of the stone 
ornament, and saves me the trouble of a description of it" —its presence a jarring 
instrusion on a page otherwise lined with text.'* The illustration's force draws 
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the eye downward, hurrying it past the words and eliding possibilities for further 
narrative reanimation or heart-felt mourning. Its visual dominance communi- 
cates “object” rather than “person,” shifting from an evocation of life lost and 
community grief to one of representational efficiency. In this visual and kinetic 
sense, the engraving frames the excavation vignette not as biography but rather as 
empirical, comparable, and exchangeable evidence. Moreover, the crosshatched 
lines seemingly project the ornament toward the reader, which almost asks to be 
picked up and reenact the process of extraction. Displaced and transformed, the 
“ornament” references other “antiquities” like it over the specificity of its burial 
in a grave along the Scioto River, or its value to wearer or loved one. 

Examining the catalog of items Atwater sent to Thomas—not just their 
representations in Archaeologia Americana—teveals even more starkly the re- 
lationship of antiquities collections to Native bodies. The catalog, for example, 
lists a “fragment of an ancient brick found in a mound, formerly standing near 
the center of the round fort in Circleville, Ohio” and “a fragment of the large 
[mica] mirror, found in a tumulus in Circleville."'^ In the catalog, Atwater also 
included bones removed from that mound, likely those he had earlier described 
as “two human skeletons, lying on what had been the original surface of the 
earth.” Much of the time “Description” hinted that excavation sites were grave 
sites, but Atwater’s papers in the AAS archive make it clear that almost all of 
the “antiquities discovered in the state of Ohio and other Western States” came 
from graves.'” 

Perhaps the most striking admission from Atwater came in the form of the 
link he made between drawings and desecrated graves in a letter to Thomas. In 
the same letter in which he promised to send “a small, but valuable cabinet” to 
the AAS, Atwater also promised to “endeavor to procure drawings of several ar- 
ticles as well as the skulls of the people beneath whose heads they were found.” 
Later, he apologized for sending none—although he did send a sketch of a skull 
at another time—because he had found that “they fall into pieces, soon after 
being exposed to the atmosphere.”"*! In fact, of all the in-text engravings, only 
one definitively did not come from a Native grave. And while the question of 
whether stone axes are settlement detritus rather than grave goods is debatable, 
it is harder to argue that the “ornaments”—identified as such because of their 
position relative to a human skeleton— were not.'” 

In fact, unearthing burial sites had long been at the core of antiquarian sci- 
ence.? In the 1770s, Thomas Jefferson developed a technique for slicing into 
burial mounds, determining that the depth of layers held the key to their epoch 
of inhumation.'* Dissecting an earthwork lengthways, he described the process 
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layer by layer: “At the bottom, that is, on the level of the circumjacent plain,” he 
wrote, “I found bones; above these a few stones, brought from a cliff a quarter 
of a mile off, and from the river one-eighth of a mile off; then a large interval 
of earth, then a stratum of bones, and so on." The deeper Jefferson dug, the 
deeper he delved into time. Noting, dryly, that “[t]he different states of decay 
in these strata... seem to indicate a difference in the time of inhumation,” 
he surmised that the bones at the surface (the ones “least decayed”) were the 
newest.^5 In 1803 Thaddeus Mason Harris described gruesome excavations at 
Marietta and seeing other mounds in the Scioto Valley also “filled with bones” 
and “composed of strata . . . of bones in regular order, of full-grown people and 
of infants, in different stages of decay.”!*” Also in 1803, Benjamin Smith Barton's 
friend Bishop James Madison, in the course of excavating mammoth bones in 
Virginia’s Kanawha Valley, opened earthworks revealing “human bones, and 


Indian relicks.”* 


Observing the “alternate strata of bones and earth, mingled 
with stone and Indian relicks” at the Kanawha Valley site, Madison explained 
finding “near the summit of those mounds articles of European manufacture, 
such as the tomahawk and knife,” items that he never saw “at any depth in the 
mound.” His chronology, which matched the supposedly serial settlement of 
ancient, Native, and European peoples on the continent, translated into a time- 
line of human migration that figured population change as stratiological, one 
arrival replacing another.” Harris's, Madison’s, and Jefferson's experiences—as 
well as Atwater’s—demonstrate the crucial position of objectified Native bodies 
to shifts in US historical thinking. 

At the same time that Native communities were increasingly viewed by 
settlers as part of the distant past, early US settlers went looking for history 
in their burial grounds; this was despicably wishful, because all around—the 
wars, treaties, border disputes—were evidence that Native communities were 
not simply going away.' Although it is seldom recognized in current-day schol- 
arship— perhaps a relic of settler “objectivity”—I emphasize that the items il- 
lustrating Archaeologia Americana did not just happen to be “found” in groves 
and backyards, fragments of a replaced past carelessly left behind. There is no 
question that these antiquaries knew they were disturbing resting places. Their 
eyes, however, had learned to detect a disconnected “ancient” existence and not 
a continuous modern one. They assimilated the information as “evidence”—of 
time, of technique, but never of life—and packed Indigenous relatives away with 
other “antiquities”—minerals, pottery, etc.—because they very literally did not 
see the bones as human bodies but rather as materials for measurement and pres- 
ervation for further study.“ 
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It has often been implied that grave robbing was an unfortunate but incidental 
activity, a practice not noteworthy at the time and only offensive to current-day 
sensibilities. Yet settler-collectors often made the choice to excavate despite 
knowledge that disinterring the dead had meaning—and produced pain—in 
the contemporary moment. In 1785, for example, Samuel H. Putnum told his 
soldiers not to excavate on the Great Miami River until after the Shawnee treaty 
council had finished, not wanting to insult the Indigenous attendants.!? At the 
very least, settlers implicitly recognized that “antiquities” were funerary objects 
and body parts. Explicitly, though, they regularly identified these items as own- 
erless and inert. Their association with (often recently deceased) Native lives 
was obscured behind a term—“antiquity”—that denoted a distant, finite, and 
disconnected past. 

It is obvious in Clifford’s “Indian Antiquities” letters that he obtained most 
of his evidence from burial sites: he routinely detailed and analyzed the position 
of skeletons in burial mounds and described bracelets removed from arms and 
beads taken from around the necks of disinterred ancestors.' Almost every as- 
pect he used to construct his argument came from a grave. Indeed, he was ex- 
tremely interested in what was (and what was not) buried with individual bodies 
and how mass burials were arranged.'^* Not only did Clifford's grave-digging 
desecrate those buried, it also violated their relatives; his actions assumed—be- 
cause he deemed the interred to be ancient, non-Native “aborigines”—that there 
were no descendants left to mourn or revere the sacred ground. According to 
Clifford, any mourners would have to have been in Mexico anyway. I call atten- 
tion to this not to rehearse the descriptions of desecrated graves, but to reinvest 
the topic with humanity: to recall that both Atwater and Clifford were practic- 
ing arranging history with bones in their hands, arranging them in the same way 
they arranged bits of coal and quartz. The theory of antiquarian stratiological 
temporality—in addition to its material archive—has long been furnished from 


the graves that gave archaeology its form. 


Illustrating Deep Disturbance 


That all of the drawings in Archaeologia Americana—the correct portrayal of 
which troubled Atwater so deeply—portray material from graves should give 
us pause. In a sense, opening its pages is akin to reopening human graves. This 
should make us question the propriety of continuing to reproduce, as Atwater 
and Thomas did, these certainly pilfered and arguably sacred items. Remains 
taken unwillingly (or unknowingly) from descendant communities should 
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not circulate without permission, whether in physical or visual form. Not only 
does their circulation represent the entrenched settler-colonial interests of early 
American antiquaries, their continued exposure reinscribes a particular disre- 
spect for Native life that mirrors the translation of Native bodies into archival 
objects that outweighs the material and cosmological life of the Native peoples 
they also depict. Thus, in examining sensitive mortuary items—as I have done 
here—it should be a priority to support cultural continuities between ancestral 
and current Native peoples. This goal is particularly important in spaces like 
the Ohio country which, due in part to these settler nationalist archive-building 
practices, has come to seem as if it is not Native space. 

For decades, Indigenous relatives have mourned and protested the disturbance 
of their ancestors’ resting places. Activists and scholars have only gradually won 
victories and received recognition for their work; in 1989-1990 this translated to 
official assistance from the US government with the passage of the Native Amer- 
ican Museum Act and the Native American Graves Protection and Repatriation 
Act (NAGPRA).'® This federal legislation enabled the return of certified human 
remains, funerary items, and cultural heritage materials under specific conditions. 
Yet despite the healing enabled by the physical return and reburial of Indigenous 
ancestors, repatriation itself is not reconciliation. It does not alter the epistemolog- 
ical modes and historiographic methods that continue to cause the dispossession, 
erasure, and denial of Indigenous histories, knowledge, and humanity.'“Nor does 
it call attention to the ongoing exploitation of Native burial and sacred grounds by 
private hands in the name of hobby and, at times, science. 

Over the past quarter century, a palpable shift in approaches by archivists and 
museum professionals encouraged by activists as well as the example of tribal 
museums and increasing collaborations between non-Native cultural institu- 
tions and tribal nations has resulted in significant (if yet insufficient) changes 
in the ways that Indigenous materials are held, displayed, and interpreted by 
non-Indigenous institutions." Indigenous professionals continue to outline 
specific access protocols and guidelines for change, which are being adopted 
unevenly.’ In 2020, for example, the National Library of Australia redesigned 
its online search engine such that it now provides a “cultural advice” pop-up, 
with the stated goal of ensuring the “cultural safety of First Australians."'? The 
American Philosophical Society (APS) now has a similar, if not as prominent, 
message, as does Harvard’s Peabody Museum.!” Even these actions, however, are 
aimed largely at mitigation and “sensitivity,” not at reckoning with the concepts 
and practices of contemporary historiography and museology that have devel- 
oped from the desecration of Native bodies and spaces. 
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Abenaki anthropologist Margaret Bruchac writes of the museum profession- 
al’s imperative to repair and restore disturbances caused by acts of collection— 
physically, spiritually, and intellectually—deploying what she calls “restorative 
methodologies” to do so.'”* Likewise, Denis Byrne calls for an “ethos of return” 
to “reverse” the discursive processes that have erased Native presence from set- 
tler national presents."? All that said, NAGPRA has no provisions or advice for 
objects that exist in print, such as those featured in Archaeologia Americana. 
Images of ancestors and grave goods occupy a complicated space in art historical 
and anthropological, if not historical, scholarship and the ethics of representing 
sacred objects in museum or other exhibitions has been hotly debated over the 
past few decades.'”? However, the status of those same “objects” as reproductions 
has received little attention in the United States and indeed they continue to be 
widely circulated.’ 

This chapter has described, for the most part, a collection of archival ob- 
jects— both physical and textual—with territorial if not ancestral connections 
to the three federally recognized Shawnee nations: the Shawnee Tribe, the East- 
ern Shawnee Tribe of Oklahoma, and the Absentee Shawnee Tribe of Indians 
of Oklahoma. That all of these nations are headquartered in Oklahoma is the 
legacy of violent deportation campaigns conducted by the state of Ohio and 
the United States government in the mid-nineteenth century but effected from 
the eighteenth century until the present day by the epistemological structures 
that dug up the resting places of Shawnee ancestors and their relatives, remov- 
ing bodily and funereal remains to private and public collections elsewhere, 
and staking the emptied land—and the filled archives—in the name of pres- 
ervation.'” Reflecting that some Native traditions prohibit the discussion of 
death rituals and that these materials are by consequence not to be “voiced” 
or “recovered” by non-Native scholars should also provoke new thinking not 
only about recovery and continued reproduction but also the continued exis- 
tence of these kinds of archival “objects,” especially as used to narrate (early) 
American history. 


Mapping Preservation 


Despite his direct handling of deceased Indigenous relatives, Atwater seldom 
made an explicit link between “antiquities” and “Indians” except to say that 
the former usually excluded the latter. Yet, mid-project, Atwater made an odd 
decision: “I shall add to my Antiquities an appendix of 50 pages on our Indi- 
ans in Ohio.” This would include, he informed Thomas in May 1819, “their 
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numbers-places of abode-their manners-customs-religions-opinions-vocabulary 
of their language-their names of places with their signification.”'”° The proposed 
appendix would comprise information “from official sources by order of the 
General Government for my use expressly." Although this gesture may seem to 
bring “antiquities” and “Indians” together, instead it exposes how the antiquar- 
ian strategies of “collection and preservation” supported the alienation of Indig- 
enous land through a reservation policy that collected Native peoples together 
in one place and deposited them elsewhere for their own supposed preservation. 

After the return of Native refugees from Tecumseh’s War, US officials and 
settlers alike began to fear for their safety and the security of their newly claimed 
lands. As historian Karim M. Tiro has explained, sporadic attacks and killings 
served as “the most efficient means of rolling back the frontier,” a defensive strat- 
egy well documented by Lisa Brooks among seventeenth-century Wabanaki 
protectors.” With a rising sense of panic in the 1810s and 1820s, the United 
States moved to create detention facilities for Indigenous inhabitants who found 
themselves surrounded by settlers."? Similar to the concurrent American Colo- 
nization Society's movement to relocate free Black people from the United States 
to the African continent, these Indian Reservations were meant to provide a 
space for Native bodies apart from the body of the Republic. 

Atwater’s “official” information for the appendix came from Indian Agent 
John Johnston, who like many in the Indian affairs system was convinced by the 
Jeffersonian civilizationist project, in which Christian conversion and US-style 
farming was meant to “relieve” Natives of their “excess” land and shift their eco- 
nomic models from geographically-extensive hunting and home-production to 
plow-style agriculture and manufactured goods.'* This, they believed, would fur- 
ther condense the population and thereby enable future land cessions.'*! During 
and after the War of 1812, Johnston’s family farm in Piqua, Ohio—just inside 
the US side of the old 1795 boundary line and on land that had once served as 
the Miami-French trading post Fort Pickawillany—addressed the needs of Ohio 
Shawnee populations as the Piqua Indian Agency. In 1816 Johnston explained his 
agency's goals to Secretary of War William Crawford, writing of his plan “to col- 
lect the Indians at one point, to build them a mill, and place one or two laboring 
men with them to assist in farming, they would then have no objection to parting 
with the surplus of their lands in an amicable way."*? By this method, Johnston 
predicted, he could, “in four or five years procure a peaceable and willing transfer 
of the greater part of the Indian lands within the limits of this state of Ohio.” 

Ahead of schedule, however, the 1817 treaty at Fort Meigs, the Foot of the 
Maumee Rapids, “extinguished” Native title across the state, adding over four 
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million acres to Ohio’s total.'** At the negotiations, Michigan Territory's gover- 
nor Lewis Cass—who had fought at the Battle of the Thames—suggested Ohio 
Natives move westward rather than consolidate themselves on the new reserva- 
tions—fewer than two hundred thousand acres total—which many agreed were 
already too small. That time Cass’s suggestion was rebuffed and all signatories 
elected to remain on the plots carved out of their homelands, albeit now alien- 
able land they would hold in fee simple.'* But this was only an intermediary step 
in the government's plan: as Cass wrote to Crawford in September 1818, “as our 
settlements gradually surround them, their minds will be better prepared” for 
concessions.'** Changing the spatial arrangement of Native peoples within the 
new borders of Ohio would consist of confinement, concession, and eviction, all 
of which began soon afterward. 

In 1818, the Wyandot leader Between-the-Logs led a delegation (including 
representatives from Shawnee and Seneca groups) to Washington to protest the 
size of the reserved lands assigned in 1817 and to request additional annuities.'*” 
In response, the US called additional “New Purchase” treaty councils, these to 
be held at the important portage between the Auglaize and St. Mary’s rivers. 
Fort St. Mary’s (formerly Girty’s Town) had been built in 1795, its location a 
settler outpost across the Boundary Line. Now the fort would serve as the US’s 
gateway to the west.'% For although before the 1817 treaty only Odawa families 
were confined to reservations, after the 1818 renegotiations—in which the res- 
ervations and annuities were indeed augmented—all Native families in Ohio 
would be; the 1795 line itself would cease to exist. 

When President Monroe had toured that corner of Indian County in the 
summer of 1817—after which he met with Atwater to discuss antiquities—he 
became eager to “extend our settlements from the uninhabited parts of the State 
of Ohio" and cement the connection with Michigan Territory and the West.’ 
In order to do so, Monroe stated in his December 1817 address to Congress, “It 
is our duty to make new efforts for the preservation, improvement, and civili- 
zation of the native inhabitants." ?? These efforts included expulsion. Indeed, 
when Cass brought up removal again during negotiations at St. Mary’s, repre- 
sentatives from Captain Anderson’s Lenape band agreed to cede their remaining 
Ohio lands near the Upper Sandusky, where they had lived since the Revolu- 
tionary War.” This was in exchange for debt relief, an annuity, and guaranteed 
lands west of the Mississippi (until Anderson’s band members left for Missouri 
in 1821, they stayed in Johnston’s Piqua stockade). 

Civilians as well as government agents were concerned with “preservation, 
improvement, and civilization.” In January 1819 a group of Ohioans petitioned 
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the US Senate’s Committee on Public Lands, which had advised the 1817 and 
1818 treaties, “praying the adoption of measures for the improvement of the 


Indians.”!? * 


Improvement,” in these cases, usually meant assimilation along the 
“civilizationist” model. Yet despite Congress’s passage in March 1819 of the “act 
making provision for the civilization of the Indian tribes, adjoining the frontier 
settlements”—which set aside monies to support agricultural training, primary 
school, and Christianization efforts for reservation residents—the 1817 and 
1818 treaties presaged the end of the nation’s commitment to an assimilationist 
Indian policy and the factory system, which was already beginning to fail due to 
the pressures of land-grabbing, “improvement,” and preservationism."? 
Reservations were only imagined as temporary, after all: for US sovereignty to 
remain unilateral, it demanded Native extermination. Reservations thus placed 
Native peoples and their lands in a position of no future, in a present already 


assumed to be anterior.!"4 


The settler public, for their part, already imagined 
Indian Country to be part of the past, as testified by their maps. For example, 
on the 1819 edition of John Kilbourn’s popular Ohio Gazetteer, the section of 
the state map that had in previous editions been labeled “Indian Country” car- 
ried a note announcing the lands as “recently purchased of the Wyandott and 
other Tribes of Indians,” implying imminent, although incomplete, annexation. 
By the 1821 edition, the entire space disappeared behind gridded lines, Indian 
Country completely eliminated from geopolitical space.’ To fully transform 
Indian Country into national space, almost all of Ohio’s Native peoples would 
need to be expelled." 

Ironically, even though Atwater's research was dependent on land disposses- 
sion, the bureaucratic processes of nationalizing Indian Country had the effect 
of slowing Atwater's preservation work. As the land-generating motives of US In- 
dian policy dramatically increased the demand for Ohio land assessors in the late 
1810s, Atwater could no longer work on his project. In a letter to Thomas on July 
24, 1819, he explained needing to take a three-week hiatus because he had been left 
short-handed: “The surveyors are all gone to the late purchase from the Indians" 
at St. Marys.!” He had no way to survey, visualize, or excavate the newly “opened” 
lands because the resources were all tied up in selling the land. From 1812 to 1821, 
the Ohio land offices sold more than 375,000 acres of “extinguished” Indian title 
land, retaining much of the rest as “public lands” which became parks, school 
grounds, military bases, and other government sites." Partly, the official actions 
to reserve, extinguish, and “dispose” of Indian Country were just catching up to 
what the settler public already imagined was true: that Ohio (and other US spaces) 
were sovereign and contiguous and that “Indians” only existed in the past. 
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Only a few months after Congress ratified the Treaty of St. Mary’s, in early 
1819, Johnston replied to a questionnaire from Atwater which, among other 
things, asked for information about “The Indians that formerly inhabited your 
country.”!”? Rather than supplying Atwater with information about language, 
history, or the “monuments, forts, tumuli or mounds” amongst which he lived, 
Johnston offered a tallied “number of souls” then resident in the state. For the 
year 1819 he reckoned the total figure of “Wyandots, Shawnees, Senecas, Del- 
awares, Mohawks, and Ottawas” at 2,407??? The ability to provide this infor- 
mation reflects the fact that, already by spring of 1819, most Native people in 
"Ohio" were living on reservations.” On July 21, 1819, Atwater copied out and 
transmitted Johnston’s figures to Thomas for publication in his Appendix.” 

The tally in Archaeologia Americana preserves Johnston’s original organiza- 
tion and in this reveals contemporary reservation arrangements. Towns (res- 
ervations) are listed by national group: Wyandots at Upper Sandusky, Zanes, 
Mad River, Fort Finley, and Solomon’s Town; “Shawanoese” at Wapakoneta, 
Hog Creek, and Lewis Town; Senecas also at Lewis Town and Seneca Town.2% 
Most of Ohio’s reservations centered on lands deeded to pro-US leaders, like 
the Shawnee chiefs Catecahassa (Black Hoof) at Wapakoneta and Quatawapea 
(Captain Lewis) at Hog Creek, with the calculated effect of dividing groups 
against each other to guard against the resurgence of something like Tecumseh’s 
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pan-tribal confederacy and deliberately confusing title concerns. 
Lenape group at Upper Sandusky and a Mohawk one at Honey Creek.” Those 
Odawas “whose residence is not stationary” (i.e., those not already confined 
to reservations in 1807) were located “about Miami Bay, and on the southern 
shore of Lake Erie,” as well as at Blanchard’s Fork, Little Auglaize, and Rock 
de Bouef.? Johnston’s list serves to accentuate fractionalization and diminu- 
tion. Down from the region’s hundreds of villages and thousands of Indigenous 
inhabitants in the late eighteenth century, the diminishing numbers were also 
taken as signs of the success—to settler nationalists—of their western project. 
Atwater added a map to accompany Johnston’s information in his Appendix, 
the foldout “Map of the State of Ohio, including the Indian Reservations Pur- 
chased and Laid out into Counties and Townships in 1820,” added just before 
the volume was published.?” Despite the pastward focus of Atwater's essay, his 
inclusion of this Ohio map alongside Johnston’s “Account of the present state 
of the Indian tribes inhabiting Ohio” is consistent with the larger way in which 
Atwater understood ancient American history as divided into three stages reced- 
ing into the past: Europeans, “Indians,” and the “people who raised our ancient 


forts and tumuli"? 
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FIGURE 17. Abner Reed, “Map of the State of Ohio, including the Indian Reservations 
Purchased and Laid out into Counties and Townships in 1820,” detail, Archaeologia 
Americana (1820). Courtesy of the American Antiquarian Society. The 1795 
border is still visible as a faint diagonal line crossing Shelby and Logan counties. 


Settler sovereignty, explains historian Lisa Ford, includes the power of “or- 
dering indigenous people in space.”2% For the most part, settler claims depended 
on the relatively novel assertion of the absence of Indigenous rights, claims that 
were aided by the fact that recent cessions and removals had eliminated previous 
claims of occupancy.?'” Maps, gazetteers, and state histories were all imperative 
to the fabrication of this “perfect territorial jurisdiction,” an implicit technology 
for transforming Indigenous into national space. Publications like the Western 
Gazetteer or Emigrant’s Directory (1817) became ways to see the land as “civi- 
lized” and “settled,” consolidating geographical and intellectual images of the 
“new” states and bringing the unknown “west” into eastern knowability and, 
ultimately, territorial control. They also served to erase Native peoples and pol- 
ities from US geography and history. A ghostly presence of this erasure remains 
on Atwater’s 1820 map. 

Because the model map that Atwater sent the engraver was from the Ohio 
Gazetteer's most recent edition—which still indicated the 1795 treaty line 
and included place names from an earlier era—Atwater also sent specific 
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instructions for updates. In order to add the “4 new counties erected in the 
Indian Country last winter,” he directed, “All that was needed, was to fill 
up, a blank space, in the Indian Country"?! But the changes came so late in 
the publication schedule that the former Greenville Line still appears as an 
after-image. Near St. Mary’s—site of the 1818 treaty councils—a misprint in 
“Wapghkonetta” resulted in the inclusion of a nonexistant “Wassokonnetta 
Reserve.” The Wyandot village identified on Johnston’s chart as “Fort Finley” 
is completely gone.?? The faded reservation lines and erased Indigenous towns 
reinforced the sense that Native peoples’ presence in Ohio was an error to be 
corrected. On the whole the map visualized Native borders and Native peoples 
as if they were already subsumed by the state. 

Atwater also applied his excavatory vision of time to the map by accentuat- 
ing the topological and geological—over the antiquarian—contours of the state. 
“I want the Prairies & barrens, at upper Sandusky, and all the hills, [included] 
on the Map of Ohio,” he instructed his engraver.?? He insisted that the map 
contain the state’s mineralogical information, with different colors used to indi- 


cate different substrates—“The blue is limestone you will recollect"—as well as 


up-to-date political figurations." The only explicitly antiquities-related location 
was Grave Creek in Virginia (but the earthwork is not indicated), although its 
name is given as “Grove Creek.” Rarely is a spatial visualization comprising geo- 
logical time, antiquarian interest, and Indian policy so clear: but this appendix, 
which juxtaposes Atwater’s antiquarian “Description” with documents display- 
ing the contemporary effects of the United States’ expansionist policies places 
into relief the material connections across antiquarianism, preservationism, and 
expansion. 

Due largely to the map’s errors and a protracted dispute over copyright, At- 
water cut his ties to the AAS in 1821. Turning his talents to electoral politics 
instead, that year he was elected State Representative for Pickaway County. His 
signal causes were public education and the construction of an Ohio canal like 
the one being built in New York. While Atwater politicked, he continued to 
use antediluvian and ancient Ohio history to advance the nationalist cause.” 


Assessing Atwater’s A fterlives 


Although he had originally proposed to travel across North America docu- 
menting antiquities for the AAS, Caleb Atwater stayed in Ohio until 1829, 
when President Jackson appointed him as US Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and sent him to Michigan Territory." Cherokee intellectual Elias Boudinot's 
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anti-removal newspaper, the Cherokee Phoenix, announced Atwater’s appoint- 
ment in July 1829, reporting that the object of the proposed treaty “was said 
to be the purchase of the right of soil south of the Ouisconsin [Wisconsin] 
river, especially the lead region."?" The last detail is not incidental: the upper 
Mississippi is rich in mineral deposits, something the people who have lived 
there for eons—Meskwaki (Fox), Sauk, Ho-Chunk, Dakota, Ojibwe, Odawa, 
Potawatomi and others—have long known. In the 1820s, however, a “lead rush” 
brought increasing numbers of US government agents and settlers to this area, 
and they immediately began to claim the lands and its contents as their own.?* 
The “Red Bird Uprising” of 1827 was one of the outcomes: this was a series of 
Ho-Chunk-led tactics meant to defend against trespassing US miners and to an- 
swer for recent back-and-forth killings.? The conflict, which ended quickly in 
the short term due to an overwhelming show of US force, indicates the escalat- 
ing intra-tribal and Native-settler tensions on the Upper Mississippi.” Atwater 
was being sent to Prairie du Chien (in what is currently Wisconsin) in 1829 to 
formalize de-facto land cessions caused by the lead miners’ illegal settlements. 
That he was personally connected to treaties crucial to future forced removals in 
the Iowa, Wisconsin, and Illinois countries brings the relevance of Indian policy 
even closer to continental antiquarianism. 

In August 1829 at Fort Crawford in Prarie du Chien—which had been built 
atop a mound— Atwater signed removal treaties with Ho-Chunk and Council 
of Three Fires (Ojibwe, Odawa, and Potawatomi) representatives in exchange 
for annuity payments and border guarantees?! The first signature on the Ho- 
Chunk treaty belongs to the Sauk leader “Hay-ray-tshon-sharp” or Black Hawk, 
who three years later would lead a resistance against US incursions onto his 
Rock River homelands. It was at the same Fort Crawford where Black Hawk 
would surrender to Colonel Zachary Taylor in 1832. After the treaties were 
finished, Atwater took them to Washington, bringing gifts exchanged at the 
councils, portraits painted by artists Peter Rindisbacher and James Otto Lewis, 
a sample of Ho-Chunk poetry and oration, and specimens from the nearby 
mines.” Curiously, Atwater did no excavating while he was at Fort Crawford, 
although the site now called “Effigy Mounds National Monument” is right 
across the river.?? 

On his way back home, Atwater stopped in Philadelphia, where he dined with 
the renowned physician Samuel G. Morton, with whom he would afterward 
maintain a correspondence.?* Atwater also visited the American Philosophical 
Society (APS), where he examined "their great and interesting collection of ob- 
jects... especially the antiquities of Mexico and Peru."? That year, former US 
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minister to Mexico Joel R. Poinsett donated a large selection of manuscripts, 
“which he had collected, relating to early journeys made through portions of 
Mexico & certain antiquities,” to the APS. Two years earlier, Poinsett had 
given the society “models of two stones found in Mexico, one of which was said 
to be that of the ancient Mexican Calendar." These were undoubtedly items 
that sparked Atwater’s imagination. “It is quite possible,” he remarked after- 
ward, “that these fragments of Mexican and Peruvian history, may throw great 
light on the history of the man of the eastern continent." He outlined these 
thoughts in the travel memoir he published in 1831, just one year before the 
climax of the devastating Black Hawk War. 

In Remarks Made on a Tour to Prairie du Chien (1831), Atwater warned of the 
violence inherent in the US government’s policy “to collect all the Indians, on 
this side of the Rocky Mountains, into one territory, as soon as possible.”*” He 
predicted that the US “collecting” policy would cause a war “which would cost 
millions of dollars, and rivers of blood,” and turn “our whole frontier” into “one 
vast field of conflagration and butchery."?? Atwater also despaired of future 
US-Native relations, “so long as the National Government has any thing to do 
with the Indians.” Imagining that antiquaries and scholars would do a better job 
of it, Atwater recommended Congress leave Indian Affairs to the APS so "[t]he 
Indian would be saved from destruction, and the national honor preserved.”?* 
The antiquary—whose mind had not often turned to Natives during his years 
of studying “ancient” Ohio history—could finally articulate the connection 
between antiquarian preservationism and the United States’ own “Indian col- 
lection.” And after looking at the Mexican antiquities in Philadelphia, Atwater 
foresaw the future of preservationism not in the United States but further south. 

In March of 1830, after Atwater was back at home in Circleville, he wrote Dr. 
Morton about some “specimens” in his possession, by which he meant human 
skulls.” Atwater had already donated skulls to the AAS, even including en- 
gravings of one in Archaeologia Americana—which was reprinted in multiple 
Atlantic antiquities texts over the next decades—but he was less interested in 
craniometry (skull science) than Morton. In fact, the Philadelphian had only 
turned his own attention to craniometry ten years before, but he was rapidly 
amassing what would become the largest collection of crania on record, with 
over eight hundred individuals locked in his storehouse.^? Over the next de- 
cade, US correspondents—like geologist William Maclure—would send Mor- 
ton skulls from Mexico, including those of four Mexican soldiers killed at the 
battle of San Jacinto in 1836, the clash that turned the tide for the US-backed 
Texians.?^ Using these donations, Morton would eventually argue that there 
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was no apparent anatomical difference between the remains of Moundbuild- 
ers and Indigenous peoples, but not before he sorted his skulls into different 
“stocks,” including “Toltecan” and “Barbarian” American races.” The former 
was represented by skulls from the “semi-civilized” peoples of Mexico (likely 
conscripted Indigenous soldiers), while the skulls disinterred from contempo- 
rary Native graves like the one Atwater sent Morton were identified as “Barbar- 
ian.” He reached these racist conclusions thanks to existing paradigms regarding 
the difference between the ancient peoples of the US and Mexico.2* 

The AAS was also interested in skulls, but it remained interested in mounds 
as well: in the 1830s, AAS Secretary Christopher Columbus Baldwin proposed 
moving an entire mound from Illinois to Massachusetts for preservation.” Al- 
though the society did not publish its next volume of Archaeologia Americana 
until 1836, the second volume— like its first —was dedicated to the continent's 
“aboriginal inhabitants.” During the the sixteen-year hiatus the AAS had inten- 
sified its preservationist language, increasingly believing the entire hemisphere’s 
Indigenous population to be “rapidly passing away.”2* 

The AAS would continue to encourage and fund antiquarian work for the 
rest of the century. Some members, like former Treasury Secretary Albert Gall- 
atin, continued in the older tradition of writing universal histories based on 
language research and using conventions set by criollos. His 1845 essay “Notes 
on the Semi-Civilized Nations of Mexico, Yucatan, and Central America” even 
included images from the Codex Boturini and a summary of León y Gama’s 
“Mexican almanac.” Other AAS members, like Increase Allen Lapham and 
Ephraim G. Squier, followed in Atwater’s empiricist archeological footsteps. 

A New Yorker who was briefly editor of the Scioto Gazette, Squier caught 
his first in-person glimpse of Ohio’s antiquities when he moved to Chillicothe 
in 1845.2% With local physician Edwin H. Davis, Squier co-authored the 
Smithsonian Institution’s first volume of scholarship, Ancient Monuments of 
the Mississippi Valley (1848) (which Morton called “the most important con- 
tribution to the Archaeology of the United States that has ever been offered to 
the public”) based on their research in Ohio.** In addition, much of the volume 
repurposed work by the previous generation of antiquaries including Atwa- 
ter; indeed, among its more than 200 engravings of earthworks and antiquities 
are passages taken directly from Atwater’s 1820 “Description.”22 However, 
unlike Atwater’s essay, Ancient Monuments is considered the moment when 
archaeological excavation in the US became not the resort of the “parlor anti- 
quarian"—curiously embodied by Atwater—but the “scientist.” The move 
to praise Squier and Davis while shunning Atwater is due in no small regard to 
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Atwater’s direct embrace of the Moundbuilder myth and Mexican migration 
hypothesis. Yet even “scientists” like Squier relied on allegedly Mexican ideas of 
the past to understand American antiquity. Ancient Monuments inherited and 
expanded these theories: Squier and Davis repeatedly wrote of the “mysterious 
race of the mounds” and the “close resemblance to the Teocallis of Mexico” of 
Ohio’s earthworks.?** Indeed, Squier's papers at the Library of Congress today 
include a clipping of the “Mexican almanac” (Sun Stone) engraving from Gall- 
atin alongside copies of Nahuatl iconic manuscripts and Dupaix’s line drawings 
in Squier’s own hand.?* 

Like Atwater, Squier and Davis also practiced stratiological history. In a chap- 
ter on “Sacrificial Mounds” beneath an illustration of “Mound City” near Chill- 
icothe, a cross-section labeled “Figure 29” depicts what appears to be a cut-away 
mound, a rough half-circle with the highest part toward the middle of the page 
and tapering toward the edges.** The variegated shading runs in lines follow- 
ing the sinusoid outline of the whole. Along the left-hand side runs a scale that 
matches the intensity of shading to a labeled section, laying out a visual chronol- 
ogy of excavation: “Pebbles and coarse gravel” at the top, repeating layers of 
“Earth,” “skeleton,” “stratum of sand,” and “calcined bones” on the layers down.” 
“Figure 29” is one of the first cross-sectional representations of an archaeological 
site, an excavatory envisioning that highlights the necessity of annihilation to the 
expansionist settler project in that it “preserves” the mound in the midst of its 
own destruction to prove continental aboriginality. These stratiological cutaways 
are one way that the citizens of the United States—in the nineteenth century and 
later—have learned to understand earthworks as visualizations of “prehistory” 
rather than as markers of Indigenous continuity. The Squier and Davis illustra- 
tions are still the preeminent source of earthworks images, and their engravings 
grace almost every museum and historic marker at earthwork sites. 


IN JANUARY OF 2015, construction workers for the Guernsey Crossing shop- 
ping center in Chillicothe leveled an earthwork on its newly purchased property 
there, revealing a former burial site. In what would soon become a parking lot, 
volunteer archaeologists immediately went to work excavating human bones, 
pottery fragments, and charred wood, warehousing everything in the state 
historical society, the Ohio History Connection (OHC).*” Ten years before 
this the Chillicothe earthwork had been “a bump around 2 1/2 feet tall and 
quite easy to see,” according to archaeologist Jarrod Burks, but in 2008 the site 


had been razed and went unreported in the purchase and planning processes. 
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Representatives for the developer said they had “no idea that any part of the 
site . . . was considered sacred ground." Under typical circumstances, Burks 
lamented, the mound would have been forgotten and “another important piece 
of Ohio history lost"; instead the developers granted Burks and volunteers three 
weeks to excavate. Both parties "agreed not to speak publicly about it until the 
Native American tribes could be told of the find"?! When contacted, tribal 
leaders expressed their wishes to leave the burials "intact and honored,” but this 
was not in the company’s plans and so Burks conceded that in this case “pres- 
ervation is the next best thing." ^? Thus, after the January 2015 dig, everything 
was collected and deposited at the OHC just up the Scioto River in Columbus, 
with the plan that the excavated objects would be cataloged for further study.” 
A year later, after the site—now named the “North Bridge Street Mound"—had 
been paved over, the developers installed an interpretive panel and reconstructed 
the mound so that visitors could "appreciate this nearly lost aspect of Chilli- 
cothe's unique Native American heritage.”*** 

The interpretive panel at the new mound identifies the original two-thou- 
sand-year-old earthwork as made by "people of what archaeologists now refer 
to as the Adena culture," missing an opportunity to provide any information 
about local Indigenous history by naming Worthington's estate (and thereby 
the settler history of Chilicothe) but not mentioning any Shawnee relatives.” 
It also displays an engraving from Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley— 
in which this specific mound was “first documented”—as well as photographs 
from the excavation and an artist’s rendering of a prior structure “used for, 
among other things, rituals related to the dead.” The disturbed burial site that 
has become the North Bridge Street Mound—the archive of which comprises a 
1848 Squier and Davis engraving, a storeroom of skeletons, and a reconstructed 
model—exemplifies the ways in which Native lands have been consistently evac- 
uated of their physical and discursive contents in the interest of “preservation,” 
especially in the face of imminent destruction, whether by building shopping 
centers, plowing fields, or evicting residents. The well-intentioned preservation 
effort nonetheless proliferates invented identities and sidesteps the complexity 
inherent in naming a “piece of Ohio history” when the state’s history itself was 
made possible by removing its earthworks and its Native residents. This style 
of antiquarian preservation of earthworks—which Atwater declared in 1819 as 
“the only means within my power to perpetuate their memory”—subordinates 
the vibrant circles and squares of earth to dehumanized “objects” taken from 
underneath the land and placed in the past. 


FIGURE 18. North Bridge Street Mound, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Author's photograph, 2018. Visitors read interpretive panel at the 
reconstructed burial mound, located in a strip mall parking lot. 


The misrepresentation of Native history as Ohio’s or Chillicothe’s, as well 
as the characterization that depositing human remains and grave goods in a 
scholarly repository for “preservation” is “the next best thing"— despite explic- 
itly betraying the wishes of the federally recognized Shawnee nations—relies on 
an acquisitive logic and possessive approach to the past that, at the very least, 
values US history more than “Native American heritage.”*° The newest mound 
in Chilicothe illustrates the casual violence of replacement that has filled the 
archive with Native ancestors, a constitutive part of “preservation” that persists 
to this day. 


CHAPTER 6 


An American Babylon in the Mexican Republic 


Elaqan chaqe 

ri ulew, ri che’, ri ja. 
Ri man e k'owinan taj 
xa are ri, ri Nawal. 


Man kekuwin ta wa’. 


—Humberto Ak’abal, “Elaq” (Stolen), 1996 


N SEPTEMBER 1819, As Atwater was describing antiquities in Ohio, 
Frangois “Juan Francisco” Corroy made his first excursion to see the casas 
de piedras (stone houses) near the town of Palenque in Chiapas. Corroy—a 
French physician who had lived in New Spain for almost twenty years—traveled 
inland over ninty miles from the lowlands of Tabasco to reach the dense cedar 
and mahogany rainforest concealing the ruins.’ Readers in Mexico and across 
the Atlantic world would become more familiar with Palenque’s “stone houses” 
three years later, when an illustrated translation of Antonio Del Rio’s 1787 
report would be published in London. But Corroy had already caught a glimpse 
of the structures in sketches drawn by Luciano Castafieda who, along with 
Captain Guillermo Dupaix, had stayed with Corroy after the Royal Antiquities 
Expedition’s visit to Palenque in 1808.? In his attempt to capture the French 
Société de la Géographie prize for information about the place “once inhabited 
by the Toltecan, or Toltequan nation,” Corroy would ultimately make two more 
visits to Palenque during his lifetime? In 1833, an article about these efforts 
appeared in the New York monthly The Knickerbocker“ Comprised of Corroy's 
letters to Samuel L. Mitchell and other members of New York’s Lyceum of Nat- 
ural History, the article described an “American Babylon in ruins,” hidden in 
the jungles of Mexico.’ 
Corroy’s hemispheric correspondence gives a good indication of how wide- 
spread Atlantic scholars’ interest in Mexico’s past had become in the early years 
of Mexican Independence. Once “the rubbish has been cleared away,” wrote 
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Corroy in 1833, the ruins of Palenque would exhibit “evidences of a nation once 
existing there.” This past nation, Corroy was certain, had been “composed of 
Phenicians, Egyptians, Greeks, Asiatics, Arabs, and Chinese,” an Eastern Impe- 
rium.’ Antiquaries in the “Old World” had, at least since the Napoleonic Expe- 
ditions in Egypt, increasingly turned their eyes to focus on the Near East. In the 
1810s and 1820s, agents of the British East India Company performed excava- 
tions at the sites of Babylon, Persepolis, and Ninevah, and their findings accel- 
erated desires that ancient corollaries would be found in the New World.* For 
centuries, European and criollo settlers heard and repeated rumors of ancient 
civilizations and cities “lost” in the jungle, tales that called soldiers, scholars, and 
tourists in search of hidden wonders? Indeed, much of the field of archaeology 
was built around the romantic allure of “ruins” and the narratives of declension 
they represented."° 

In the 1820s and 1830s, the Republic of Mexico’s “lost” Maya cities rewarded 
machete, paintbrush, and imagination. However, as antiquaries like Corroy or 
readers in the Atlantic world shook their heads at the “overgrown” sites, imagin- 
ing who might have once lived there, local Indigenous residents were often using 
them: tending milpas (farm plots), respecting guardian spirits, and conducting 
renewal ceremonies.!! Savants’ calls to “clear away”—to discover, preserve, and 
rebuild—the cities, however, overrode the function that those structures contin- 
ued to serve for the local communities. For Mexican antiquaries, the allegedly 
abandoned “wasteland” (“baldio”) recalled Indigenous traditions of ancient ca- 
lamity and extinction—especially the cycle of Suns—and opened space for a 
new, “mexicano” civitas to move in, one that was disconnected from the realities 
of Indigenous sovereignty on the ground. 

It was not until the turn of the twenty-first century that archaeologists found 
a way to see through the foliage without clearing it out. Light Detection and 
Ranging (LiDAR) technology—pulsing laser beams sent from aircraft—has en- 
abled three-dimensional maps of the landscape below the vegetation.'? With this 
tool, archaeologists have visualized thousands of Indigenous-made structures 
otherwise concealed by the jungle. Dramatic headlines—like “Laser maps reveal 
“lost? Mayan treasure in Guatemala jungle”—regularly feature in mainstream 
and scientific press venues.” In addition to revolutionizing archaeological and 
conservation work, LiDAR’s visualizations have also revived the discourse of 
“lost cities,” “hidden treasure,” and the mysteriousness of the American past. 

It is no coincidence that the ersatz lost cities of Mexico are usually located 
in areas least penetrated by state control, places largely outside the capital: the 
volcanic highlands, coastal lowlands, and subtropical basins. These are regions 
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occupied, in the majority, by various Indigenous communities, the largest 
groups of which are Maya." Before the twentieth century, "Maya" people rarely 
identified as such, instead referring to themselves by language, lineage, loca- 
tion, or in other ways; indeed, settlers frequently referred to “Maya” people by 
region (i.e., “Chipanese” from Chiapas) or polity (e.g., K’iche’) in the Spanish 
colonial period.” Even today, most “Maya” do not employ the term, although 
it has picked up significance in Indigenous advocacy circles in the last quarter 
century.'* The word is used much more frequently by archaeologists, the Mexi- 
can government, and by the state-supported “Rivera Maya” tourism industry.” 
The continued visualization of these spaces as “lost”—or even as “Maya” —is 
built on centuries-long histories of land and identity struggles that persist in 
Mexico today. 

For the most part, early national politicians and letrados of Mexico City knew 
very little about Maya history. What they did know was largely centered on apoc- 
ryphal narratives originating with Palenque, which they were always describing 
as “mysterious” or “hieroglyphic” (as in secret or hidden).'* I gloss that sense of 
secrecy and concealment as the “glyphic” aspect of ancient American history. 
Shortened from the word “hieroglyphic” —which in the nineteenth century par- 
ticularly referenced Mayan as well as Egyptian iconic writing—“glyphic” draws 
from the Early Modern understanding of Egyptian script as mysterious, hidden, 
or “secret knowledge.” In Mexico, “glyph” became an indeterminately Indige- 
nous index that always pointed to the past and usually indicated outsiders’ imag- 
inative interpretations of those pasts. The early Mexican identity, built upon the 
discourse of “ancient Mexican cities"—as emblematized by the “glyph” —was a 
tool of erasure and depopulation for the newly independent settler nation. 

European and US scholars were attracted to the Maya past because it seemed 
to confirm transatlantic migratory models of history, and the “lost cities” theme 
operated similarly to that of archaeological stratiology, exchanging dirt for fo- 
liage. Both visualized hidden yet distinct layers of history. That is to say, the 
discourse of “lost cities” itself implies disconnection: founded by a people not 
linked—racially, relationally, culturally—to the people now living in the re- 
gion. Mexicans, however, initially resisted incorporating Maya pasts into their 
national history because they did not confirm the migration hypotheses elabo- 
rated in the eighteenth century: descent from Aztlan. Indeed, Maya traditional 
teachings tend to emphasize autochthony rather than movement, which was less 
aligned with the political goals of americanos and mexicanos. 

Foreigners were especially interested in Maya sites because of their locations 
on the periphery of the Mexican nation, where they could operate under the 
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least surveillance. The US writer-diplomat-archaeologist John Lloyd Stephens 
described his 1839 visit to Palenque—which he knew was prohibited—as only 
possible because fighting on the Guatemala border and Indigenous uprisings 
in nearby Tabasco, Campeche, and Yucatán had not left “any spare soldiers to 
station there as a guard” to keep him out.” In his 1841 travel narrative, Stephens 
recalled his time in Palenque, writing that its ruins were “the first which awak- 
ened attention to the existence of ancient and unknown cities in America. "?? 
Other foreign travelers also concentrated on the “overgrown” areas where na- 
tional control was weakest, explaining their almost singular focus on Chiapas 
and the Yucatán in the 1830s and 1840s. 

In the 1950s, Mexican historian Juan A. Ortega y Medina argued that Stephens 
and those who followed him deployed Maya archaeological material from the Yu- 
catán to create a monolithic "Indian" past in support ofa US hemispheric imperi- 
alism he called “Monroismo arqueológico."?' More recently, literary scholar Rob- 
ert Aguirre argued that nineteenth-century archaeology in Mexico and Central 
America—and the way it represented current-day Indigenous peoples as “hope- 
lessly backward and unknowable"—was an important arm of British “informal” 
power in Latin America.” Adventuring for “hidden treasure" and “lost cities” in 
verdant “jungle” landscapes is practically canonical in archaeological history, al- 
though in the main the scholarship has focused on the ways in which an American 
archeological past—construct of the United States and Europe—aided the fiscal 
and political domination of Mexico.” Yet although foreigners often articulated 
the myths of lost (and found) cities and civilizations—especially Maya ones—the 
discourse was first produced by nineteenth-century Mexicans as a crucial compo- 
nent of national consolidation.” 

In the mid-nineteenth-century United States, figurations of an imaginary 
“Aztec” past were used to rationalize the invasion of Mexico and legitimate con- 
tinental Indigenous displacement; but before this, those histories had already 
been used in Mexico to justify displacing or occupying Indigenous communi- 
ties, especially those resistant to Mexican national rule. In 1820s and 1830s 
Mexico, the past represented by visualizations of Palenque emerged as a pow- 
erful tool of national consolidation, pushing the country’s identity southward 
(toward Guatemala) and westward (into Campeche and the Yucatán), rather 
than northward to the “barbarous” lands of Téjas, Nuevo México, and Alta Cal- 
ifornia. National policies kept these southern and western territories within the 
central pull of the federal capital by attacking the Indigenous social structures 
that depended on specific relationships to place. This was not programmatic 
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extermination but was instead based on eviction and acculturation. That is, 
the Mexican state prioritized dislocating Indigenous populations in terms of 
political as well as cultural difference. Support for the “lost cities” mythology— 
not dissimilar to the Moundbuilder myth in the United States—thereby dis- 
connected current-day, usually Maya, Indigenous peoples from the lands and 
legacies of their ancestors. Ancient cities were both imaginatively and literally 
depopulated of Indigenous lives in order to create space—real and imagina- 
tive—for new Mexican citizens. 

Mexican anthropologist Guillermo Bonfil Batalla once argued that the early na- 
tional emphasis on Mexica—and eventually Maya—histories promoted an “imag- 
inary Mexico” by ignoring the realities and heterogeneity of Indigenous groups. In 
this way, a Euro-American (white or mestizo) “mexicano” identity—produced via 
the central government's capital, land-owning, and cultural incentives that prior- 
itized a white (i.e., American and European) settler indigeneity—simultaneously 
"de-Indianized"—to also use Bonfil Batalla's term—Mexica and Maya ancestors.” 

Mexico's official “imaginary” Indigenous identity that took shape after the 
war with Spain not only manifested the ideological rupture but was itself an ac- 
tive instrument of Indigenous peoples’ dispossession, erasure, and replacement. 
By adapting "rupture" or “displacement” narratives from the United States (i.e., 
no continuity of Indigenous communities over time), mexicanos become the 
imaginary inheritors of México-Tenochtitlan.* This chapter considers the ways 
that (non-Indigenous) Mexicans—in the face of considerable imperial threats 
during the Republic’s early years and grappling with significant internal politi- 
cal, economic, and demographic changes—produced an imaginary “mexicano” 
past to strengthen their own hold on Mexico's lands, resources, and peoples." 
I connect the legacy of “lost city” visuality to the first Mexican Republic’s con- 
certed efforts at de-Indigenization (desindianizar). 

The political contexts within which nineteenth-century “Mexicanness” was 
produced and circulated reveal its role in cohering the settler citizenry. As the 
nation’s elites—most formerly criollos-americanos—found themselves at the 
pinnacle rather than penultimate level of social hierarchy, their imagination of 
Mexicanness underwent the process of blanqueamiento (whitening), which in 
turn undergirded early national demographic and power shifts.” The invention 
of a civic, racially-unmarked mexicano (Mexican) cultural identity in the 1820s, 
1830s, and 1840s—a precursor to the twentieth century’s raza cosmica—was 
expurgatory and even genocidal to real Indigenous peoples, who were largely 
considered obstacles to republican national unity. 
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Nationalizing Ethnic Landscapes 


Like their eighteenth-century counterparts, americanos of the early nineteenth 
century drew freely from Nahua— largely Mexica— histories to create their 
“mexicano” inheritance.” When the autonomist americano Fray José Servando 
Teresa de Mier, in exile during the Independence struggle, glossed New Spain 
as "formerly Anáhuac” in the title of his Historia de la revolución de Nueva Es- 
paña, antiguamente Anáhuac (1813), he was emphasizing that the Spanish had 
merely renamed an enduring former polity. In 1821, Fray Servando exhorted 
his "Anáhuacan countrymen" to honor their country's past by writing "Mexico" 
with an “x” rather than the Hispanicized “j,” and more generally to “protest 
the suppression of the x in the Mexican or Aztec place names."? Preserving an 
orthography matching the original pronunciation— "the Indians do not say any- 
thing other than Mescico" —would help perpetuate an Indigenous, rather than 
Spanish, lineage for their new patria?! Historian Benjamin Keen has called this 
imagined continuity of independent Mexico and imperial Tenochtitlan the “re- 
vival of Anáhuac."*? 

When the insurgent leader José María Morelos convened the Congress of 
Chilpancingo—also known as the Congress of Anáhuac—in September 1813, 
he detailed the transfer of sovereignty to the People, acknowledged the suprem- 
acy of Catholicism, and affirmed the inviolability of property. He proclaimed: 
“We are about to re-establish the Mexican Empire [el imperio Mexicano]? 
Links between the original imperio mexicano (1428-1521) and the short-lived 
Imperio Mexicano (1821-1823) were most obvious, but the invocations con- 
tinued into the federal Republic (1824-1835). During those years, the elites in 
charge—especially the Federalist politician Lucas Alamán and Centralist Car- 
los Maria de Bustamante—also drew on the Mexica past regardless of political 
faction, both supporting projects to increase Anáhuacan patriotism through 
increasing the public’s knowledge of Mexican antiquity. 

Although the protection of landed property was long at the center of the 
movement for a new Mexican state, it was frequently hidden by this rhetoric 
of imperial antiquity. It is crucial to recall, however, that Anáhuac references 
territory not just temporality. Evoking the lands where the first Nahua fam- 
ilies finally settled, “Anáhuac” not only indexes their migration history but 
also places Mexico in a specific, prophesized locale. Its Nahuatl name—“sur- 
rounded by water"— not only signals the five lakes of the altiplano where the 
Mexica and others settled —Lakes Texcoco, Zumpango, Xaltocán, Xochimilco, 
and Chalco—but also the waters of Aztlán and the oceans around the Mexican 
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landmass.?* Thus not just a synonym for the “Valley of Mexico” or even “New 
Spain,” this term linked directly to Indigenous territory and the precedent of 
Nahua settlement. 

Like “Anáhuac,” the so-called “tierras mayas” (Maya lands)—as both a spe- 
cific region and an abstract foil to Mexico's Nahua center—have deep roots 
running to the imaginative and political management of territory.? Unlike 
well-rehearsed Mexica history, however, little Maya history had circulated out- 
side Chiapas and the Yucatan by the outbreak of the Mexican War for Inde- 
pendence in 1810.* Partly, this was because the lands on which Maya peoples 
live, even in the nineteenth century, are relatively removed from the nation’s 
center. Furthermore, these peripheries were not rich in the gold and silver ini- 
tially pursued by the Spanish invaders. (However, the settlers soon found that 
the lands were rich in space for cash crops and people for forced labor.) For this 
among other reasons, most non-Indigenous Mexicans in the 1820s continued to 
identify almost every aspect of Indigenous history and material culture as “Mex- 
ican” despite ample evidence that Nahua was not the only Indigenous group or 
history around." 

It was not until the 1830s that outsiders began to recognize the Mexica-Maya 
division that had already been in use locally for centuries.’ Although the com- 
monplace that “Maya civilization” was “discovered” in the nineteenth century 
was developed particularly through the exploits John Lloyd Stephens, “Maya” 
identity was merely “invented” then for the rest of the world. In the early colo- 
nial period, the categories “Maya” and “Mexican” were spatial shorthand desig- 
nating Indigenous populations by region: mexicanos lived west of the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec while mayas lived east and south, even though many other In- 
digenous groups live within this geographical stretch as well.” Initially, “Maya” 
mainly applied to peoples living in the Yucatán, but this was eventually extended 
to other Mayan-language speakers in the highlands (e.g., Chiapas, Péten). 

When Cortés and his assigns—who first disembarked on Maya lands and 
negotiated with Maya peoples—eventually asserted Spanish authority, it was 
through Nahua (mainly Mexica and Tlaxalteca) and Otomi force. Their sub- 
jugation of Maya highlanders in the 1520s even retraced some of the roads 
tread—and kingdoms vanquished—by the Triple Alliance. Results of the 
Spanish invasion included immense loss of life, many Mayas sent into slavery, 
the destruction of cities, villages, and agricultural fields, and the creation of 
large numbers of refugees. Many lowland Mayas left their ancestral seats in the 
Yucatan and fled to the Selva Lacandona (Lakandon Jungle), which stretches 
across the lower Yucatan, middle of Chiapas, Guatemala, and Honduras. In the 
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mid-sixteenth century, Dominicans pursued a policy of reducción (congrega- 
tion), in which they rounded up disparate Indigenous converts and relocated 
them to new parish towns. The Spanish village of Santo Domingo de Palenque, 
for example, was founded in 1567 on Tzeltal and Ch'ol Maya lands to evange- 
lize displaced Ch'ol families. By the end of the seventeenth century, after long 
and punishing campaigns of conquest—in which Maya peoples were subject to 
torture, murder, and other violence causing many to flee and thus changing the 
demography and ecology of the whole region—the Spanish proclaimed their 
control over the Maya lands and peoples.“ 

The ways in which “Maya lands” and “Maya” identity came to have meaning 
for the Spanish were deeply implicated in Indigenous conceptions of the past. In- 
deed, long before the Triple Alliance asserted its power to the southeast, Nahua 
and Maya peoples had interacted—through trade, kinship, war, and the ex- 
change of ideas—for hundreds of years. By the time of Teotihuacan’s dominance 
in central Mexico—c. 1-500 CE—Mayas were adopting Nahuatl loan words 
and adapting aspects of Teotihuacano material culture such as chacmool basins 
and tzompantli (skull racks). Likely this exchange accounts for the common- 
ality of feathered serpents—embodied by Kukulcan, Q'uqumatz, and Quet- 
zalcoatl—across Mexica and Maya regions.“ By the time the Spanish arrived, 
almost all the other Maya nobles, including those in the southeastern highlands, 
were marking these connections to Tolteca, Teotihuacano, and other pasts.* 

In their campaigns for dominance, Spanish settlers adopted some of the chau- 
vinism of their Nahua mercenaries. They learned, for example, that Nahuas con- 
sidered Mayan speakers inferior: in the manuscript created under the direction 
of Fray Sahagún in the 1570s, the Florentine Codex, the scribes reported that el- 
ders called people from the Yucatán Peninsula nonouacat, the speechless.** Ma- 
linztin, Cortés’s consort and interpreter—who had been purchased by Chontal 
Mayas and knew Yucatec Mayan as well—likely shared her own views as a cul- 
tural broker.* Nahua soldiers also told stories of the “lost city” of Mayapán, the 
twelfth-century power center of northwest Yucatan said to have been founded 
by the feathered serpent deity K'uk'ulkan and Itzá ancestors after the fall of 
Chichén Itza. The Spanish misappropriated the city’s name and the language 
spoken there—maaya t'aan—to refer to all the region's people.** Mayapán, in 
fact, was an important Toltec-Maya link that brought Maya and Nahua worlds 
together, although the Spanish had no real sense of this when they extended the 
"Maya" identity to all lowland and highland Mayan-speaking peoples and the 
places they lived. 
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Writing (Out) Maya Lands 


To stamp out traditional Maya ways of life, the Spanish destroyed countless vo- 
tive entities—including stone deities, World Tree effigies, and stone mounds—as 
well as “ancient paintings” or the bark-and-lime screenfold books inscribed in 
a phonetic and logographic script that settlers later called “hieroglyphics.” The 
systematic devastation continued until at least the late seventeenth century: in 
1690, for example, the Dominican friar Francisco Núñez de la Vega recalled or- 
dering one particularly “dangerous” manuscript to be burned.* Today there are 
no highland Maya texts dating before the Spanish invasion (known to the general 
public) and only four from the Yucatán. This process of cultural extermination 
was called “conquista pacifica” to disguise and distinguish it from other forms 
of violence against Indigenous peoples.” During those years, Maya individuals 
and communities guarded their ancient documents. Some Spanish priests even 
complained about their “secretiveness,” all the while actively trying to root out the 
“devil”—traditional belief systems—in the communities they occupied. 

Some Dominicans—whose order was founded to counter heresy and was 
in charge of the Inquisition—also attempted to document local histories: like 
their Franciscan counterparts in México, Dominicans worked with Christian 
Maya nobles to compile grammars and books of cosmology as well as to translate 
Catholic religious texts into local languages.” Due to the missionaries’ presence, 
Maya leaders—who like their Nahua counterparts were looking to preserve their 
previous standing—gained familiarity with Spanish and a new alphabetic script 
and were thus—also like the Nahua caciques—able to protest land seizures, un- 
just levies, and other abuses in colonial courts?! They also produced documents 
to substantiate land claims—such as the Titulo de Totonicapán, created by Diego 
Reynoso in 1554—and tribute rights, some of which ended up in the Domin- 
icans' collections as well? Also in the 1550s, a selection of widely memorized 
sacred histories were set to paper in alphabetic K'iche' by three anonymous au- 
thors.” A century and a half later the Dominican friar Francisco Ximénez cop- 
ied this manuscript, now called the Popul Vuh, and stored it among the other 
Indigenous documents amassed by the black-robed Preachers.** 

At about the same time, Núñez de la Vega wrote that, as part of his Inqui- 
sition duties, he assembled “history booklets written in the Indian language,” 
“painted blankets,” calendars, and interrogation reports of “suspected nagualis- 
tas” or Chiapan “shapeshifters.” When Núñez de la Vega, who was bishop of 
Chiapas, read the Popul Vuh manuscript, one of the aspects that most interested 
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him was its account of the voyage made by the K'iche' founders—the “Aj Tolte- 
cat” (Toltecs)—to visit their Nahua brothers at “Tulan,” where these ancestors 
established the K'iche' lineage and received their patron deities?* Combining 
his previous research with biblical teachings and population hypotheses, Nufiez 
de la Vega deduced that this was an account of Adamic descendants who had 
settled in Maya lands after the Flood, perhaps in the deep “selva” (jungle) of 
Chiapas.” He even went so far as to identify a Tzeltal (batzil’op) Maya deity, 
Votan—whom he claimed had witnessed the fall of the Tower of Babel—as No- 
ah’s nephew.* Although considerably more interested in eradicating evil than in 
understanding the K’iche’ writings, Núñez de la Vega bequeathed his successors 
an enduring image ofan Old World colony hidden somewhere in the dense rain- 
forest homeland of the Lakandon Maya. 

In 1773, when Chiapan guides led Friar Ramón Ordóñez y Aguiar to see the 
rumored casas de piedras in the jungle—in a location that “the succession of 
many centuries has erased from man’s memory”—Nufiez de la Vega’s ideas resur- 
faced.” Ordóñez compiled all he could to explain the ruins, including a Tzeltal 
Maya lineage for Votán and the Popol Vuh, which he translated from K'iche' 
into Spanish in 1796. Although the collected writings describe genealogies 
and deities—such as Q'uqumatz, who helped to create humans out of maize—as 
well as cycles of destruction and rebirth—like Núñez de la Vega before him— 
Ordóñez focused most intently on supporting his conviction that Votán's ances- 
try proved the correspondence of American and biblical chronologies. In 1794 
Paul Félix Cabrera in Guatemala City claimed that Palenque was the capital of 
“Amaguemecan,” the alleged Toltec homeland, which apparently was also called 
Anáhuac.” Cabrera also drew on Núñez de la Vega, Ordóñez, Ximénez’s Popul 
Vul, Del Rio’s 1787 report, and Clavijero to solve “the Grand Historical Prob- 
lem” of America's original peopling.? All of this work was done to account for 
the same casas de piedras that Captain Guillermo Dupaix in 1807 attributed to 
“a race of men unknown to ancient or modern historians.”* 


“Discovering” the Stone Houses 


The allegedly unknown peoples’ stone houses were located about five miles out- 
side the Spanish village of Santo Domingo de Palenque, at the site of the pow- 
erful former “city-state” now also called Palenque. Palenque had been founded 
by the ajaw (lord) K'uk' Bahlam I (reign 431-435 CE) and expanded under 
ajaw K'inich Kan Bahlam II (reign 684—702. CE). At the instigation of the 
latter, three large talud-tablero-style stone pyramids topped with temples were 
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constructed at the site; inside, basalt blocks carved in relief depicted Palenque’s 
dominant histories and teachings, including portraits and ancestral lineages 
that linked K'inich Kan Bahlam to the era of creation and Palenque’s patron 
deities.* One particularly notable set of carvings there, now referred to as the 
“Cross Group,” depicts not a Christian symbol but more probably a World Tree, 
representing the axis of Earth and Sky. After war and defeat to a rival city-state, 
Palenque declined; by the tenth century the former ruling line’s adherents had 
largely abandoned it.9 Although the site did not regain its influential political 
power or cultural reach, Maya individuals continued to live in and around old 
Palenque, using the land for maize milpas and structures for ceremony. 

When Ordóñez reported his “discovery” of the stone houses in the 1770s a 
notice made its way into the hands of Royal Historian Juan Bautiza Muñoz who 
spread word of the “large city in Chiapas" in Spain. The Crown deemed the 
news sufficiently important to order official explorations, of which there were 
three (1784, 1785, and 1787) in rapid succession.” The 1787 visit was conducted 
by criollo soldier Captain Antonio Del Rio, who forwarded copies of his report 
to officials in Guatemala City and Madrid that year.* These included a sketch 
of the “Cross Group,” which he described as pertaining to the “idolatry of the 
Phoenicians, the Greeks, and the Romans.” 

The place Ordóñez “discovered” (after having been led there by Maya 
guides) was far from forgotten: on the third Royal expedition Del Rio had 
even commandeered seventy-nine Maya laborers from the nearby village of 
Tumbala to guide him and clear the site—stripping and burning the brush— 
and to break off samples of the stone architecture for the Royal Cabinet.” For 
various reasons, the Crown did not send another expedition to Palenque until 
Dupaix and Castañeda visited as part of the Royal Antiquities Expedition.” 
And with the outbreak of war in Europe—and Dupaix’s arrest as a supposed 
revolutionary—their reports and drawings remained in America, “forgotten” 
for another decade. 

At the end of the Spanish era, Spanish and criollo scholars mapped infor- 
mation about Palenque and its peoples onto their existing interest in American 
origins. The suggestion that Maya peoples may have had ties to the Holy Land 
or ancient empires of North Africa gave the Americas a place within universal 
Christian history.” And if Palenque's supposed old-world origins indicated to 
criollos-americanos an initial transatlantic Indigenous population, that same 
history later proved to nationalist Mexicans that the continent’s past was rooted 
in a Europeanized “Toltec” heritage. As in the United States, this belief viti- 
ated contemporary Indigenous claims of American aboriginality. Moreover, the 
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specific Toltec-Palenque connection would be elaborated contemporaneously by 
Benjamin Smith Barton and Baron von Humboldt, then later repeated by people 
like Corroy in the 1830s.” But it was not until well after Mexico became a Re- 
public that Palenque’s stone houses again found an important place in Mexico’s 
historical discourse. During the Revolution and its aftermath, nationalists kept 
their attention on the “Aztec race.” 

That Spanish knowledge of Palenque was enabled by the violent displace- 
ment of Maya families farther into the Lakandon Jungle—likely also a factor 
that kept the casas de piedras’ location largely unknown to the Spanish for two 
centuries—meant that understanding Maya history depended on understanding 
the difference between ancient and current Palenqueños in terms of colonial- 
ism. Spanish observers, however, took the difference as evidence of a lost colony. 
Their descriptions of it as such went far to enable the dismissal of contemporary 
residents’ cultural and historic ties. 


Uniting Anáhuac and Teaching Patriotism 


Despite Mexico’s new geographic unity after Independence, the country was 
otherwise politically fractured: partisan disagreements over the role of fed- 
eral, state, and municipal governments, an economy on the verge of collapse, 
destroyed infrastructure, and a population exposed to epidemics and hunger 
created an environment of hardship and instability. Historian David Brading 
describes the earlier independence period as one determined by the deep ideo- 
logical fissures of creole patriotism, insurgent nationalism, and liberal republi- 
canism.” One of the deepest splits was between those who favored a centralized 
versus a federal (individual state-based) government, although their shared ideo- 
logical commitment to the settler nation usually transcended faction.” There 
were also dissident actors with no interest in a united Mexico, among these gue- 
rilla bands in the central plateau’s mountainous peripheries and Yaqui and Mayo 
defenders in Sonora.” Powerful caciques and wealthy merchants in the South 
and Southeast also threatened succession, and a constant state of quasi-war with 
Spain—Mexican independence was not officially recognized until 1836—as 
well as the prospect of invasion from France and the United States and defec- 
tions to Central America made for a precarious confederation.” 

Independence posed the challenge of creating a new national people from 
a patchwork fabric of castas, white, and Indigenous identities.’* The politi- 
cally powerful tended to come from the army and landowning classes, usually 
wealthy whites (formerly criollos) and elite mestizos.” Castas and Indigenous 
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peoples—like the insurgents José Morelos and Vicente Guerrero—were hardly 
in the majority; and the few Indigenous politicians there usually maintained 
ties to the elite cacique class, whose politics were often at odds with those of the 
“masses.”* The interests of the rural and Indigenous peoples calling for land 
reform and respect for pueblo autonomy—one of the major desires motivating 
Father Miguel Hidalgo’s supporters in 1810—were also generally underrepre- 
sented in formulations of Mexico's, and Mexicans’, future.*! 

Atleast a tenth of the colonial population perished during the war with Spain 
and much of the colonial infrastructure that supported the population—roads, 
aqueducts, mills, haciendas, etc.—was destroyed." In a post-war attempt to re- 
cover its decimated finances, the Republic continued the practice of encouraging 
foreign investment by specifically allowing for joint Mexican-foreign holdings.? 
Britain particularly made a concerted political effort to involve itself in the re- 
cently opened markets and this was encouraged by government officials like 
Lucas Alamán. From a mining family himself, Alamán believed that mining was 
crucial to the economy.** Yet while this courting of foreign capital stimulated the 
economy, it all placed Mexico in a delicate relationship with predatory investors 
and resulted in a sizeable—and potentially seditious—foreign population.* Fur- 
thermore it opened Mexico to other kinds of predation: the United States, which 
recognized Mexican independence in 1822, concentrated less on encouraging 
(or regulating) private investment by its own citizens and more on exploiting its 
neighbor’s weakened position to angle for territory along the US southern border. 
It looked to Mexico’s lands (and to the Mexican polity) much as it had to other 
lands in the “west”: as underutilized wasteland to be made productive under the 
stars and stripes. Thus Mexican officials were well aware of their nation’s tenuous 
hold on the extractive industries of mining, manufacture, and agriculture and the 
importance of maintaining muscular control of the territory. 

During the war, much of the demolition came at the hands of Indigenous 
and underclass insurgents looking for reform.** Indeed, the populist insurgency 
that led to Mexican independence had originally been motivated by the severe 
inequality of the Spanish colonial era, during which much of New Spain’s econ- 
omy had been powered by the extraction of mineral wealth and the export of 
crops such as cochineal, sisal, and Campeche wood. All of these industries were 
labor-heavy and depended on the colonial labor structure of the encomienda and 
hacienda systems.*” 

As Spain’s colonial wealth had come from Indigenous peoples and their lands, 
the new nation’s plans for an independent economy depended on Indigenous 
“resources” as well. Initially, wealth would be generated through the sell-off of 
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communal land holdings, the civic transformation of displaced “indios” into 
laboring “campesinos” (peasants), and the reintroduction of taxation require- 
ments. However, a series of droughts and famines as well as falling population 
and the casualties of war led to labor shortages in the countryside. For Indige- 
nous communities in particular, the reduction of communal land-holdings and 
changes to the traditional tribute structure left many—especially those in de- 
centralized areas such as Oaxaca, Chiapas, and Yucatan—in dire straits.’ To 
survive, the newly “landless” were forced to work on haciendas and silver mines 
for wages rather than support themselves from the commons.” But as the mar- 
ket contracted during and after the war—especially the valuable cochineal mar- 
ket—and credit evaporated, Indigenous workers had to work for subsistence, not 
trade (their own or others’). Unable to find dayworkers for their plantations, the 
ruling-class-aligned merchants, lenders, and hacendados blamed the economic 
instability and inequality not on the war or market but on “Indian idleness."?? 
In 1824 José Maria Luis Mora—the early Republic’s representative to Congress 
from Mexico state—was so convinced that the solution to the nation’s economic 
and political instability was Indigenous assimilation that he asked Congress to 
eliminate the very word “indio” from its legal vocabulary.” 

If the politicians, hacendados, and capitalinos thought that the widespread 
poverty was due to cultural “backwardness,” Euro-American visitors overwhelm- 
ingly attributed it to racialized traits. Largely barred from New Spain during the 
colonial era, foreign investors began traveling to Mexico en masse after 1821, 
especially encouraged by Humboldt’s glowing—but outdated—words and the 
independent nation’s market incentives.’ During the 1820s, foreigners consis- 
tently commented on the nation’s poverty. The anonymous author of 4 Sketch of 
Customs and Society in Mexico, During the Years 1824, 1825, 1826 (1828), for ex- 
ample, noted the “strange mixture of squalor combined with luxury” that marked 
Mexico City homes.” William Bullock—an English silversmith and museum 
proprietor who traveled to Mexico in 1823 to take over the abandoned Del Bada 
silver mine but who only stayed for six months—contrasted the “poverty of the 
present Mexicans and the wealth of their ancestors.”% Visitors also spread un- 
flattering descriptions of Indigenous peoples in their portrayals of Mexican life? 
Although commentators foreign and domestic seemed to trace the nation’s ills 
to its Indigenous communities, few connected their immiseration to Mexican 
politician’s attempts at "solving" the “problem” of Indigenous particularity.”° 

Like the Spanish Constitution of 1812, the Mexican Constitution of 1824 
assumed the republican ideal that all citizens were equal and subject to the 
same laws. This was a de facto repudiation of the Laws of the Indies, whereby 
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Indigenous subjects of the Crown were endowed a different set of legal rights 
than those held by Spanish subjects. With these separate "rights" —which in- 
cluded separate political representation, some degree of self-government through 
the cacicazgo system, and the right of semi-autonomous pueblos to hold land in 
common (ejidos)—also came the responsibility to pay annual tribute and the 
inability to assume debt or participate in certain commercial transactions.” 
Certain Mexicans saw this separate set of laws as discriminatory; most non-In- 
digenous politicians agreed that they were damaging to the assimilationist goals 
of the nation. Doing away with the legal separation, as Representative Mora put 
it, would “hasten the fusion of the Aztec race with the general body of citi- 
zens."?* Thus Mora, on one side, believed that the answer was to set “the white 
race"—Trather than the Indigenous one—as “the concept that must shape the 
Republic.”” On the other side, supporters of the Indigenous populations saw 
land redistribution as a form of ancestral restitution, although the more revolu- 
tionary calls for reform were thought to be redolent of race or caste war. The 
problem of poverty began to be seen more and more as a characteristic intrinsic 
to Indigenous Mexicans and therefore one only “solvable” via *whitening"—in 
both physiognomic and cultural terms—and assimilation into the Republic." 

The early national politicians intent on transforming Indigenous peoples into 
capitalist workers and consumers were also operating under the assumption that 
if Indigenous Mexicans would disavow their traditional *usos y costumbres" 
(uses and customs), they would “mexicanizar” (become Mexican), which is to 
say, whiten.’ According to eighteenth-century theories of racial degeneration 
it took at least three generations of “crossing” to “improve the race.” The early 
Republic’s leaders were looking for a more rapid solution: they found it in dislo- 
cation and deterritorialization. 


"Improving the Race" to Secure the Nation 


The Mexican Republic did not just occupy the footprint of New Spain: its lands 
stretched from the southeastern border with Guatemala north to the United 
States and the Oregon Territory. But these borders were not stable. When Gua- 
temala broke away from the Mexican Empire in 1823, the neighboring region 
of Chiapas followed. The minority community of criollo elite in Chiapas over- 
whelmingly expressed their desire for Mexican annexation, believing Chiapas 
would do better with economic ties to Mexico City. They were also swayed 
by concerns over Guatemala's supposed inability to control “Indian insurrec- 
tion.”!°* A month before the 1824 Constitution was promulgated, the Chiapas 
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region— formerly part of the Kingdom of Guatemala—was annexed to Mexico 
and admitted as a "Free and Sovereign State." The new Constitution reserved 
for the General Congress the right to add or consolidate new states and territo- 
ries, regulate borders, and maintain the peace both inside and outside national 
boundaries. Mexico's central government stationed military forces in Chiapas 
for three years in order to enforce the border and help with the region's “Mexi- 
canization," which in this case meant both pacification and integration into the 
central economy. Yet even after annexation and military occupation, these Maya 
lands remained peripheral to the nation.'” 

At the end of the colonial period, Spain had still been recruiting Indigenous 
and Euro-American settlers to its northern borderlands, particularly those that 
became the state of Coahuila y Tejas, as a form of imperial occupation. In early 
1821, lead-magnate Moses Austin was granted land on which to settle three 
hundred US families, a plan fulfilled by his son Stephen in 1825.'°° In terms 
of its reach into the Indigenous lands of what Mexico imagined as its northern 
frontier—“La Gran Chichimeca,” as it had been called in colonial times—Mex- 
ico had inherited New Spain’s spatial imaginary, as well as its system of border 
diplomacy.'” During the war for independence, however, Spanish forces had 
been unable to uphold their diplomatic relations with northern Indigenous 
groups—especially Apache groups—and thus independent Mexico found itself 
with a particularly uncertain borderland. The Republic struggled to maintain 
control over the northern lands it claimed, especially Sonora y Sinaloa, the Cal- 
ifornias, and Coahuila y Tejas. 

Although some Mexican leaders such as Lorenzo de Zavala looked at US and 
European colonists as New Spain had—as salubrious influences—others, like 
Lucas Alamán, were not so sure.” Under the Mexican Empire, this problem 
had been addressed by a law explicitly requiring immigrants to become Catholic 
and only provided naturalization upon marriage to a Mexican citizen. This was 
supposed to guarantee that Anglo settlers in Tejas would remain loyal to Mexico 
and to “Latin” (i.e., Roman Catholic) culture.” The point was for Hispanicized 
white settlers to serve as a buffer to the United States and to absorb conflicts 
with Indigenous groups—mainly Apaches and Comanches—along the north- 
ern border. In 1822, Mexican diplomat and Tejas colonization enthusiast Simén 
Tadeo Ortiz wrote of the disturbing violence on the borderlands and his concern 
for the “integrity of the national territory,” warning that the north risked “being 
lost if there is not a change in the system.”!!° The next year, Foreign Minister 
Lucas Alamán specifically addressed the necessity of “calming” the “barbarous 
tribes” then “infesting our northern borders,” recommending a reenergized 
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federal militia along the northern presidial line.''' A strengthened missionary 
presence, he also predicted, would “civilize and establish a more peaceful kind of 
life" and help residents in the north become “useful members of our Nation.” 
Additionally, concerns about the border increased immigration as a technique 
of national security, for colonization schemes were punitive and militarily stra- 
tegic as well. After the Yaqui uprising in Sonora (1825-1832), for example, the 
governor of Occidente issued tax incentives to promote white settlement among 
the Yoeme (Yaquis), whose common lands the government privatized.!? White 
colonization was explicitly meant as a technique for addressing the ongoing vio- 
lence between settlers and Indigenous peoples in the borderlands, not dissimilar 
from New Spain’s policy of settling “friendly” Nahuas on its frontiers in the 
sixteenth century. 

The 1824 General Colonization Law also established new rules for territory 
that the national government termed “wasteland,” enticing colonists with prom- 
ises of guaranteed land grants.' This followed Alamán's suggestion of the previ- 
ous year, in which he advocated for the distribution of Indigenous lands (“freed” 
as a result of missionary reducciones) so as to establish emigrant colonies.'? Yet 
Mexico’s officials were suspicious of pockets of foreigners such as those forming 
in the central mining towns; thus, the new law also placed an encomium on 
Mexicanization. Moreover, the 1824 law also prioritized internal colonization; 
that is to say, it encouraged the movement of (Hispanicized) Indigenous groups 
and other Mexicans from central Mexico to the peripheries. It aimed at incorpo- 
rating these peripheral lands and residents—especially Indigenous residents— 


into the larger “Mexican family.”""° 


Possessing Patrimony as Mexico's Property 


As another technique of national security and unity, Republican national- 
ists prioritized an Anáhuacan “Mexican” identity. This homogenized, com- 
mon civic identity they invented drew from previous iterations of an idealized 
Tenochca-Mexica past, which they took pains to teach to Mexico's non-In- 
digenous citizens. But Indigenous citizens, believed Foreign Minister Lucas 
Alamán, needed a different kind of education to “de-Indigenize” them (“desin- 
dianizarlos”) before they would be receptive to civic instruction: first, they re- 
quired lessons focused on the idealization of a white European cultural —and 
private property —base.!” 

When Alamán returned to Mexico after spending much of the war away on 
the “grand tour” of Europe—visiting the great museums of Madrid, Paris, and 
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London—one of his early actions was to survey the nation’s cultural and scien- 
tific institutions."? After an inventory of the remaining Boturini materials, he 
learned that many of the famous documents—including the Codex Boturini— 
were gone; those that remained were deteriorating.'” In his initial speech to 
Congress in 1823, Minister Alamán revealed that “many very valuable monu- 
ments of Mexican antiquities have disappeared,” and he urged the legislators to 
take action.'? He proposed a National Museum, a model for which letrado Isidro 
Rafael Gondra had already established as the small Museo de Antigüedades in 
the library of the university?! A space to educate and cohere the national citi- 
zenry, the National Museum of Mexico would become a site to inculcate a new, 
civic “mexicanidad” while also sidelining past and present Indigenous political 
particularity by transforming Indigenous items, places, and peoples into entirely 
historic objects of national instruction. In a sign of Mexico's continuing com- 
mitment to the past —even as the city faced an uncertain future—Alamáns plan 
to found a national antiquities museum was eventually approved by President 
Guadalupe Victoria in 1825. 

Of the two projects meant to mark the establishment of the National Mu- 
seum in the 1820s—a catalog as well as a longer publishing project —both were 
based on the contention that Mexican citizenship and mexicanidad could be 
taught. In 1823 Alamán had also recommended the new government establish 
a system of public instruction—from primary school to university —and open 
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public reading rooms."? He advised Congress to retain the collection of Classi- 
cal statues and drawings at the shuttered Academia de San Carlos de las Nobles 
Artes—"which had been the font of good taste in our Nation”—and to send 
young Mexican artists to Rome for further training. A national museum, li- 
brary, and archives would be connected to the revitalized hospital and botanical 
garden to create a nucleus of learning. This centralized venue would provide 
visual examples of “good” (i.e., European) taste as well as the curriculum for 
producing a free, liberal, and united Mexican citizenry. The former viceregal 
complex on the Plaza Mayor would become a place in which Mexicans could 
learn to be Mexicans.!?* 

Installed within the new National Palace, the museum’s very collection 
would facilitate the nationalists’ narrative of a selectively continuous Indigenous 
past, one that was disconnected from living aspects of indigeneity in Mexico. It 
would contain three categories of objects: “Mexican monuments from prior to 
or contemporary with the Spanish invasion”; “Monuments from ancient people 
of other continents, and the other American nations”; and “Statues, paintings, 


hieroglyphics, etc., according to the taste and use of the Indigenous peoples." 
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This collection policy’s insistence on keeping “ancient people” separate from 
“Indigenous peoples” hints that the museum was expected to serve as a reference 
for the temporal segregation between “ancient” and “modern” Mexicans. Mate- 
rial would be amassed from locations all across the nation, lending an expansive 
territorial and cultural vision to the “modern” version of ancient Mexico. 

In addition to physical monuments, the museum would also house the 
“drawings and antiquities of Dupeé [Dupaix] yet to be published."?* The pre- 
eminence that Alamán and others placed on Dupaix’s archive attests to the 
fact that Mexico was committed to nationalizing all kinds of Crown property, 
not just Mexica sculpture or mapas. Remarkably, however, the monuments so 
celebrated in the 1790s hardly figured in the new museum’s plan at all. In fact, 
Coatlicue would remain buried in the University’s courtyard into the 1830s (al- 
though unearthed for Humboldt and Bullock), and the Sun Stone would stay 
cemented to the Cathedral until 1886. Their omission from the museum proj- 
ect signals that the unifying work of ancient Mexico in the 1820s was wholly 
distinct from the exceptionalizing work it had performed for turn-of-the-cen- 
tury americanos." 

Elite Mexicans like Alamán, who now considered items of Mexican antiqui- 
ty—“statuary, paintings, hieroglyphs"—as vital to the prosperity of the young 
Republic, were increasingly concerned about the removal of archaeological 
objects from Mexico. Although the drain across the Atlantic had begun long 
before—at least with Cortés’s first shipment to the Hapsburgs—the condition 
worsened without the patrol of Spain’s navy. For years, Indigenous and non-In- 
digenous residents had sold notable items—clay figurines, for example, or stone 
carvings—to “idol men” who then hawked them to more upscale clientele. 
After the war, the clients were increasingly from overseas.” In emphasizing 
the citizenry’s patriotic duty to protect Mexico’s Indigenous heritage, Alaman’s 
program also indicated a change in the way antiquities would be valued by the 
Republic: Indigenous materials were now a part of Mexico’s patrimony, a valu- 
able inheritance from its ancestors.” Drawing from what he had learned in 
Europe—especially France, where the concept of “patrimoine” had been con- 
solidated under Napoleon—Alamán transformed items that had formerly been 
the property of the Crown into national treasure.!* That nationalists placed so 
much importance on formerly Spanish-held Indigenous materials demonstrates 
the value of Indigenous pasts to the imaginative processes of nation building in 
the first years of the Mexican Republic. At the same time, it exposes the fact that 
another competing group of people—namely foreigners—also considered those 
Indigenous items valuable, although not in patrimonial terms. 
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Indeed, in the 1820s, foreign arrivals began to sense in ancient Mexico a more 
lucrative investment opportunity than those presented by the struggling mar- 
kets of modern Mexico. Moreover, as Spanish subjects left the country during 
and after the war—some by force—many took their collections of antiquities 
with them." First, in 1822, an illustrated English translation of Del Rio’s 1787 
Palenque report was published in London, Description of the ruins of an ancient 
city discovered near Palenque, in the Kingdom of Guatemala. The official re- 
port and original sketches—now thirty-five years old—had been spirited away 
from the Guatemalan archives during the war, stolen in reaction to what the 
publisher called “the jealousy entertained by that nation [Spain] with regard to 
their possessions in Mexico.” After learning of these events, an incensed group 
of citizens in Mexico City unsuccessfully demanded the manuscripts’ return.!* 
What is more, the following year it became clear that William Bullock had sto- 
len the precious Codex Boturini and taken it to London. He only surrendered 
the document thanks to Alaman’s intercession.’ But when Dupaix’s documents 
and antiquities were sold at auction in 1824—to a French buyer who had out- 
bid the English competition—there was little Mexico’s General Congress could 
do.'** Ultimately, however, this export problem lent support to the museum’s 
establishment. 

In a country so divided and insolvent, the thefts and exports were more than 
just an insult to patriotic spirit: they endangered a key national resource—the 
past—and challenged the new nation’s jurisdictional reach. Finally, in 1827 
Congress passed a law explicitly prohibiting the exportation of “monumentos 
y antigúedades mexicanas,” along with the export of three other national trea- 
sures: gold and silver specie and cochineal bugs." Like Mexico's major natural 
resources, Mexico’s nationalists considered monuments and antiquities strategic 
to the nation’s patriotic strength and political development. 

Unfortunately, however, the National Museum itself had few resources to 
seize, purchase, or relocate antiquities, especially before 1827.7? As a solution, 
the museum’s leaders encouraged private citizens to contribute their own col- 
lections and deposit any newly uncovered antiquities with government agents. 
Wealthy capitalinos opened their cabinets and extramuros hacendados ordered 
Indigenous workers to excavate and transport items to the federal capital. This 
directive not only concerned the nation’s elite: in 1825, for example, Mexico 
City’s “honest old plumber” Diego de la Rosa y Landa gave to the museum, 
among other items, a coiled feathered serpent figure carved of deep green 
stone.? The message both implicitly and explicitly was that all antiquities 
by right were property of the Republic, a reversal of the doctrine of private 
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property that the same nationalists contemporaneously preached to Indigenous 
citizens in communal pueblos. The patriotic donation program worked so well 
that the director received enough donations in the spring of 1825 to make sep- 
arate inventories for March, May, and July." 

With its growing collection, in 1825 the Museo Nacional—forerunner of 
today’s Museo Nacional de Antropologiá e Historia in Chapultepec Park—was 
opened in a suite of rooms at the nationalized University.'^' There, the first di- 
rector Ignacio Cubas—as historian Miruna Achim has summarized—sought to 
“bring together as many things as possible” as based on eighteenth-century En- 
lightenment protocols of knowledge-as-domination.'? Some of the first items 
installed were from the defunct Academia de San Carlos, including four Mexica 
statues recovered in the 1790s from beneath a house of the Mayorazgo de la 
Mota (these had formerly been housed at the fine arts academy, where they had 
been seen and sketched by Dupaix in 1794). Most of the other items came 
from the university or the former viceroyal secretariat. The new museum con- 
tained antiquities as well as documents, engravings and paintings, mineralogical 
and zoological specimens, mummies, and suits of armor.'** The natural history 
cabinet at the College of Mines—which had consisted “principally of copper and 
stone adzes, spears, arrow-heads, &c.” as well as much of Dupaix’s antiquities— 
was also absorbed into the national collection.’ To provide for acquisitions, 
the federal government sent collecting teams alongside military and diplomatic 
outfits, such as the 1828 Comisión de Limites expedition meant to set the bor- 
der with the United States.'** By 1828, Mexico's prime minister claimed that the 
museum contained “600 paintings and drawings on the history of indigenous 
peoples, 200 stone and 400 clay ‘monuments,’ 60 manuscripts, 42 paintings by 
Mexican artists, 200 kinds of shells and minerals, wood samples, maritime pro- 
ductions, and extraordinary bones."!* 

Although some criticized its eccentricity and seeming lack of order, there was 
a clear nationalist logic behind this diverse collection. Individual contributions 
from different states visually reinforced the Federalists’ vision of a successful 
federal union, transcending geographical division.'* Another large selection of 
objects came from as far away as the Isla de Sacrificios in the Gulf and in 1829 
officials in Alta California dispatched “a feather-lined tunic . . . an ‘exquisite’ 
leather belt; the model of a canoe with rowers and huntsman, a harpoon handle, 
and an impermeable shirt of bear intestine. . . and a bow, strung with nerve 
fibers, and arrows, used by the Indians of California." ? Combining minerals, 
shells, fish, and megafaunal bones with paintings, antiquities, and mapas, the 
National Museum exemplified a composite past for a sprawling country. This 
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unified heterogeneity was useful in cohering “Mexico” as itself distinct collec- 
tion of objects, lands, and peoples. Although for years it would seem to visitors 
that the National Museum had no real order, in fact it was this Mexicanizing ef- 
fect of its heterogeneous contents, not their arrangement, that was important. ^? 

While the National Museum was presumed to comprise "antigüedades mex- 
icanos,” its actual holdings included items created by many peoples, over many 
times, from across many regions. Moreover, because most items were recovered 
from areas surrounding Mexico City, the antiquities were all largely assumed to 
be Mexica, whether or not that was truly the case. They were functionally, if not 
ethnically, Mexica in the minds of early nationalists. For example, the inventory 
of two house altars, two clay figurines, a coral amulet, and a carved-agate figure 
purchased from hacendado Martin Corchado, which were all noted as coming 
from Santiago Tlatelolco—a formerly Indigenous-only neighborhood of Mexico 
City and once host to the altepetl’s large market—were likely of Toltec, Zapotec, 
and Tlatilco artisanry.?! The effect is that all Indigenous-made objects were 
presented as belonging to the same “mexicano” people, a homogenizing trans- 
formation by which all antiquities became *Mexican." 

Despite the government’s attempt to monopolize its antiquities, the 
anti-exportation laws were notoriously disrespected. Representative Carlos 
Maria de Bustamante was so concerned about the ongoing loss of antiquities 
that in 1829 he proposed and helped pass additional protective legislation. ? 
Yet at times, the federal government facilitated international exchanges.’ It 
is worth considering this antiquities traffic in the context of inter-imperial 
US-Mexico politics rather than—as it is usually conceived—a struggle be- 
tween the US and Britain highlighted by the Monroe Doctrine. For President 
James Monroe did not just warn Europe off the Western hemisphere; his dec- 
laration to the emerging republics was that the US would be the hemispheric 
hegemon. Occasional US-Mexico diplomacy was even performed via antiqui- 
ties: "in return for manuscripts and idols of little value," US Minister Joel R. 
Poinsett gave the National Museum “the attire of natives from New Mexico, 
an engraving of the American Declaration of Independence, and the portraits 
of six US presidents.”! In 1825 Monroe had offered to purchase the disputed 
Sabine-Red River lands and when that offer was rejected, he sent the bota- 
nist-diplomat Poinsett back to Mexico City to negotiate a new border treaty.” 
While this exchange did not settle the border, it did cause some Mexicans to 
look more favorably on the neighboring settler nation for seemingly recogniz- 
ing Mexico's cultural parity. 
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Championing Private Property 


Originally, the Mexican elite had “envisioned a republic composed of yeoman 
farmers cultivating small plots of land,” and their debates over national and 
private property—in terms of real estate—were at the heart of discussions for 


“modernizing” Mexico. 


Like their northern neighbor, Mexican elites imag- 
ined that their nation’s progress “could only come from the ‘individual interest’ 
of a numerous class of proprietary farmers.”*? Centralist liberals—like Fray Ser- 
vando Teresa de Mier, Carlos Maria de Bustamente, and Lorenzo de Zavela— 
pushed a “radical” republican solution that emphasized individual self-interest 
and centered on the importance of personal property. After spending the years 
1829-1831 in exile in the United States, Zavala became particularly impressed 
by what he saw as the “grand majority of [US] inhabitants [being] landowners,” 
and he thought the United States provided an apt model for how Mexico might 
grow to be its own regional power.'® 

The liberals saw the massive plantations (haciendas) and large Church hold- 
ings, as well as the pueblos, as obstacles to economic “progress.” But to seize 
Church funds would require liquidating private collateral (in the form of prop- 
erty) and potentially destabilize an entire swath of mortgage-holding citizens, 
to which the more conservative representatives objected.’ Liberals also main- 
tained that the integration of Indigenous farmers into the central market—as 
producers and consumers—was necessary for an economically healthy new 
nation.’ Others, like Alamán, believed the nation needed an independent 
banking system first. The push for civic equality meant the political specificity 
of Indigenous ethnicity—although not day-to-day racial discrimination—was 
erased with the goal of breaking up communal pueblos and encouraging a more 
self-interested, agrarian citizenry, a compromise that suited them all. But in 
order to create a united citizenry of farmers, Mexico first had to remove the 
farmers already there. 

To advance their agenda, Congress passed a series of land reform laws from 
1826 to 1832 that focused on parceling out communal landholdings, a process 
called “desmortización” (confiscation).'* These reforms gave the state the right 
to break up ejidos as well as to market "terrenos baldíos" (wastelands) —where 
Indigenous individuals often lived without colonially sanctioned title— to pri- 
vate landowners. For the right to continue working their milpas, Indigenous 
individuals—who eventually became known as “baldíos” themselves— owed 
rent or labor to the new owners.'? In addition, in 1827 Congress passed an 
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anti-vagrancy “Servitude Law,” allowing for “vagrants”—i.e., adults “without 
steady employment”—to be pressed into labor contracts or conscripted into the 
military.! As a result, many Indigenous residents not only lost their lands but 
also found themselves in conditions of servitude either as baldios or soldiers for 
an unforeseeable period of time. 

Nationalists saw the more peripheral areas like the Yucatan, Chiapas, and 
the south (i.e., Oaxaca, Guerrero, parts of Veracruz, and southern Puebla state) 
as a challenge to their unifying project because those lands remained majority 
Indigenous. For years, the nation would attempt to change the demographics 
of all these areas, pulling them closer to the center and attempting to integrate 
their resources into the Mexican economy. In response, individual states enacted 
desmortización legislation as well: Veracruz state passed a confiscation law in 
1826; Michoacán in 1827; Puebla in 1828.9 These confiscated lands were then 
slated for grants to immigrants from Europe or the United States. Nonethe- 
less, Indigenous farmers in more isolated areas were better able to avoid state 
surveillance and therefore stay put, their presence not always registering with 
those who sold or bought their lands. 

A second federal colonization law in 1828 was meant even more explicitly 
to entice European colonists to Mexico's “under-populated” territories. It made 
land grants of three hundred square leagues and defrayed starting costs under 
the condition that entrepreneurs establish vineyards, olive groves, silk farms, 
and other prescribed agrarian activities.'? This was an attempt to combat the 
challenge to Mexican economic and ethnic power that the European mining 
colonies represented. The colonization policies of the first Republic all were 
aimed at increasing agricultural (as opposed to mining) output and integrating 
outlying areas of the country as well as “Mexicanizing” the citizenry.'” Besides 
highlighting a contradictory immigration policy that desired emigrant settlers 
but suspected foreign interference—in a country that was already fighting its 
own battles against national disunity— the legislative emphasis on Mexican- 
ization reveals another aim as well: immigration was not only meant for secu- 
rity, finances, or to increase the country’s population, but to “whiten” it as well. 
Blanqueamiento—in terms of “mejorar la raza" (improving the race)—is often 
dated to the late nineteenth century in Mexico and is thought to underlie the 
twentieth-century celebration of mestizaje and cultural pluralism, but these pol- 
icies have their precedent in this earlier moment." 

France took particular advantage of the new colonization laws, still looking to 
Mexico for investment—it was already Mexico's third most important trading 
partner—and as a "Latin" (i.e, Roman Catholic) sibling. A telling example is 
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the case of the French Goazacalco Colony.'” 


In 1828, two years after Veracruz 
passed its confiscation orders, the state awarded a large plot of land to the French 
lawyer Jean Francois Giordan and his associate, the politician Gabriel-Jacques 
Laisné de Villévéque.'”? The grant was on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec (near 
present-day Coatzacoalcos) where Simon Tadeo Ortiz de Ayala was already plan- 
ning to establish a colony and inter-oceanic canal."* After receiving their grant, 
the two Parisians quickly founded the Society for the Goazacalco Colony and 
recruited an eager priest named Henri Baradére as a scout.’ Giordan met with 
Baradére in Mexico City, where the two solidified their plans. 

At the same time that he was scouting for Giordan, Baradére also managed 
to visit the site of Palenque from his base in Veracruz, and he collected a large 
number of antiquities. Knowing of the anti-export laws, Baradére approached 
Isidro Ignacio Icaza of the National Museum to arrange a trade: in exchange 
for permission to excavate and take away “anything worth presenting in a mu- 
seum” and export half of whatever he collected from Palenque, Baradére would 
leave the other half with the National Museum.'”° While there he also purchased 
copies of the Castañeda drawings and arranged for Icaza to send him, in three 
months’ time, copies of Dupaix’s reports and itinerary from 1805-1807. Icaza 
was particularly protective of the latter and made Baradére swear not to share 
copies with just anyone. The General Congress was called to approve this ar- 
rangement, which it did in November 1828." The following summer the Soci- 
ety for the Goazacalco Colony began soliciting colonists. Baradére wrote a pro- 
spectus filled with exaggerated claims and misinformation: “All the Indians near 
the concession [grant] are sweet, civilized, and farmers," he promised. "They will 
help the new colonists, even at low salaries." "* His words doing their work, from 
November 1829 to June 1830 the society sent three ships from Le Havre, bring- 
ing a total of 328 French immigrants to “Goazacoalcos.”!” By 1831, however, 
the French colony had failed miserably and Baradére came under considerable 
scrutiny for his role in the scheme.'* As Baradére's case demonstrates, foreign 
investment in Mexico was not limited to financial and colonization ventures but 
instead frequently overlapped or amplified interest in the Mexican past. 


Dislocating Indigenous Identity 


To complement the explicitly anti-Indigenous property legislation of the late 
1820s, the new National Museum deployed multiple methods prioritizing Indig- 
enous assimilation and annihilation. For one, its catalog made a clear point of sep- 
arating ancient Mexicans from contemporary indios. Using words from Dupaix, 
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one page reminds the viewer of “the knowledge and perfection that the Mexicans 
had achieved in geometry, architecture, and sculpture,” and contrasts this with 
“the rough simplicity that characterizes the miserable huts of mild and uneducated 
peoples” (“los pueblos salvajes é incultos”) in current-day Mexico.'*! Indeed, the 
only people whose objects and histories were selected for inclusion in the catalog 
were the noble, intelligent “antiguo pueblo mexicano,” whose beginnings trace 
back to “the old continent.” For example, the catalog identifies a large “Clay Vessel” 
as a “doubtless Etruscan” piece that proves “the logical idea put forth by a distin- 
guished savant who derives for the ancient Mexicans a Carthaginian origin.” 
Similarly, the catalog’s title page models a “civilized” Mediterranean-A merican 
past through its imagery depicting a Mexican eagle grasping a cactus and perching 
upon an easel draped with a garland of grapes set atop a pedestal decorated with 
leonine and human heads. The unusual composition blends neoclassical and In- 
digenous aesthetics that are the publication’s hallmark: the eagle and cactus pay 
homage to the flag of the First Republic while the swag recalls Hellenistic and 
Roman statuary; the pedestal is a nod to the Phoenician sphinx. The imagery pro- 
vides an interpretive framework that dislocated current Indigenous peoples from 
their own pasts by moving those pasts into the realm of European myth 

In addition, the museum also dislocated Indigenous communities from their 
particularized place-identity (altepetl, tlaxilacalli, pueblo, ejido, etc.), which na- 
tionalists saw as competing with national allegiance, through its collecting pro- 
gram.'*? Among the museum’s “200 stone and 400 clay monuments” were those 
identified in the catalog as “gods called [Dii] Penates by the Romans,” a defini- 
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tion marking them as a "special protector of the family."** These votive objects 
or god images—usually labeled "idols"—had responsibilities to a community 
(like an altepetl) and community members owed reciprocal responsibilities to 
their patron god-image (e.g., performing ceremony). Within Nahua philoso- 
phy, figural “objects” like god images or other patron deities are not represen- 
tations but instead are inhabited by the real presence and power of the deity.'® 
As such, the god images provide not only protection but also cosmic, ethnic, 
and socio-spatial identity.'*° Excavating, collecting, and displaying those “idols,” 
however, alters spatiotemporal as well as interpersonal coordinates and as a re- 
sult also alters the relationship of people, place, and power. That is, when the 
"idol" leaves the community the power it enjoyed in relation to its people and the 
community’s sense of order goes with it.*" Their removal (intentionally or not) 
therefore decenters the Indigenous communities they anchor. In this sense, re- 
moving votive objects from the locations in which they were imbued with power 


was also a means of removing Indigenous identities from those communities. 
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FIGURE 19. Title page, Colección de las antigiiedades mexicanos (1827). 
Courtesy of the Newberry Library. Designed by Waldeck. 


There is some indication that the curators understood a certain sense of the 
ritual power conducted by some of the objects in their care, if not the conse- 
quences of their collection. Indeed, the fact that the National Museum pos- 
sessed hundreds of examples of votive figurines and family altars described as 
“household gods” meant that the curators at least understood them to be the 
loci of Indigenous cultural memory and community cohesion.'* Moreover, the 
catalog’s evocation of Rome signals that any belief in the “power” of the “idols” 
should best be left in the “pagan” past, sounding distinct echoes of the early 
colonial period. As sixteenth-century Spanish missionaries had believed that re- 
moving “idols” would destroy the “idolatry” that kept Indigenous peoples from 
becoming Christians, the National Museum’s consolidation of “idols” and their 
recoding as national property similarly targeted Indigenous particularity for de- 
struction.? The very accumulation of these “idols” in the national collection is 
a pointed method of Indigenous dislocation.'”° 
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These cosmic removals are akin to what anthropologist Patrick Wolfe termed 
the “elimination of the Native,” or what social scientist Eva Sanz Jara and his- 
torian Inmaculada Simón Ruiz have termed “la negación de lo indio” (the dis- 
avowal/negation of the Indian).'” While elimination or rejection can be effected 
by overt genocidal acts, it is also accomplished through the transformation of 
Indigenous places and peoples—politically and cosmically—into national ones. 
Thus, the museum’s collection and preservation of social objects like god-images 
was an explicit destruction of Indigenous social structures as well as a depopu- 
lation of Indigenous places. In effect, the processes of collecting—collecting for 
public consumption, not just as private scholarly resources—transformed ordi- 
nary and sacred items of Indigenous life into mere historic objects. These pro- 
cesses—and the resultant collections—were instruments of cosmic and social, if 


not physical, displacement, deterritorialization, and thereby de-Indigenization. 


Writing Alphabets and Reading Glyphs 


At the same time that the National Museum was consolidating a Mexica iden- 
tity through its Indigenous collection, two similar but distinct processes of ob- 
jectification and dislocation were taking place: the first was the catalog, which 
would allow Mexicans to learn by sight. Whereas previously only a select few 
had be able to access the materials now in the national collection, a catalog 
would figuratively open it to everyone who could read or—if the illustrations 
were good enough—see the images.'”? The second was a project aimed to place 
“Mexican history” directly in the hands of literate Mexican citizens: publishing 
the colonial-era manuscripts that had long been held in the viceregal offices. 
This democratizing move would demonstrate that Mexica history was not in- 
trinsically mysterious but only that it had been deliberately hidden from the 
people for political gain during the colonial period. Initially, Minister Alamán 
and Oaxaca’s Representative Bustamante assumed the job of locating and repub- 
lishing the colonial-era texts. Eventually Bustamante, who had been conducting 
research into the Mexica past for at least a decade, worked on it alone. Thanks 
to him, Mexico’s history would be alphabetic, that is to say, written in Spanish 
and alphabetized Nahuatl script. 

Bustamante’s publication project was squarely rooted in the criollo archive. ^ 
The first volume he produced was criollo antiquary Mariano Fernandez de Ech- 
everria y Veytia’s unpublished Tezcoco en los últimos tiempos de sus antiguos reyes 
(1826), which he compiled from Fernando de Alva Cortés Ixtlilxóchitl's materi- 
als in the 1770s. This was followed shortly by the seventeenth-century Franciscan 
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Manuel de la Vega’s Historia del descubrimiento de la América Septentrional por 
Cristobal Colón (1826), with notes by his contemporary Chimalpahin Quauht- 
lehuanitzin, as well as Francisco López de Gómara's Historia de las conquistas de 
Hernando Cortés, rewritten by Chimalpahin.’” In 1829, Bustamante published 
Ixtlilxóchitl's seventeenth-century memoir, Horribles crueldades de los conquis- 
tadores de México.” After that, he brought forth three volumes of Bernardino 
de Sahagün's Historia general de las cosas de Nueva España (1829-1830 and 
1831), another multiauthor, seventeenth-century, criollo-Nahua text.” With 
these self-consciously Nahua amd criollo texts, Bustamante's project anchored 
an identifiably Euro-American-Indigenous—Mexican—historical canon.” 

Bustamante was particularly interested in training a generation of young Mex- 
ican men who would grow into their adulthood as Mexican citizens rather than 
colonial subjects. To do so, however, posed the question of whose histories were 
prioritized in Mexico’s initial creation of its past. Because the alphabetic histories 
of the sixteenth and later centuries were almost exclusively made by conquistadors, 
clerics, or Nahua elite, the selection of materials from which Bustamante drew in- 
evitably emphasized Nahua-and “Azteca”-centric accounts, and these are the ones 
that Bustamante deemed most important for the new generation of Mexicans to 
access. His publishing program thus exposed the bifurcation of indigeneity in 
Mexican nationalist discourse: overexposure of “ancient Mexicans” but erasure 
of other Indigenous peoples living in the “new” Mexico.'” This bifurcation also 
reveals how different approaches to the past can be more or less advantageous to 
the expression of imperial—including settler-colonial—power. 

In the 1820s, Mexica history served to define a successfully unified na- 
ción comprised of disparate inhabitants. But as portended by the Mediterra- 
nean-American past projected by the National Museum's catalog, the Republic's 
growing fracture lines called for an alteration to Anáhuacan exclusivism and 
demanded instead a Mexican inclusivism that not only grouped various Indig- 
enous histories under the “Mexican” umbrella but also rooted Mexico itself in 
traditional universalist history as signified by Classical antiquity. For a nation in 
disunity, an implied connection with the biblical world was a useful device for 
consolidating and whitening Mexico’s past. 

Foreigners and Mexican nationalists were not the only ones to call upon 
versions of the Indigenous past for help. In 1825, for example, renewed 
anti-occupation efforts in Sonora and Sinaloa were forwarded by the Yaqui 
leader Juan Bandaras, who carried a standard featuring the Virgin of Guadalupe 
and Motecuhzoma, attracting other Indigenous groups to his cause. The mil- 
itary officer and later president Vicente Guerrero—who claimed descent from 
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Texcoco nobility—also evoked Motecuhzoma in his quest for equality and land 
reform." Some historians have suggested that these Indigenous and populist 
uprisings were reasons why nationalists began to abandon their previous ad- 
miration for Mexican antiquity, especially after Guerrero's rise in 1828.? Yet 
Tlaxcala’s persistent autonomy, the Chumash Revolt in 1824, ongoing negotia- 
tions and violence with Comanche and Apache communities in the north, and 
Indigenous resistance in Chiapas, Tabasco, and the Yucatan also contributed to 
a growing sense among the elite that traditional representations of indigeneity 
and Mexicanness did not mix. Certainly the 1825-1832 resistance campaigns 
in the north led by Bandaras as well as the presidency of Guerrero—from 1829 
until his execution in 1831—contributed to the sense that appeals to a strictly 
Mexica past were less useful for national cohesion than they had been previously. 


Revealing the Hieroglyphic Past 


In 1827, the two curators of the National Museum, Icaza and Gondra, ap- 
proached artist and engineer Jean-Frédéric Waldeck to make the lithographs 
for their catalog. Having struggled to find support for their project, the cura- 
tors hoped that Waldeck’s fame would help attract subscribers. Waldeck had 
been the in-house illustrator for the London bookseller who commissioned the 
English edition of Del Rio’s 1787 Palenque report in 1822. When copies of the 
report and Almendariz’s original sketches arrived in London, Waldeck drew the 
line lithographs for the volume." The translated and illustrated Description was 
the talk of the town; Waldeck received so much attention that a Mexico City 
advertisement later announced him as “Waldeck, whose talent we well know.”?%% 
Although Waldeck would not reach Palenque in person until 1832, later in life 
he admitted that ever since 1822 he had aimed at “nourish[ing] the secret desire 
to see them [Palenque’s structures] for myself,” and soon after the 1822 publica- 
tion was finished he made his way to Mexico.” 

When Waldeck was hired, José Luciano Castafieda was technically still the 
museums illustrator. Castafieda had traveled with Dupaix on the Royal Antiq- 
uities Expedition two decades beforehand, and when Dupaix died in 1817 he left 
his papers to his longtime collaborator.?% Castañeda kept most of the sketches, 
manuscripts, and objects until 1824, when he sold them at auction, although he 
did retain a few copies. At least one set was sold abroad while the museum kept 
another, which it had hoped to publish (but never did).?” Along with the earlier 
loss ofthe Del Río materials and the stream offoreigners now visiting Palenque, 
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hiring Waldeck was one of the few ways the museum could secure its own claim 
to the Chiapas site. 

The National Museum’s catalog had been planned as a serial imprint, and ini- 
tially Waldeck was responsible for drawing copies of two Mexica mapas to be in- 
cluded in each number, as well as producing “historical paintings” and portraying 
the museum objects." Eventually, however, he became responsible for most of the 
publication’s content, including its interpretive essays. Surprisingly, he was never 
tasked with reproducing any of the Palenque imagery that had made him famous. 
Despite this, Waldeck still brought a version of the “hieroglyphic” history he had 
first seen in London to viewers in Mexico City. Indeed, the catalog’s title page 
makes this clear: for when compared against the prior Castafieda and Almendariz 
illustrations, Waldeck’s unusual leonine and human heads as well as the sphinxlike 
pedestal are revealed to be stylized renderings of a sculptured panel from Palenque 
that he had drawn five years earlier. Palenque made it into the catalog after all. 

Indeed, Palenque’s shadowy presence insinuates a glyphic past that unites the 
peoples of the Mexican Republic within a historical narrative that combined 
the worlds of Mediterranean, Mexica, and Maya antiquity between one paper 
cover. Many of the items Waldeck depicted—such as the carved lizard found 
“on the wall of an old home near the Camino Real de México" —were objects 
that, by the time the stones for the first number were inked, had already been 
lost to collectors abroad.*” Waldeck's lithographs, however, based on memory 
and previous publications, made the statement that these objects—while now 
hidden from the public—were nonetheless still important national property. 
The images emphasized the cypher-like quality of Mexico's Indigenous past by 
creating images that were both familiar and inaccessible. 

Foreigners tended to be interested in Mexico's “mystified” Maya past because 
they believed the ruined structures at Palenque and its “hieroglyphs” represented 
a cognate to European Classical heritage. Although scholars in New Spain, Mex- 
ico, and the United States had been drawing connections between Mexico and 
Egypt for hundreds of years, the specific context of post-Napoleonic Egyptiana 
tended to place more of an emphasis on the graphic similarities of Mayan to 
Egyptian “hieroglyphic writing,” especially after Champollion’s Rosetta Stone 
breakthrough in 1822.?'” As a testament to this event’s significance, the follow- 
ing year the Parisian committee awarding the Prix Volney—a legacy left by the 
comte—was focused on the study of “hieroglyphic” languages? Alongside 
Champollion, much credit for the renewed Mexico-Egypt connection in the 
1820s goes to William Bullock, whose “ancient Mexico” exhibit in London (at 
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which he displayed his ill-gotten lithograph of the Codex Boturini) was held, 
appropriately, in Piccadilly's Egyptian Hall.?? Whereas in the earlier colonial 
period “Aztec writing” had been considered “hieroglyphic,” by the nineteenth 
century Nahuatl had been written in alphabetic (Latin) letters for over three 
centuries, and it was “Maya writing”—usually (but not always) in the form of 
stone inscriptions—that were considered to be mysterious because they were 
seemingly unreadable. This transformation of inscribed Mayan script and sculp- 
tured histories into “hieroglyphs” was predominantly performed by scholars in 
the United States and Europe.” 

In Mexico City the National Museum’s catalog— Colección de las antigúe- 
dades mexicanos (1827)—debuted the hieroglyph, visually and verbally, as some- 
thing that could be useful for developing a Mexican past.” Like much of its 
contents, however, the “hieroglyphic” aspect of “ancient Mexico” that circulated 
throughout the Atlantic scholarly sphere in the late 1820s and 1830s was largely 
produced at the hands of non-Mexicans who were introduced to the subject by 
way of Palenque. Indeed, Waldeck’s own “glyphic” contributions helped culti- 
vate an enigmatic, spectacular version of Mexican history that would come to 


dominate representations of Mexico in the middle of the century.” 


Identifying Palenque from the outside in 


In 1826, Paris’s elite Société de la Géographie announced a grand prize for “the 
most complete and exact description yet possessed of the ruins of the ancient 
city of Palenque,” to be submitted before January 1, 1830.*! At almost the 
same time—and after Waldeck was already in Mexico City—the new owner of 
the Dupaix collection, who was a French antiquary from New Orleans named 
Francois Latour-Allard, submitted descriptions and images of the over one hun- 
dred eighty Mexican objects and one hundred twenty drawings to Parisian and 
London periodicals as part of a marketing campaign.?” The already extensive 
attention abroad, the Geographic Society prize, and now this exposure promised 
increasing competition for Mexico's national property.” Indeed, it was not long 
before Palenque called to the foreigners already living in Mexico. When Waldeck 
saw the announcement for the Palenque prize in a July 1827 issue of El Aguila 
Mexicana, he was likely the person with the best knowledge of Palenque outside 
of Chiapas.” But that did not stop Francisco Corroy in Tabasco, who also had 
his eyes on the award. And in Mexico City, Henri Baradere, a priest from the 


southwest of France, also began to dream of claiming the prize as well. 
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FIGURE 20. Ricardo Almendariz, Colección de estampas copiadas de las figuras 
originales (1787), pl. 23. Courtesy of the Kislack Collection, Library of 
Congress. Waldeck drew the 1822 Del Rio illustrations from these images. 


After learning of the sale and export of the Dupaix materials to France, Poin- 
sett assured Stephen Duponceau—secretary of the American Philosophical 
Society (APS)—that he would “endeavor to obtain some drawings and some 
account of the Ruins of Palenque in the province of Chiapas” for the society.” 
That same year, 1827, Constantine Rafinesque—the prolific scholar and nemesis 
of Caleb Atwater—sent an open letter to Philadelphia’s Saturday Evening Post 
concerning so-called Mexican hieroglyphs. Over the next six years, Rafinesque 
continued to send letters about Mayan script to the Post, thereby bringing even 
more attention to the subject of Maya glyphs to readers in the United States. 
Meanwhile Duponceau—a French-born US citizen—submitted a winning re- 
sponse for the Volney Prize in 1828 based on samples of “Mexican” writing that 
had first appeared in Humboldt’s 1810 Vues and again in the 1822 Del Rio: that 
is to say, Mexican writing that was actually Mayan iconic script.” In 1829 the 
Baltimore antiquary James Haines M’Culloh reprinted the Del Rio hieroglyphs 
in his Researches, Philosophical and Antiquarian, Concerning the Aboriginal 
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History of America and identified them as “Guatemalan” (when Del Rio’s report 
was made in the 1780s, Palenque was indeed located within the Kingdom of 
Guatemala).? He also wrote that the “civilization of the Guatemalans could 
be fairly derived from the Toltecas alone.” In 1830, with no little delight, Du- 
ponceau accepted from Poinsett a donation of a large number of Dupaix’s notes, 
which Poinsett seems to have procured from the National Museum.?* These 
papers included a detailed tracing of a “cross” from one of Palenque’s “temples.” 

In 1831, the Hispano-Irish military officer John “Juan” Galindo—then living 
in Guatemala and serving as governor of Péten—sent an account of his Palenque 
“discovery” to the Literary Gazette in London, only one year before Waldeck 
would move into the same ruins.?? Also at that time in London the Castañeda 
illustrations made their publishing debut in volume four of Lord Kingsbor- 
ough’s luxe series Antiquities of Mexico: comprising facsimiles of ancient Mex- 
ican paintings and hieroglyphics. . . (1830-1848), although its extreme expense 
meant few could afford to see them.”* In Philadelphia, Rafinesque printed a 
selection of glyphs from the APS materials in his self-published Atlantic Journal 
and Friend of Knowledge (1832-1833) on a chart comparing African or “Lybian” 
and American or “Otolum” (Palenque) languages in 1832.22 

Attempts to understand Palenqefio writings and identity were long running: 
Humboldt himself had called the Palenque inscriptions "Mexican" although 
he later corrected himself; he had also noted that the ruins there “prove[d] the 
predilection of the peoples of the Toltec and the Aztec race for architectural 
detail."?* These words reveal a subtle, but important difference in Mexican and 
non-Mexican (neither one Indigenous) figurations of the ancient past. 

Non-Mexicans like Humboldt only began to understand that there was a dif- 
ference between Mexica and Maya (or Mexica and any other group) people in 
the nineteenth century. À crucial figure in this differentiation was the "Toltec." 
For centuries, rumors that Christian apostles had visited the Americas and met 
(or became) Toltecs was part of the attraction of the mythology: because con- 
quistadors supposedly witnessed "crosses" in the Yucatán, this was assumed to be 
evidence that a “lost” population there had accepted apostolic evangelization.?? 
Poinsett's gift of the Palenque "Table Cross" sketch, therefore, went a long way 
toward advancing the theory of Palenque's connections to the Old World. The 
Philadelphia craniologist Samuel G. Morton even identified the circulating 
Palenque imagery as "Toltecan sculpture." 

Evocations of Toltecas, in this context, recall the Domincans’ hypotheses 
based on misread K'iche' genealogies but also provide a separately racialized set 
of ancestors for Mayas (Toltecs) and Mexicans (Aztecs).”*! Thus when Humboldt 
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FIGURE 21. “Table Cross.” Courtesy of the American Philosophical Society. 
Likely by Castañeda but resembles Waldeck’s 1822 lithograph. 


wrote of the “peoples of the Toltec and the Aztec race,” he was expressing a ra- 
cialized difference that was more important to scholars in the United States and 
Europe than to those in Mexico. By the 1830s, Toltecs—thanks to Palenque— 
had come to be associated with the Moundbuilders in the United States. In fact, 
in 1839 Morton even used skull measurements to “prove” that Moundbuilders 


were members of the “Toltecan Family” rather than the “American Family,” 
»232 


> « 


which was comprised of the continent’s “Barbarous Nations. 

Nationalist Mexicans, who were so well steeped in Nahua histories—es- 
pecially those narratives of origin and migration—knew that Toltecs were 
avowedly Mexica ancestors but not necessarily Maya ones.” Although few 
concretely understood the capacious way in which Toltecas related (and contin- 
ued to relate) to Nahuatl-and Mayan-speaking peoples—both ancestrally and 
historically—Mexican nationalists at least understood that there was a differ- 
ence between “Toltecs” and “Mayas,” whereas foreigners—who tended to treat 
Toltecs as purely historical subjects—readily confused the two.??* When Busta- 
mante reissued León y Gama’s Descripción histórica y cronológica de las dos pie- 
dras in 1832—including the unpublished second volume from 1794 (along with 
previously unseen watercolors by criollo Francisco Agüera)— this reframing of 
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Mexica “hieroglyphic” inscriptions rerouted the nationalist Mexican gaze from 
Palenque and back to Nahua ancestors: that is, back to the country’s mixed and 
multilayered—but Mexican—pasts. 


Consolidating Glyphic Pasts 


In July of 1834, after he finished the first eight numbers of his folio album An- 
tiquités mexicaines, Baradére sent a complimentary set to Mexico's federal Con- 
gress.” Baradére's gift, in fact, was the fulfillment of an agreement made with 
Congress six years before. Writing from his sylvan retreat in Tacubaya outside 
the capital in December 1834, President Antonio Lépez de Santa Anna thanked 
him and expressed his approval of Baradére's centralized vision of a ruins-strewn 
“country of Anáhuac.” Santa Anna was evidently so pleased that he pledged an 
extravagant order of ten copies—which would have totaled 32,000 francs—for 
Mexico's new National Library.” He praised the sumptuously-colored “monu- 
ments that come to life” and proclaimed them “worthy of marching alongside 
the pyramids of Egypt.” Antiquités mexicaines, he explained, would “testify to 
the world” the greatness of the “ancient civilization of the country of Anáhuac” 
by “rais[ing] the veil” that had long covered a past “glorious to the Mexican na- 
tion"? With Dupaix' reports translated into Spanish and copies of Castañeda's 
sketches— borrowed from the National Museum—Antiquités mexicaines was a 
joint Mexican and French venture that would also prove useful to Mexico's na- 
tionalists in their campaign of whitening and Mexicanization at home.?% Santa 
Anna’s invocation of a refigured Anáhuac included all residents living under 
Mexico's banner, including Indigenous groups and heterogeneous white, mestizo, 
African, and immigrant populations. Projecting Mexican hegemony in the face of 
competing claims for lands and sovereignty, the Anáhuac of Antiquités mexicaines 
located the Republic in an enduring conception of “ancient Mexican peoples." 
Santa Anna's Anáhuacan boosterism casually places Maya history inside Mex- 
ican space. Indeed, despite its title, Baradére's Antiquités mexicaines is mainly 
focused on sites associated with ancient Maya rather than Mexica peoples: the 
two highlighted locations are Palenque and Mitla, sites located, respectively, in 
the southeastern states of Chiapas and Oaxaca. Neither was built, or major- 
ity inhabited, by Nahua ancestors. A map that outlines the three itineraries of 
Dupaix’s antiquarian expeditions gives a hint of this focus. Outlined in green, 
blue, and red, the itineraries all start in Mexico City and crawl eastward, visu- 
alizing the federal district’s centripetal pull.?* Baradére’s map makes Mexico's 
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territorial and historical project clear: that is, to indexically consolidate all of the 
territory as nationally—if not ethnically—Mexican. Depicting a nation arching 
from Michoacan and Guanajuato across Veracruz and Oaxaca to meet Chiapas, 
Tabasco, and Yucatan and ending at the Sea of the Antilles on the far right, the 
cropped map is undoubtedly oriented toward the Atlantic. Watery gulfs above 
and below emphasize the slender Tehuantepec Isthmus, cracked halfway by the 
Coatzacoalcos River—its route the shortest overland passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific—to revive Europeans’ centuries-long dream of circumnavigation. 
By centering Tehuantepec, the majority Maya state of Chiapas and the largely 
Mixtec and Zapotec state of Oaxaca are drawn into the Mexican national space. 
The volume’s popularization of “Maya” pasts as “Mexican” ones thus facilitates 
a visual Mexican occupation of all Indigenous lands within Mexico’s claimed 
boundaries. The descriptor “mexicain,” therefore, refers to the Mexican patria— 
and implied whitened patrimony—rather than to specific Nahua, Maya, Zapo- 
tec (Ben’ Zaa), or Nuudzahui (Mixtec) pasts. 

In 1834, Santa Anna’s government suspended the 1824 Constitution and 
replaced it with a set of laws centralizing power in Mexico City. The next year, 
Santa Anna’s administration began increasing federal military forces in “rebel- 
lious” states—such as Zacatecas, Oaxaca, and Coahuila y Tejas—that protested 
his centralizing changes. Areas that resisted were punished: the state of Aguas- 
calientes, for example, was split off from Zacatecas in 1836 in reprisal for resis- 
tance battles there the year before. Tejas, Tabasco, and Yucatan would eventually 
declare their independence from Mexico altogether, as would Nuevo León, Tam- 
aulipas, Coahuila, and Tabasco. In the shadow of the Texas War (1835-1836) 
and other conflicts in the north, elites’ unexpected privileging of a “glyphic” 
representation of Mexican history became a new way of asserting an essential, 
centralized “Mexicanness.”2% 

In the 1830s, a hybrid Mexica/Toltec/Mediterranean “glyphic” history be- 
came useful to the strengthening central state. This was especially true as the 
associations with both Maya and Mexica peoples shifted away from the former 
tendency to contrast Mexica peoples as urbane yet superannuated nobles versus 
mystical and elusive Maya rustics and toward one in which Mexica (or Nahua) 
peoples were seen as more aggressive, whereas Mayas, with their “lost cities,” 
were more sophisticated and pacific.“ But after the violence in the Yucatán 
turned into what was perceived as a “race war” of Mayas against white Yucatecos 
in 1847—the Caste War—nationalists in Mexico City again turned away from 
the glyphs of Maya Lands and returned to the histories of Aztlán.?** 
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IN 2018, THE volunteer advocacy group The Decolonial Atlas circulated a post 
on its Facebook page with the following caption: “The great cities of Maya 
civilization were ‘discovered’ under dense jungle. They were given names like 
Copán and Palenque. But their original names were never lost. #RenameRe- 
claimDecolonize.”** The post featured a list of forty-four glyphic place names 
with alphabetic translations, explaining: “All of the words written in the [L]atin 
alphabet are indeed from 'discoverer's' languages. The original names are the 
Maya Emblem Glyphs.” Although the accuracy of some of the pictured glyphs 
and alphabetic names came under scrutiny, the larger point—about considering 
glyphic writing as language and not something that needed to be “discovered,” 
deciphered, or translated to have meaning—stood.?* The “great cities of Maya 
civilization” existed long before they were assigned alphabetic names or three-di- 
mensional renderings, before it was discovered that they were “lost.” 

A half century before this post, Mexican historian Juan A. Ortega y Medina 
argued that US interest in the “lost” Maya past was an extension of what he 
called “Monroismo arqueológico,” that is, US hemispheric aggression. The 
Old World-New World debate resurrected by Waldeck, Baradére, Stephens, and 
others was a sign of this cultural-territorial struggle between European diffu- 
sionists and American “autochthonists.”*“* Yet the imperial power struggles of 
“Monroism” have tended to obscure the ways in which Mexican nationalists 
also deployed the forces of empire within their own settler state. Moreover, the 
so-called autochthonists were never as singularly opposed to European diffu- 
sionism as it may appear; this is not to say that Mexican nationalists consented 
to the imperialist attempts against Mexican sovereignty, but rather to propose 
that they used multiple approaches to guarantee their own aboriginality, and 
with it, the success of the Mexican settler nation. In addition, Mexican theo- 
ries about Indigenous origins recirculating in Bustamante’s books, about the 
disconnection of Comanches and Apaches from “Mexican Indians” and about 
“idolatrous,” “lost,” or violent Mayas assisted in the cultural justification for the 
United States’ annexation of Texas but rejection of the Yucatán"? This is not 
to blame Mexico for US aggression or racism: instead, it is to point out a conti- 
nuity of settler-colonial techniques deployed in both places but with different, 


yet interconnected, histories. 
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After American History 


And our struggle is a beautiful, righteous struggle that is our collective 
gift to Indigenous worlds, because this way of living necessarily contin- 


ually gives birth to ancient Indigenous futures in the present. 


— Leanne Betasamosake Simpson, 2017 


For Native Americans, there can be no better remedy for the theft of 
land than land. 


— David Truer, 2021 


N THE YEARS BEFORE the US war with Mexico (1846-1848), the cir- 

culation of "Aztec" pasts in the US reinforced a view of Mexico as "Indian 

Country” open for conquest.’ "It is matter of congratulation,” craniologist 
Samuel G. Morton wrote in 1839, "that the time is rapidly approaching when the 
Anglo Saxon race will control the destinies of Mexico, and throw open her bur- 
ied monuments to the scrutiny of art and science."? Indeed, the US increasingly 
claimed Mexico's monuments, territory, and history, although not its peoples. 
Aztlán reappeared in a 1843 Philadelphia edition of Southey's poems and in 
William H. Prescott’s monumental History of the Conquest of Mexico (1843). 
Mexican travelogues dominated US bookshelves: first John Lloyd Stephens's 
wildly successful pair of Incidents (1841; 1843), then B. A. Norman's Rambles 
in Yucatán (1842), followed by Brantz Meyer's Mexico as It Was and as It Is 
(1844). Mexico's scholars, so frustrated by Prescott's interpretation of "their" 
history—which was nonetheless popular even in English—produced multiple 
"corrected" translations in 1844-1846? After the Battle of Chapultepec in 
1847, the commanding general of the US Army General Winfield Scott and 
some US Marines carried copies of the Prescott version into the *Halls of the 


Montezumas.” Wartime reporting and veterans’ accounts continued the US 
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focus on Mexico's Indigenous past.‘ And ultimately the prospect of an indefinite 
occupation was rejected along lines largely pointing to indigeneity: US Senator 
John C. Calhoun famously protested that “more than half of the Mexicans are 
Indians, and the other [half] is composed chiefly of mixed tribes,” swearing 
that his country “never dreamt of incorporating into our Union any but the 
Caucasian race—the free white race.” For precedent, the slaveholding senator 
cited the previous wars, forced removals, and expulsionist reservation policy. To 
end the war, the US seized millions of acres of Indigenous homelands, including 
those long sought as locations for Aztlan. As with so many of the confrontations 
between settlers and Natives over the previous centuries, the peace between the 
US and Mexico hinged on territory. 

Part of the 1848 cession includes the region currently referred to as the “Four 
Corners.” There, on lands sacred to Ute, Diné (Navajo), Ndé (Apache), and 
Pueblo peoples, a majestic promontory rises out of the surrounding green valley. 
Carved from the high plateau by the nearby river eons ago, the eighty-four-hun- 
dred-foot escarpment towers over miles of canyon and bottomlands. The sky- 
high mesas and sandstone cliffs shelter remnants of homes built and lives lived 
roughly a millennium ago. Today, many Indigenous groups in the region count 
the People Who Lived Up High among their ancestors. Whereas Hopi people 
call the strikingly beautiful area Towtoyka—the Place of the Songs—on US 
maps part of Towtoyka is called Mesa Verde National Park.’ The park is near the 
sleepy city of Cortez, within the Colorado county of Montezuma. Not far away, 
Aztec Ruins National Monument in New Mexico gives a good sense of how well 
the nineteenth-century US settlers listened to Hopi and other Puebloan peoples 
when they arrived to occupy the former space of “Old Mexico.” These settlers’ 
ideas of the past also misappropriated Indigenous traditions and produced na- 
tionalist myths that helped secure the mesas, canyons, and trails that now bear 
their names. 

After 1848, fantasies of Aztec originality in the new West ran on a parallel 
track to Moundbuilder intrigue in the East; at points, such as in the 1864 novel 
Centeola: Maid of the Mounds or the work of Western photographer William 
Henry Jackson, they converged.’ But US settlers’ historical imaginations in- 
creasingly focused on southwestern sites as the years passed. So remarkable were 
they, wrote one author in the December 1878 issue of Scribner's, that the “mys- 
terious mound-builders fade into comparative insignificance before the grander 
and more ancient cliff-dwellers, whose castles lift their towers amid the sands 
of Arizona and crown the terraced slopes of the Rio Mancos. ..”? In the 1880s, 
a family of ranchers began excavating the adobe, stone, and wooden structures 
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of Mesa Verde, exporting pottery and mummified ancestors to museums and 
exhibits out East, bringing the region even more attention.” As it had been for 
their Moundbuilder counterparts, the real thrill of the vanished “Cliff Dwell- 
ers” was as a newly revealed “prehistoric race" —"whose crumbling habitations 
are their only headstones”—and in the combination of disappearance and “prog- 
ress.”'' In the halls of Washington D.C., concern that looters and vandals were 
destroying sites of national significance provoked the Congressional action that 
eventually led to the 1906 American Antiquities Act." 

Within the Act’s first two years, President Theodore Roosevelt had desig- 
nated almost two million acres of “public land” as National Monuments, all of 
which was located in the western states of California, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Utah, Montana, Wyoming, and South Dakota.? He was able to do so because 
the legislation transferred the plenary power of Congress over “public lands” 
to the Executive in the interest of preserving “historic landmarks, historic 
and prehistoric structures, and other objects of historic or scientific interest 
that are situated upon the lands owned or controlled by the Federal Govern- 
ment."^ Among the first National Monuments were New Mexico's stunning 
butte “El Morro”’—where Juan de Oñate scribbled over the rock’s inscriptions 
in 1605—and “Montezuma Castle,” located in the Hopi and Yavapai ancestral 
lands of central Arizona (Mesa Verde, oddly, fell under separate National Parks 
legislation, which extended federal authority over all archaeological sites in the 
area including those on the nearby Ute Mountain Ute Reservation).? Unlike 
the similar Ley sobre Monumentos Arqueológicos passed in Mexico in 1897— 
which explicitly protected antiquities everywhere in Mexico and prohibited any 
excavations without the express permission of the Executive—the US law only 
protected sites of “prehistoric,” “historic,” or “scientific” import that were lo- 
cated on US public lands.'é Of course, what merited protection depended con- 
siderably on the foundation for thinking about the past set by the antiquities 
searches of the previous centuries. 

The “vanishing” mythology that contributed to the 1906 statute—and shaped 
the “Turn and Learn” story at Aztalan—remains powerful at Mesa Verde today. 
In the summer of 2021, tomes at the park’s bookstore proclaimed the so-called 
Anasazi a “vanished civilization” and evoked the area's “unsolved mystery.”” As 
so many times before, this narrative does not match local Indigenous knowledge 
that teaches “the people who live among but not with us"— called Anaa'sází by 
Diné, Mokwic by Ute and Paiute, and Hisatsinom by Hopi peoples—still in- 
habit their homelands.'* When TJ Atsye—a Laguna Pueblo woman and former 
Park Ranger—visits Mesa Verde, for example, she experiences the continuity: it 
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“still feel[s] like home when you walk into a dwelling... even on top of the Mesa, 
youre walking on sacred ground.” Like Atsye, Puebloan and other descendant 
peoples periodically “return home” to the powerful mesas and cliffs to become 
re-energized and centered.” Yet as on so many sacred Indigenous landscapes, 
returning home still means visiting on settler terms.”° 

When the forty-fifth US president reduced the size of various national parks 
and monuments dedicated by his predecessor—chief among these Bears Ears 
in southeastern Utah—the outdoor apparel company Patagonia and conserva- 
tionist association Sierra Club responded in outrage, launching a campaign with 
the name “The President Stole Your Land.”?' Yet this indignation over a misuse 
use of “public lands” was embarrassingly disconnected from any curiosity as to 
why those lands are “public” in the first place, or from Indigenous reclaimation 
movements such as LandBack.” Not only about mineral exploitation, the rescis- 
sion was also about Indigenous disempowerment and dispossession, although 
unnoted by the conservationists. Even though the lands had been seized by the 
US long ago, the reversal in status revoked the shared administrative power of 
the Bears Ears Commission and its tribal members. Without a call for the res- 
toration of Indigenous oversight or stewardship, the well-intentioned campaign 
was revealed to be, at heart, only meant to protect and restore—to settlers—In- 
digenous lands where “public” access to “historic landmarks, historic and prehis- 
toric structures, and other objects of historic or scientific interest” were at stake. 

Before the 2016 US presidential election, the protests at Standing Rock, the 
COVID-19 pandemic, and the 2020 murder of George Floyd, the epilogue to 
this book might have scrutinized the Antiquities Act and its legacy more closely. 
Or it might have discussed how, in 1857, the Smithsonian Institution finally 
decided to support a national museum, admitting that one “appears to be a nec- 
essary establishment at the seat of government of every civilized nation” (unlike 
the “civilized” United States, Mexico had already founded its National Museum 
in 1825).? The new national museum in Washington, DC, had many predeces- 
sors, including the Indian Office’s collection of portraits made at treaty coun- 
cils—which allowed visitors to “indulge in reflections on these scenes which 
are past”—and the National Gallery at the Patent Office, established in 1841 
by Secretary of War Poinsett and his associates.” Its first donations included a 
tarantula from Texas, a “Piece of an Indian’s coffin, from the big Mound, near 
St. Louis,” and “Three boxes, containing fragments of ruined temples from 
Central America,” physically bringing natural history, expansionism, Indige- 
nous graves, and lost cities together in a location expressly meant to preserve 
American history.” In 1850 José Fernando Ramirez, conservator of Mexico’s 
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National Museum, wrote his colleague Isidro Gondra to complain about his in- 
stitution’s progress in archaeology versus the Smithsonian’s, which—along with 
the American Antiquarian Society and some Ivy League schools—supported 
the efforts of US adventurer-archaeologists in Mexico, Central America, and 
across the United States.?* 

But the challenges ofthe twenty-first century make reckoning with the past in 
the present—especially in the context of ongoing conflicts over land and water 
rights, the right to self determination, and the basic right not to be killed— 
too dangerous, like unremoved statues and namesakes, not to address.” Burial 
places and sacred landscapes continue to be scraped away so that settlers may 
literalize the border, dominate the skies, and water the desert. Women, girls, 
Two Spirit, and femme people across North America are not just missing or mur- 
dered but disappeared, even their deaths ignored or unknown. Thousands still 
mourn the Indigenous school children who never made it home, whose passing 
was never marked.” Assertions of Indigenous sovereignty have been met with 
all-too-familiar violence at Standing Rock and Maunakea, on Wet'suwet'en and 
Navajo lands, in Michoacán and Chiapas.” Hnahfu women protest centuries 
of violence in Mexico City while migrants from the Northern Triangle weigh 
the risk of leaving home; O’odham activists leverage their bodies against the 
machines threatening ha:sañ (ancestral saguaro cactuses) while transnational 
Indigenous groups lock arms to protect water, manoomin (wild rice), and treaty 
rights.*! All the while, settlers reiterate and “normalize” the epistemological and 
spatial structures of Indigenous annihilation and dispossession by their igno- 
rance and disavowal of this everyday violence.» 

As in the nineteenth century, stories of conquest, loss, and mystery continue 
to characterize much of what passes for settler interest in the Indigenous past, 
exemplifying the lasting power of ancient history to “destroy to replace.” To 
make a change, settlers need to tell new stories that are not replacement or ex- 
tinction narratives, drawn from a repertoire of epistemic moves that invent ab- 
original pasts, erase Indigenous presence, and abet white supremacy. These new 
American histories must start, as Chickasaw scholar Jodi Byrd has suggested, by 
“activating indigenous presences as the point of critical inquiry.”** One way to 
do this is for settlers to start hearing Native stories as they are voiced on and in 
Native lands, in the present tense. Another is to stop misappropriating or trying 
to “prove” them. Indeed, even as settler scientists and philosophers increasingly 
turn to Indigenous traditions and peoples for guidance in the Sixth Extinction, 
they frequently focus on “corroborating” Indigenous knowledges with methods 
that recenter settler beliefs rather than learning from Indigenous teachings.” 
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EARTHWORKS CONTINUE TO tell their stories: the old mounds at Grave 
Creek, Miamisburg, and Cahokia watch over struggling post-industrial cities. 
“Sugarloaf Mound”—its name encapsulating the entangled forces of settler 
colonialism and enslaved labor at the heart of the US national project—is the 
last earthwork still intact in St. Louis, formerly “Mound City.” In 2009 the 
Osage Nation purchased the land on which the earthwork stands, with plans 
to rehabilitate it and build an education center nearby. Their fundraising poster 
reminds area residents of a storied past embedded in the land long before 1804: 
“Before you built the arch, we built the mounds.” New mounds tell of pasts, too: 
the Mound Building in Okmulgee, Oklahoma—seat of the Muscogee (Creek) 
Nation’s government—calls back to eastern homelands; Oklahoma City’s First 
Americans Museum, with its large earthen mound and circles of steel and glass 
aligned with the stars, heals an abandoned oil field and brings together thir- 
ty-nine Native nations. Up the Mississippi, Indigenous futurist artist X (Koasati 
and Hacha'maori) builds new earthworks in Zhekagoynak (Chicago), working 
to “restor[e] Indigenous place-making” and create “new monuments for new 
cities.” His Pokto Cinto (Serpent Twin Mound) reverberates with the energy 
of the earthen doodemag around the Great Lakes. These earthworks all hold 
Indigenous futures as well as pasts, presencing the world before—and after— 
American history? 
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Introduction 


1. During the Black Hawk War (1832) some Ho-Chunk and Three Fires fighters 
allied with the United States against Sauk leader Black Hawk and his Sauk, Mesk- 
waki, Kickapoo, and Ho-Chunk forces. See Trask, Black Hawk; Owens, Mr. Jefferson's 
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Michigan statehood; it comprised areas now known as Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
and the Dakotas. See Saler, Settlers’ Empire. In 1837 Secretary of War Joel R. Poinsett 
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2. Aztalan State Park, Aztalan, Wisconsin. April 2016. 

3. This map was copied from I. A. Lapham’s Antiquities of Wisconsin (1855). 

4. For the “vanishing Indian” trope see Dippie, Vanishing, also Bieder, Science Encoun- 
ters; Deloria, Playing Indian; O’Brien, Firsting and Lasting. 

5. With the Treaties of September 26 and 27, 1833, the “United Chippewa, Ottawa, 
and Potawatomi Nation” ceded the lands that are currently the states of Illinois and 
Wisconsin. This revoked the “Indian Boundary” set after the 1816 Treaty of St. Louis, 
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West by the 1819 Adams-Onis Treaty). See Tanner, Atlas, 139-57. 
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7. Hyer, “Letter to the Editor,” 2. Hyer claimed to have first seen the “citadel” in Oc- 
tober 1836; his initial report ran in the January 1837 Chicago American and appeared 
in the major East Coast outlets as well as papers from Chillicothe and New Orleans to 
Richmond and Raleigh. However, the February 25, 1837 Milwaukee Advertiser article 
contained much more detail. 

8. In the rest of the book I use “Mexica,” the word for the Nahuatl-speaking people of 
Tenochtitlan, but use “Aztec” here for clarity. See “Note on Terminology.” 
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Keen, Aztec. Many Latin American Indigenous activists articulate a decolonizing, 
rather than a recognition-based stance on sovereignty. See for example Nash, Mayan 
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Coulthard, Red Skins and Simpson, Mohawk. For Latin Americanist discussions of 
de-coloniality and decolonization, see Quijano, “Coloniality of Power”; Mignolo, “In- 
troduction” and Darker Side. 
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National Institute of Statistics and Geography (“Indigenous World 2020,” IWGIA. 
May 11, 2020. https://www.iwgia.org/en/mexico/3625-iw-2020-mexico.html). 

14. Haiti, the first nation formed by formerly enslaved peoples, has a markedly dif- 
ferent relationship to settlement than Mexico or the United States. The Dominion of 
Canada was created in 1867. 

15. See, for example, the Ancient One/Kennewick Man controversy (Thomas, Skull 
Wars and Williams, “From Whence”). For American anthropology and indigeneity, 
see Barnhart, American Antiquities and Squier; Gunn, Empire; see also Pagden, Fall of 
Natural Man. 

16. Typically, settler nations are exemplified by the former British colonies of Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Aotearoa New Zealand, South Africa, and the United States. Even as 
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scholars have begun looking to the operations of settler colonialism worldwide, Latin 
America is often absent from these discussions. Shannon Speed’s work is a notable ex- 
ception (“Structures”). See Faragher, “Commentary;” Johnston and Lawson, “Settler 
Colonies”; Mamdani, “Settler Colonialism’; Saranillio, “Settler Colonialism”; Simpson 
and Smith, “Introduction”; Veracini, Settler Colonialism and Settler Colonial Present; 
Wolfe, “Settler Colonialism.” 

17. This view of mestizaje is a conventional oversimplification. See Castañeda, “We 
are not Indians”; Chorba, Mestizo to Multicultural; Forbes, Aztecas Del Norte; Lomnitz, 
Deep Mexico; MacLachlan and Rodríguez O., Cosmic Race; Martinez, Genealogical Fic- 
tions, 143-52; Pérez-Torres, Mestizaje and “Miscegenation”; Saldívar, “It’s Not Race.” 

18. Paz, Labyrinth, 89. 

19. Guidotti-Hernández, Unspeakable Violence, 22. 

20. Deloria, Playing Indian; O'Brien, Firsting and Lasting. 

21. The vast historiography on American “invented” pasts typically begins with 
O’Gorman’s Invention of America (1961). For a selection, see Greenblatt, Marvelous 
Possessions; Greene, Intellectual Construction of America; Hulme, Colonial Encounters; 
Rabasa, Inventing America; Slotkin, Regeneration; Florescano, Myth. 

22. Greer contends that nineteenth-century Mexico perceived its “Indian problem” 
as internal to the nation, while the United States pursued policies to prove it external 
(Property, 424-32). 

23. For discussions of transamerican elite networks, see Lazo, Filadelfia as well as 
Gruesz, Ambassadors and Brickhouse, Transamerican. 

24. Blackhawk, Violence, 1, 8-10; Guidotti-Hernandez, Unspeakable Violence, 4. 
See also Nemser, “Eviction and the Archive,” 124; Mt. Pleasant et al., “Materials and 
Methods,” 424. 

25. Veracini, Settler Colonialism, 4. 

26. DeLay's 2008 War of a Thousand Deserts is a standout exception. 

27. Brooks, Common Pot, 3. Reflecting my own orientation as a scholar in and of the 
United States, the scales predictably tilt northward, an imbalance itself partly due to 
the structures of dominance developed in the era under study. Scholars within Ameri- 
can literary studies have attempted this balance, to greater or lesser successs, especially 
in the early twenty-first century: for overviews see Bauer, “Hemispheric Studies” and 
Sadowski-Smith and Fox, “Theorizing.” 

28. Priest, American Antiquities, vii-viii. 

29. Priest, American Antiquities, 25-26, 40. On Priest, see Sloan, Crimsoned 
Hills, 86-104. 

30. Kovach, Indigenous Methodologies, 13. See also Tuck and Yang, “Decolonization” 
and Vimalassery et al., “On Colonial Unknowing." 

31. Vimalassery et al., “On Colonial Unknowing.” I use “dispossessive” as a modifier 
based on Veracini’s “dispossessive logic,” which is the structure serving to “uproot and 
destroy the place-based autonomies of Indigenous peoples” (Settler Colonialism, 4). 

32. Saunt, Unworthy Republic, xviii, 318. 
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33. Brooks, “Awikhigawógan,” 265-67 and Our Beloved Kin, 4. For additional ex- 
amples of NAIS and/or Indigenous historiographical methods, including land-based, 
iconic, and embodied forms of record-keeping, see Carroll, Roots of Our Renewal; Cruik- 
shank, “Glaciers”; Echo-Hawk, “Ancient History;” Miller and Riding-In, Native Histo- 
rians Write Back; Silva, "Mo'olelo and Mana.” The collection Sources and Methods in 
Indigenous Studies edited by Anderson and O’Brien is indispensable. 

34. This usage dates to the 1820s (“Art. 2...Mr. Webster”; Yates and Moulton, His- 
tory). “Pre-colonial” is from a later period (“pre-colonial, adj.,” OED Online). 

35. Van Tassel, Recording, 177; 171-79. H.H. Bancroft, Francis Parkman, and Justin 
Winsor in particular relied on the earlier “amateur” work. 

36. The Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia (INAH) was created in 1939 
to manage the holdings of the former Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, Historia y Et- 
nografia. Today, these Indigenous manuscripts are held by the INAH library (Biblioteca 
Nacional de Antropología e Historia or BNAH), not housed with the “Fondo de Ori- 
gen” collection (of “books printed in Europe between 1501 and 1859”) at the Biblioteca 
Nacional de México (“Antecedentes,” Biblioteca Nacional de México. UNAM, Instituto 
de Investigaciones Bibliográficas. https://bnm.iib.unam.mx/index.php/quienes-somos/ 
antecedentes). Recently INAH/BNAH has undertaken a rigorous digitization cam- 
paign of this collection. 

37. Burton, “Introduction,” 7. NAIS scholars have counseled early Americanists to 
confront the sites and sources created “to facilitate scholarship that served national and 
imperial frameworks” (Mt. Pleasant et al., “Methods and Materials,” 416). Kovach spe- 
cifically critiques settler scholars as “adept at ignoring, forgetting, and often reproducing 
the colonial past, when in fact that very complex colonial past influences daily Indige- 
nous life” (Indigenous Methodologies, 13). See also Schweitzer, “Afterlives” and O’Neal, 
“Immemorial.” For a counter example, see Doyle et al., “Indigenization of Knowledge 
Organization.” 

38. Bruchac, “Lost and Found,” 150, 156. 

39. Kauanui, “A Structure.” Coulthard writes of settler colonialism as “structured 
dispossession” (Red Skin, 7). The Indigenous modalities that Cherokee linguist Ellen 
Cushman has explained as necessary to a “decolonial archive” are story, place, meaning, 
and perseverance (“Letters and Characters”). For selected NAIS approaches to decolo- 
nization, see Lonetree, Decolonizing the Museum; O'Neal, “Respect, Recognition, and 
Reciprocity;” Powell, “Protocols for the Treatment of Indigenous Materials;” Schweitzer 
and Henry, Digital Afterlives. 

40. Conn, Historys Shadow, 9. 

41. Delafield, “Propose,” 5, 4. On March 8, 1845, an anonymous writer in New York's 
Latter Day Saints newspaper The Prophet reproduced some of this imagery to argue that 
Aztalan was explained by the Book of Mormon. The writer had excavated there in 1839. 

42. See Beckett, Writing Local History and Swann, “Countryside.” For manuscript 
antiquarianism see Yale, “With Slips.” 
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43. Trigger, Archaeology, 56. Johann Winckelmann demonstrated a technique for 
dating statuary in Geschichte der Kunst des Altertums (1764) by locating their inscrip- 
tions in Classical texts. 

44, For archaeology and Hapsburg collections, see Blix, Paris; Findlen, Early Modern 
Things and Possessing Nature; Miller, “Writing Antiquarianism”; Russo, “Cortés's Ob- 
jects”; Schapp, Discovery of the Past; Spitta, Misplaced Objects. 

45. Trigger, Archaeology, 60. The Accademia Ercolanese di Archeologia began releas- 
ing illustrated volumes of the Herculaneum, Stabiae, and Pompeii artifacts in 1757; 
Le antichita di Ercolano esposte would eventually comprise eight volumes (1757-1792). 

46. Ross argues that "historicism"— "the doctrine that all historical phenomena can 
be understood historically, that all events in time can be explained by prior events in 
historical time”—was not present in history writing in the United States until the 1880s 
(“Historical Consciousness,” 910). For history writing in British North America, see 
Van Tassel, Recording; for New Spain, Florescano, Myth and National Narratives. 

47, Fabian traces the word to its Greek root, “stoppage” (Time and the Other, 4). The 
OED dates its meaning as a “distinctive period” to 1673 (“epoch, n, 2a.,” OED Online). 
According to Chakrabarty, “[i]n the awakening of this sense of anachronism lies the 
beginning of modern historical consciousness” (Provincializing, 238). 

48. Callcott marks a “transition in historical thinking” between the works of William 
Robertson and Edward Gibbon of the 1780s and the “flowering” of literary histories 
in the 1820s and 1830s (History, 20-21). See also Pagden, Fall of Natural Man and 
European Encounter. 

49. Furthermore, settlers’ prioritization of (settler-defined) “civilization” has resulted 
in ancient histories overemphasizing built-up settlements—such as the “cities” at Ca- 
hokia, Canyon de Chelly, Tenochtitlan, or the Classic Maya kingdoms—and deempha- 
sizing the interconnected and interdependent groupings of peoples across the continent. 
This tendency toward isolationism and parochialism is an obstacle in colonial American 
history that the movement toward a “Vast Early America” has meant to address. See Barr 
and Countryman, Contested Spaces; Mt. Pleasant et al., “Methods and Materials,” 421. 

50. Marcocci writes elegantly about the “disharmony of chronology” in sixteenth- 
century Europe and New Spain (“Inventing the Antiquities” 115, 128). 

51. See Blix, Paris. 

52. Franciscans and criollo antiquaries published inventories and compilations such 
as Cortés’s letters and Francisco Hernandez de Toledo’s seventeenth-century herbal (Lo- 
renzana, Historia; Gomez Ortega, Francisci Hernandi). Archbishop Lorenzana’s Cortés 
edition featured illustrations adapted from Indigenous manuscripts with Spanish 
glosses as well as a 1769 map by José Antonio de Alzate y Ramirez. British colonists like 
Cotton Mather, Benjamin Franklin, James Logan, and Thomas Jefferson filled large 
personal and corporate libraries with “antiquities” that included colonial chronicles, 
bills of mortality, treaty council minutes, and bills of sale after the English antiquarian 
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53. “Aborigine, n. and adj.,” OED Online. 

54, American antiquities became major artillery in transatlantic intellectual battles 
after Buffon proposed that America had recently emerged from the oceans and its in- 
habitants only just arrived. See Gerbi, Dispute. 

55. Although the US initially conducted its Indian affairs by treaty and contract, this 
process—which theorhetically recognized Indigenous “aboriginal title”—was expensive. 
On “aboriginal title,” see McNeil, Common Law and Banner, How. 

56. Quoted in Coulthard, “Place,” 79. 

57. Wilson, Research Is Ceremony, 80. 

58. “territory, n.1,” OED Online. 

59. Wolfe, “Settler Colonialism,” 388. The nuance is mine. 

60. Wolfe, “Settler Colonialism,” 388. 

61. Nichols, Theft, 6. 

62. Nichols, Theft, 8. 

63. Indigenous peoples can assert possession (as stewardship and responsibility) and 
nonetheless be stripped of “original possession” or “aboriginal title” by settler states 
(Nichols, Theft, 6). 

64. Simpson, Mohawk, 74. 

65. Territory’s “irreducible element” is sovereignty (Foucault, Security, 11-12, 
20). With the shift from singular sovereign power to the diffused sovereignty of the 
state—according to Foucault—governance shifted from power over territory to power 
over populace. See also Morgensen, “Biopolitics.” 

66. Barker, “Territory,” 31. 

67. See Lipsitz, Possessive Investment; he borrows from Black legal scholar Cheryl 
I. Harris. 

68. Kazanjian, Colonizing Trick, 2, 20. In Marx’s Capital, vol. 1, exchange value dis- 
guises relationships between people as relationships between commodities: the “trick” (I 
prefer Kazanjian’s term taken from David Walker to Marx’s “fetish”) is the disingenuous 
presentation of one thing as another, the disguise. 

69. Speed, "Structures," 784-85; Wolfe, “Land.” 

70. Florescano, Myth, 192. See Gonzalba Aizpuru, “La trampa”; Israel, Race, Class, 
and Politics; Jackson, Race, Caste, and Status; Vinson, Before Mestizaje; Wade, Race and 
Ethnicity. 

71. For archaeology in the Porfiriato, as well as indigenismo after the Mexican Revo- 
lution, see Bueno, Pursuit; Garrigan, Collecting Mexico; Vailant, Ornamental. 

72. MacLachlan and Rodriguez O., Cosmic Race. See also Blackwell, “Indigene- 
ity” 101-2. 

73. Forbes, Aztecas del Norte. 

74. Chorba writes of Mexico’s “mestizophile ideology” (Mexico, 2). See also Miner, 
Creating Aztlan; Peréz-Torres, Mestizaje. 

75. Saldafia-Portillo, Revolutionary Imagination, 292. See also Gabilondo, “Geneal- 
ogía Loewe, Maya or Mestizo; Saldafia-Portillo, “No country.” 
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76. See Dippie, Vanishing; O'Brien, Firsting and Lasting. James Fenimore Cooper's 
novels are paradigmatic of the “lasting” trope’s power. 

77. Byrd, Transit, xxvi. 

78. There is growing scholarship on Blackness and Indigeneity, such as Infante, 
“Magical and Paradigmatic”; King et al., Otherwise Worlds; Leroy, “Black history.” 

79. Basso, Wisdom, 6. 

80. Basso, Wisdom, 6. 

81. Other scholars have suggested “medieval,” “early Modern,” or “ancient” for these 
years. While encompassing the periods when Indigenous ancestors built Mesa Verde, 
Etzanoa, Cahokia, and Tenochtitlan, “distant” does not rely on an urban-centric, civ- 
ilizational hierarchy. “Distant” also avoids associations with Classical antiquity, Euro- 
pean periodization, or Mesoamericanist chronologies that articulate pre-Classic, Clas- 
sic, and post-Classic timelines based on a culture area's "golden age" (i.e., Palenque is a 
Classic-era Maya city because it reached its "height" in the seventh century). I likewise 
avoid "culture area” chronologies that resulted from searching for Moundbuilders (i.e., 
Adena, Hopewell, Oneota, etc.), which tend to emphasize difference over continuity. 

82. Echo-Hawk, “Ancient,” 270, 286, 288. Round writes of “employing a deep time 
perspective” and “recovering the deep time continuum of Native spaces” when writ- 
ing Native history (“Mississippian,” 458, 468). See also Mackenthun and Mucher, 
Decolonizing. 

83. I strive to counteract deterministic temporal terminologies such as “pre-Contact,” 
“pre-Hispanic,” “pre-Columbian,” and especially “prehistoric.” 

84. Simpson, Always Done, 2. 

85. Warrior, People, 182. Multitemporality is conventional in many northern Indig- 
enous teachings—i.e., the time of the Thunderers or Corn Mother—as well as in “Me- 
soamerican” ones (e.g., pre-Sunrise time). 

86. Lyons, X-Marks, 16, 13. 

87. Witgen, Infinity, 33. See also Basso, Wisdom. Non-Native histories, of course, are 
also constructed according to the needs of the present, as Hayden White and Michel de 
Certeau have argued. 

88. Gniadek, “Times of Settler Colonialism”; Kauanui, “A structure, not an event”; 
Wolfe, “Structure and Event.” 

89. Saldaña-Portillo, Indian Given, 9, 6, 3-6. See also Grande, “American Indian 
Geographies.” 

90. Because the Indigenous population is numerically larger in the highlands 
than in central Mexico, Indigenous peoples are perceived to live largely in nonurban, 
non-acculturated areas such as Chiapas or the Yucatán (Bonfil Batalla, México Profundo, 
47). These population percentages, however, obscure the Indigenous communities 
across Mexico's lands and participate in the vanishing discourse of mestizaje, wherein 
indigeneity disappears through cultural admixture and adaptation. In the US, non-Na- 
tives too frequently believe that Indigenous peoples exist(ed) only in some unspecified, 
premodern moment (Deloria, Indians in Unexpected Places). 
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91. Barker, “Territory,” 33. 

92. On the “givenness” of settler colonialism see Rifkin, “Settler common sense.” 

93. I try to emphasize Brooks’s process of “awikhigawógan” (mapping/writing) and 
"ójmowógan" (history-making), which results in “pildowi ójmowógan,” a recursive his- 
tory or cyclical recalling (Our Beloved Kin, 4). 

94. The epigraphs from Indigenous writers are meant as a gesture of relationship and 
responsibility in a book that otherwise focuses on settler histories and where Native 
voices can be hard to hear (Doerfler et al., “Bagijige,” xv.) 

95. Levin Rojo, Return, 2, 39. 

96. See Foucault, Archaeology, especially part 3. In terms of the archive as textual 
and embodied, see González Echevarria, Myth and Archive; Richards, Imperial Archive; 
Taylor, Archive and the Repertoire. 

97. For resurgence, see Simpson, Always Done. 
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1. Warhus, Another America, 28. For Oñate's Plains entrada, see Craddock, Quivira. 

2. Weber, Spanish Frontier, 79; Levin Rojo, Return, 84. 

3. Levin Rojo, Return, 33, 66-68. 

4. This site is currently called Paquimé. 

5. Levin Rojo, Return, 33-34, 40, 61,71. 

6. Weber, Spanish Frontier, 77-87; Levin Rojo, Return, 81-86. 

7. Details from Craddock, Quivira, 5-8, 52, 99, 185-91 and Blakeslee, “Miguel 
Map,” 67-71. 

8. Blakeslee, “Miguel Map,” 70. Under the Spanish “castas” system Indigenous peo- 
ples were categorized in ways that ignored ethnic, geographic, or political differences for 
bureaucratic efficiency: i.e., “indios” (Indigenous people), “mestizos” (people of Indig- 
enous and Spanish heritage), “ladinos” (Hispanicized Indigenous people or mestizos), 
“zambos” (people of Indigenous and African heritage), “indios bárbaros” (“unpacified” 
Indigenous peoples who generally did not live in permanent villages). See Wade, Race 
and Ethnicity and Albero and Gonzalbo Aizpuru, La sociedad novohispana. 

9. Craddock, Quivira, 186; “Mapa diseñado por Miguel, indio de Quivira, en 1602,” 
reproduced in Craddock, Quivira, 206-8. See also Vehik, “Oñate's Expedition." 

10. Correia, Properties of Violence, 15. The map is held in Spain’s Archivo General de 
Indias (mapas y planos, México 50). 

11. See Foreman, “Journal of the Proceedings.” 

12. Cossins, “Missing City”; Benson et al., “Possible Impacts.” 

13. According to the LA Times, “Town leaders are hoping for a UNESCO World 
Heritage site designation” (Kelly, “Archacologists”). 

14. Kelly, “Archaeologists.” 

15. Kelly, “Archaeologists.” See also Russell, “Lost City of Etzanoa Found,” and 
McAdams, “Etzanoa.” 
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16. The Wichita and Affiliated Tribes are involved, to an extent, with the Etzanoa 
Conservancy. See “Department Reports,” Wichita Tribal News, February 2018, 7. 

17. More refers to Sigiienza y Gongora’s “Creole archive,” while Villella calls it the 
“cacique-criollo” archive (More, Baroque Sovereignty, 164-69; Villella, Indigenous 
Elites, 10). See also Higgins, Constructing and Townsend, Annals. 

18. Levin Rojo, Return, 56. 

19. Quoted in Levin Rojo, Return, 123. 

20. Glass, “Boturini Collection.” Anthropologist John B. Glass is responsible for 
“nearly everything we know of Boturini” (Schroeder, “Foreward,” xiii). 

21. He sought the testimonies and documents created two centuries prior to defend 
the ancestry of Isabel Moctezuma (daughter and heir to Motecuhzoma II) and establish 
her encomienda rights (Levin Rojo, Return, 176). Note the Hispanicized spelling of the 
family name. 

22. Levin Rojo, Return, 2. Villella detects a “distinct indigenous role in the creole proj- 
ects to imagine a Mexican nationhood emphasizing native roots” (Indigenous Elites, 4). 

23. For “Mexica,” see León-Portilla, “Los Aztecas” and Lee, “Aztec Triple Alliance” 
as well as my Notes on Terminology. 

24. Lockhart, Nahuas, 22; 14-58. The altepetl is primarily a Nahuatl-speaking peo- 
ples’ arrangement that denotes an ethno-religious-cosmic orientation and forms the 
basis for wide-ranging political arrangements and organization for tribute and labor 
collection (Simpson, Encomienda, 56-64). Both individual and collective identity were 
derived from the altepetl, calpolli—a smaller social unit of extended kin—and its con- 
stituent unit, the tlaxilacalli (Kranz, Tlaxcalan, 9). 

25. See Lee, “Aztec Triple Alliance.” 

26. Rama, Lettered City, 1; 1-16. See also Mundy, Mapping, 1-28. 

27. Gibson, Aztecs, 157-62, 266. 

28. Gibson, Aztec, 224-26, 231-32. See also Simpson, Encomienda and Lockhart, 
“Encomienda.” 

29. Gibson, Aztec, 157-62, 166-93. 

30. Nemser, Race, 102. 

31. Nemser, Race, 21, 58, 59; Lockhart, Nahuas, 44-45. See also Cline, “Civil Con- 
gregations” and Gerhard, “Congregaciones,” 347-48. 

32. Nemser, Race, 56-62. 

33. Weber, Barbaros, 104; Adams, “Embattled,” 206. By the eighteenth century other 
Indigenous groups—such as the Lipan Apaches, who were being pushed out of their 
homelands by Comanches and Comanche allies—became the principle targets of New 
Spanish aggression. 

34. Nemser, Race, 35, 38-29. Nemser argues that this physical consolidation coin- 
cided with the conceptual consolidation of “indio” as a racialized identity (Race, 25-64, 
especially 27, 58-59). 

35. In the case of Nuevo México, Oñate's and his associates’ murderousness had 
created some of those ruins, as had Coronado at “Cibola,” the destroyed Zuni pueblo 
of Hawikuh. 
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36. For European ideas of “barbarians” see Pagden, Fall of Natural Man, 15-26. 

37. López Austin and López Luján, Past, 200. “Chichimecas” were usually repre- 
sented on iconic Nahua records as “dressed in animal skins, carrying bows and arrows, 
[and living] in arid environments symbolized by caves, mesquite trees, and prickly-pear 
and barrel cacti” (López Austin and López Lujan, Past, 201). 

38. Gibson, Aztecs, 10. Nonetheless, some Franciscans compiled “Otomi” grammars 
and vocabularies and worked with Hnáhñu (Otomí) students. Interestingly, “oton- 
cuicatl” (Otomí song) is a form of Nahua poetry (Lastra, Los Otomies). 

39. See Chapter 6 for settlers collecting materials in Maya lands. 

40. Adams, “Embattled,” 206; 206n2. 

41. Similarly, the transformation of “mythic” Toltecs into “heroic” Mexicas was cru- 
cial to the power of the Mexica-Culhua dynasty (Gradie, “Chichimecas,” 69). 

42. Purchas wrote: “The first inhabitants of New Spain were very barbarous and 
savage, which lived only by Hunting, and for this reason were called Chichimecas . . . 
They seeme to have learned the Savage nature of the wilde Beastes, of whom and with 
whom they live. By this meanse it came to passe, that this wilde Mountainous people 
left the best and most fertile part of the Countrey unpeopled, which certaine remote 
Nations possessed, whom they called Navatalcas [Nahuatecas], for their civility. These 
came from those Northerne parts, which now they call New Mexico. The Navatalcas 
paint their beginning and first Territory in manner of Caves (because of their seven 
Tribes) and men coming out of them" (Hakluytus Posthumus, 15: 236). 

43. For other histories of Mesoamerican Indigenous writing practices see Marcus, 
Mesoamerican Writing; Boone, Stories (especially 3-63); Boone and Mignolo, Writing 
without Words; Boone and Urton, Their Way of Writing; Leibsohn, Script and Glyph. 

44, DiCesare, Sweeping, 6-7; Bennett, “Bundles.” 

45. The category of “manuscript” is not formally straightforward in early modern 
European book history either; see Yale, “With Slips.” 

46. Purchas, Hakluytus Posthumus, 15: 305. Another of the “Mexican Bookes” 
likely sent to Charles V by Cortés was the Dresden Codex, which is in fact a Mayan 
text (Thompson, Dresden Codex, 17). Two Nuudzahui (Mixtec) documents, now called 
Codex Vindobonensis Mexicanus I and Codex Zouche-Nuttall, were also likely part of 
that shipment. For objects (and people) displayed in Europe at that time, see Russo, 
Untranslatable Image. 

47. See Glass, “Survey.” 

48. “tlapohualli” Online Nahuatl Dictionary, edited by Stephanie Wood. Wired Hu- 
manities Projects, 2020. https://nahuatl.uoregon.edu/content/tlapohualli. 

49. Mexica documents relating to time and history came in many forms, but Europe- 
ans largely assumed they were only round. An excellent example is Calendario Mexicano, 
Veytia no. 7 (c. 1701-1720) at INAH. 

50. Purchas, Hakluytus Posthumus, 15: 369, 418-20. The c. 1540s-1550s manuscript 
is now housed at Oxford’s Bodleian Library. Bleichmar has suggested that Purchas’s 
reproduction “may well be the single most reproduced non-Western manuscript in early 
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modern publications” (“History,” 696). See also Bleichmar, “Painting.” For circulation, 
see Alpert-Abrams, “Unreadable Books,” 82-88. 

51. Motolinía wrote of the xiuhtlapohualli (year-count book) used in Tenochtitlan 
and described the New Fire ceremony (Elson and Smith, “Archaeological deposits,” 158). 
See also Townsend, Annals. 

52. Acosta, History of the Indies, 331, 331-33. 

53. Mendieta and Sahagún quoted in DiCesare, Sweeping, 9. 

54. DiCesare, Sweeping, 7-9. See also Boone and Mignolo, Writing without Words. 

55. Townsend, Fifth Sun, 9. 

56. For Mexica time, see Levin-Rojo, Return, 254-55n104, and Townsend, Annals, 
4-6. For another “calendar account” see Kruell, “Algunas precisions,” 142-44, 158. 

57. “Calli” (house) is signified by a mound-like sign (see Figure 6) that evokes the join- 
ing of “tepetl” (mountain) and "atl" (water). Different from the Sky or Below Worlds, 
this is the Water-and-Earth middle space of human life (See Carrasco, Religions, 70). For 
“altepetl” as sacred mound structures, see Megged, Social Memory, 154. 

58. See Umberger, “Notions.” While some feasts and celebrations must occur on cer- 
tain days, moveable feasts “occur on dates with particular cosmic resonance” (Umberger, 
“Notions,” 96). 

59. Kruell has traced the confusion over Nahuatl terms to choices made by Leén y 
Gama (“Algunas precisions,” 148-49, 159). 

60. The Tlatelolco colegio was built on a former calmecac and served many of the 
same students (Calneck, “Calmecac,” 170, 169). A multilingual ethnographic project 
by students from Tlatelolco led by Fray Bernardino de Sahagún in the 1550s-1570s has 
proved to be the most complete archive of this period. 

61. Duran and Torquemada also collected oral testimony and consulted Indigenous 
scholars, amassing a large “Indian” archive. The writings of Fray Andrés de Olmas, Mo- 
tolinia, and Sahagun are believed to contain the earliest translated Indigenous sources 
(Douglas, Palace, 7). See also Townsend, Annals and Higgins, Constructing. 

62. For “pictorial” texts produced by Nahua scribes I use the term “iconic” to empha- 
size the communicative—rather than verisimilar—aspects of the script. 

63. Florescano, Myth, 185, See also Mundy, Mapping, 61-89; Schwaller, “Brothers”; 
McDonough, Learned Ones; Townsend, Annals. 

64. Douglas, Palace, 6, 12. 

65. The pueblos retained some autonomy through the cacicazgo (Indigenous governor- 
ship system) but were still obliged to pay tribute to the Crown (Lockhart, Nahuas, 22). 

66. The Mapa de Oztoticpac depicts lands Ixtlilxóchitl I may have given to Don Carlos 
Chichimecatecatl of Texcoco in 1539; it was likely made by the historian Ixtlilxóchitl's 
sons to reclaim the lands (“The Oztoticpac lands map.” [1540] Library of Congress 
Geography and Map Division. https://www.loc.gov/item/88690436/). 

67. In exchange for Sigiienza’s help Juan de Alva Ixtlilxóchitl gave him his father’s 
library (Brading, First America, 365; More, Baroque Sovereignty, 154, 155-57). 

68. Florescano, Myth, 185; Douglas, Palace, 6. 
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69. The Crónica Mexicayotl (c. 1598) by Alvarado Tezozómoc, grandson of Mote- 
cuhzoma Xocoyoltzin, is a bilingual account of the Mexica ruling lineage through the 
early Spanish period. It is now at the National Library of France (BNF), along with 
Muñoz Camargo’s Historia de Tlaxcala. See Higgins, Constructing; Velazco, Visiones de 
Anáhuac; Ward, “Emerging Notion.” 

70. The name used by Ixtlilxóchitl —whose ancestor Fernando Ixtlilxóchitl II had 
allied with Cortés— recalls his dual Mexica and Spanish nobility. See Brian, Native Ar- 
chive and Brokaw and Lee, [xtlilxóchitl and His Legacy. 

71. Schroeder, Chimalpahin, 27-30, 27; Lockhart et al., Annals of His Time, 11. 

72. Levin, Return, 117. 

73. Villella, Indigenous Elites, 19. 

7Á. The earliest extant post-invasion Nahua iconic texts are those used to make pat- 
rimonial land claims in the Indian Courts (Douglas, Palace, 7). 

75. Yannakakis, [n-Between, 14, 30. For the first few decades of colonial rule Indige- 
nous residents had exceptional access to the courts. See Ruiz Medrano et al., Reshaping 
and Ruiz Medrano, Indigenous Communities, 2. 

76. Ruiz Medrano, Indigenous Communities, 96—98; Villella, Indigenous Elites, 9, 10. 

77. Ruiz Medrano, Indigenous Communities, 31-32. 

78. Lockhart, Nahuas, 149. 

79. Lockhart, Nahuas, 149. 

80. Douglas, Palace, 5; Boone, Stories, 248. The provenance of these anonymously 
authored mapas is based on their appearance (Navarrete, “Aztlan to Mexico). 

81. Ruiz Medrano, Indigenous Communities, 13-14. 

82. Lockhart, Nahuas, 362. 

83. Lockhart, Nahuas, 353, 355. For “questions of land or houses” even mainly alpha- 
betic documents rely on iconic script and stylistic conventions to represent land (i.e., 
they include line drawings, rectangular-shaped plots, household name glyphs). 

84. Indigenous communities continued to produce records to navigate the legal land- 
scape through the nineteenth century. The Tlaxcalan case is the most well known: see 
Martinez Baracs, Tlaxcala; Portillo, Fuero indio. For the Mixteca region, see Menegus, 
La Mixteca Baja, and “Cacicazgos y republicas.” 

85. The Mapa de Ecatepec-Huitziltepec (Codex Quetalecatzin), which had likely been in 
the possession of Sigüenza and is now at the Library of Congress, is an excellent example 
ofa mapa made to preserve colonial-era land claims. It depicts the de León family geneal- 
ogy and their descent from Lord-11 Quetzalecatzin (Hessler, “Codex Quetzalecatzin”). 

86. Townsend, Fifth Sun, 155-79; Flint, “Treason or Travesty.” 

87. Lockhart, Nahuas, 1, 10; Douglas, Palace 6, 8; Florescano, Myth, 195n30. 

88. See Brading, First America, 363, 366-67. 

89. More, Baroque Sovereignty, 56; Villella, Indigenous Elite, 3. For changes in recep- 
tion, see Cañizares-Esguerra, How to Write, 60-129. 

90. Nemser, Race, 101-7. C.f. Pagden, Spanish, 97. 

91. More, Baroque Sovereignty, 149-50. See also Peraza-Rugeley, Llamenme el mexi- 
cano. Sigüenza saved the viceregal archives from destruction during the 1692 uprisings, 
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after which he became official geographer and mapped Pensacola Bay in 1693 (More, 
Baroque Sovereignty, 158-201; 243). 

92. Clavigero, History of Mexico, xxii. This translation is henceforth cited as “Clavi- 
jero, 1787.” 

93. Nemser, "Archaeology," 204; Pagden, Spanish, 93-97. Sigüenza also tried to link 
ancient Mexico to St. Thomas the Apostle (More, Baroque Sovereignty, 77). 

94. Lockhart et al., Annals of His Time, 12; Burrus, “Clavigero,” 63. Villella argues 
that the Sigiienza-Boturini collection initiated a “new era” in “creole historiography” 
(Indigenous Elites, 267). 

95. More, Baroque Sovereignty, 147, 156; Schavelzon, “La primera excavación”; Brad- 
ing, First America, 363-67. He also included an engraving of a manuscript described as 
“the road the antient Mexicans travell’d when they came from the Mountains to inhabit 
the Lake, call'd at present of Mexico,” copied from the Mapa Sigüenza. On the Mapa 
Sigúenza, see Castañeda de la Paz, Pintura. 

96. Boturini, Idea, 169. New General History is a 2015 English translation of Boturi- 
ni's 1746 Idea. In subsequent citations, New refers to the 2015 English translation and 
Idea the 1746 Spanish original. Doña Manuela de Oca Silva y Moctezuma engaged 
Boturini to collect the unpaid monies on her behalf (Schroeder, “Foreword,” xii; Poole, 
“Introduction,” 4). These patrimonial lands still technically belong to the family 
(Gonzalez Acosta, “Los herederos,” 152) 

97. Boturini only completed one volume of his Historia general de la América septen- 
trional, in 1749, which remained unpublished until 1948 (Poole, “Introduction,” 8). 

98. “Monumento,” Terrerros y Pando, Diccionario, 2: 646: “Las piezas, 6 especies de 
historias, que nos han quedado de los antiguos, acerca de los sucesos pasados.” 

99. Boturini, New, 62-63. 

100. Boturini, New, 147, 146-47. 

101. “Mapa,” Diccionario de Autoridades, 4: 493: “Qualquiera cosa sobresaliente y 
bizarra en su línea.” 

102. Poole, “Select Glossary,” 17. 

103. Boturini, Idea, 41, 42. 

104. Boturini, New, 214. Screenfolds such as this were reminiscent of “books” to Eu- 
ropeans, and therefore, were regularly identified as “codices.” The Codex Boturini covers 
the period 1168-1355 CE (Aguilar-Moreno, Handbook, 267-68). 

105. Boturini, New, 214. His collection comprised eighteen mapas, fourteen manu- 
scripts “by Indian authors,” and various “sueltos” (Boturini, New, 214-21). Clavijero (and 
later Josiah Priest) would reproduce details from Gemelli’s Mapa Sigtienza engraving. 

106. This is held at INAH’s Biblioteca Nacional de Antropología e Historia (BNAH). 

107. This is held at the BNAH. 

108. Now called “Plano parcial de la Ciudad de México,” it is at the BNAH. See 
Mundy, Death, 77-79. 

109. Boturini, New, 216. This depicts an area largely dominated by private landhold- 
ers. Altepetl land was managed at the level of the calpolli; the tlatoani typically deter- 
mined the calpolli tasks (Lockhart, Nahuas, 16-19, 43-44; 142-76). 
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110. Mundy, Death, 77. Other mapas that depicted “ancestral lands of different 
lords” and the “lands won in war” performed multiple functions as well (Boturini, New, 
215, 216). 

111. Boturini, New, 123, 128. 

112. Boturini, New, 67. This kind of temporality was not altogether unfamiliar to 
Spanish scholars: medieval Christianity, after all, had set the world into six ages, each 
roughly divided into millennia, and their yearly calendars also revolved around days 
devoted to saints and specific—and sometimes moveable—feasts. 

113. Boturini, New, 62-63, 65. 

114. Boturini must have been concerned because he wrote a disclaimer to reassure 
the Inquisitors: “Although on the occasion of writing this Idea of a History, I have had 
to meditate on the secret and scientific plans of the Indians and to use . . . their own 
concepts in order to explain it, nevertheless, I am so far from separating myself in the 
least way from the purity of the Catholic religion, in which I was born, that rather lam 
prepared to die for it” (New, 58). 

115. For descriptions of these materials, see Townsend, Fifth Sun, 215-31 and Annals. 
In addition to Nahua documents, Boturini collected Hnahfu (Otomí) and possibly 
Matlatzinca and Hñatho (Mazahua) mapas. He lamented not collecting Purépecha ma- 
terials from Michoacán (Boturini, New, 227). 

116. Boturini, New, 209. 

117. Cañizares-Esguerra, How to Write, 148. On the “reliability” of Indigenous 
sources to Europeans, see More, Baroque Sovereignty, 90 and Cañizares-Esguerra, How 
to Write, 60-129. 

118. More, Baroque Sovereignty, 257. 

119. Mignolo, Darker Side. 

120. Carrasco, Religions, 14-15. 

121. Cañizares-Esguerra, How to Write, 130-203. 

122. On the “subjectivity of seeing” the Virgin see Favrot Peterson, Visualizing Gua- 
dalupe, x, 10, 259-274). See also Conover, “Reassessing,” 256, 254, 272-73. 

123. Cañizares-Esguerra, How to Write, 136-137. 

124. Boturini, Idea. These were Indigenous-authored “manuscritos” written in alpha- 
betic Nahuatl, Otomita, or Spanish as well as iconic mapas (Boturini, New, 209, 20917). 

125. With the neoclassical vogue came a renewed interest in the “Museum” as a space 
intended for the Muses and their related arts. By extension, “museum” came to signify 
the diverse objects gathered within such a place and often served as a synonym for “col- 
lection” (cf. “museum, n., la; 2a, b. OED Online). Boturini's collection is a museum 
because it is a diverse collection of Indigenous historical materials gathered with the 
approval of the Muses (Boturini, New, 43). 

126. Boturini’s museum was explicitly devoted to “Indian History” rather than the 
“Historic Indian” (so “Indian” modifies “Historical Museum”). He also held a small 
collection of artifacts, some perhaps from Teotihuacan (New, 97-98). 

127. Burrus, “Clavigero,” 69; Glass, Boturini in Spain, 155, 24; Cañizares-Esguerra, 
How to Write, 300. 
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128. For Boturini’s interpretive accomplishments, see Cañizares-Esguerra, How to 
Write, 133-55. 

129. See Endfield, “Pinturas” and Yannakakis, “Witnesses.” 

130. The historical tendency to consider disease the primary genocidal agent removes 
attention from enslavement and violence. 

131. See Schroeder, Pax Colonial. 

132. Boturini, New, 203, 229. 

133. Boturini, Idea, 260. 

134. Boturini, New, 199. 

135. Boturini, New, 63. 

136. Boturini, New, 63. 

137. Boturini, New, 65. Douglas, Palace, 14. 

138. Boturini, New, 159. 

139. Boone, “Aztec Pictorial Histories,” 52-53, 70. Boone uses “cartographic history” 
to describe Mexica origin histories (Boone, Cycles, 49-51; Stories, 61). See also Mundy, 
“Mesoamerican Cartography.” 

140. The first arrival of the Nahua ancestors on the American continent “is depicted 
at the town of Culhuacan, which means the town of the serpent, which is the first on the 
continent” (Boturini, New, 167). 

141. Boturini, New, 156; López Austin and López Lujan, Past, 200, 202. 

142. This was also how he viewed the Casas Grandes ruins. See Boturini, New, 
221n25, and Ives, “Reconstruction.” 

143. Boturini, New, 214. 

144. Boturini, New, 156. 

145. Boturini, New, 178, 180. 

146. Boturini, New, 175. 

147. Boturini, New, 180. This group “set out from the remote areas toward Michoacan 
and penetrated the lands of the Toltecs, founding the 'Chichimeca empire” (Boturini, 
New, 180). Boturini is careful to distinguish between the “settled Chichimeca nation” 
and the “nomadic Chichimecas who... make continuous raids against peaceful Indians 
[‘indios de paz’] and Spaniards” (amplifying the connotation of barbarism with a men- 
tion of cannibalism) (New, 180). 

148. Boturini, New, 181; Gradie, “Chichimecas,” 69. 

149. López Austin and López Luján, Past, 202. 

150. Gradie, “Chichimecas,” 69. 

151. Boturini, New, 183. 

152. The people of Xicalanco, historically Nahuatl speakers, are from Isla del Car- 
men, Campeche, a Maya-Nahua contact zone. 

153. Park, “Spanish Indian Policy,” 327. 

154. Weber, Bárbaros, 92. 

155. See Blackhawk, Violence, 16-54 and Hämäläinen, Conquest, 68-140. 

156. Boturini, New, 221. Boturini mentioned possessing Kino’s original “daily ac- 
counts . . . of the discovery of the Rio Grande, adjacent to the Sea of California, and 
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of the peaceful state of the provinces of Pimería and Sonora” as well as an unpublished 
manuscript by Captain Juan Mateo Manje, who had been on expeditions in Sonora in 
the early 1700s. 

157. Boturini, New, 167. 

158. While Boturini’s predecessors were under the presumption that Indigenous 
writings were historical records—albeit ones difficult to understand—his succes- 
sors believed the documents merely demonstrated the capacities of their creators 
(Cañizares-Esguerra, How to Write, 63). In this shift, Cañizares-Esguerra detects a 
“major change in European perception of the reliability of non-alphabetical scripts in 
keeping historical records” (How to Write, 60). 

159. By 1786, Gálvez's Instrucciones for achieving "Indian control” called for an 
extensive system of forced relocation onto “establecimientos” (reservations) and the 
concerted destruction of cultural specificity through vicious campaigns of “Hispanici- 
zation” (Park, “Spanish,” 330, 341, 340; Weber, Bárbaros, 156-59; Moorhead, Apache 
Frontier, 125,229 and “Deportation,” 205, 212; Babcock, Apache, 61, 2). Galvez argued 
that the “nomadic” Apache and other “indios bárbaros” needed to Hispanicize or face 
annihilation (Babcock, Apache, 8). 

160. After attempting to shut down Wazhazhe (Osage) trade outlets and arm Caddoes 
and Wichitas, Spain began encouraging the relocation of allied Native groups (Rollings, 
Osage, 10, 185; McEnroe, Colony, 39-40; 22-56; Park, “Spanish,” 338, 336). Spain also 
actively cultivated Miami, Lenape, Shawnee, Cherokee, and Chickasaw groups to act as 
buffers between itself and the Osage as well as the British (and later American) colonies, 
looking to eastern Native peoples—as it had to Tlaxcalans and other Nahuas in earlier 
times—as allied “vassal” polities to pit against “barbarous” enemies (Rollings, Osage, 12, 
186; Morrow, “William Gilliss,” 20-21). 

161. Babcock, Apache, 62. 

162. Teodoro de Croix encouraged Spanish agents to make alliances against the Lipan 
Apaches who, proclaimed the new viceroy Bernardo de Gálvez (nephew of José), “are our real 
enemies in the Provincias Internas” (Park, “Spanish,” 335, 337; Gálvez, Instructions, 197). 

163. Although the Crown ordered a cease to outright offensives in 1779—as its 
military powers were being absorbed by the Anglo-American war with Britain—indi- 
vidual governors and agents continued to encourage anti-Apache alliances and launch 
anti-Apache attacks (Park, “Spanish,” 336). 

164. Park, “Spanish,” 330. Weber, Bárbaros, 146-51. The uprising in Michoacán from 
1766-1767, for example, Spain ruthlessly crushed (Gutiérrez Cruz, “Granados,” 290). 

165. See Gutiérrez Cruz, “Granados,” 288, 292, 295. 

166. Granados y Gálvez, Tardes Americanas 1, 56. 

167. See Blackhawk, Violence; Delay, War; Hämäläinen, Comanche Empire. Most 
continued to live as the equestrian rulers of Kónitsaahii gokíyaa (Gran Apachería), 
which overlapped Comanchería. In the eighteenth century, these comprised the spaces 
that are currently Texas, New Mexico, eastern Arizona, and portions of Coahuila, 
Nueva Viscaya, and Sonora (Babcock, Apache, 5). 

168. Cañizares-Esguerra, How to Write, 132, 173. 
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169. Winterer, Enlightenments, 78, 82, 84, 86. In his History of America, William 
Robertson returned to what original sources he could: studying not only sixteenth-cen- 
tury publications—most notably Purchas’s reproduction of the Codex Mendoza—but 
also arranging to have new copies made from originals in Rome and Berlin (Winterer, 
Enlightenments, 76-88). 

170. Robertson, History, 2: 484. 

171. Almeida, Reimagining, 20. It was banned in Spanish America. 

172. Nemser, “Eviction,” 131; 131-32. 

173. Muñoz, Historia, 1: xlviii-xlx. See also Catálogo Muñoz; Slade, “Enlightened” 
and “Imperial,” and Nemser, “Eviction.” 

174. Muñoz, Historia, 1: xlviii-xlx. 

175. Muñoz Historia, 1: vi-vii. 

176. In fact, his volume contained nothing of ancient American history, which he 
deemed unnecessary because, “it does not appear that any of them [Indigenous Amer- 
icans] ever attained to a sufficient number of general and abstract ideas, or scarce ever 
tasted the blessings of a tranquil government, so as to rise from that depth of obscurity 
to the light of true knowledge" (Muñoz, Historia, 1: 76). 

177. Clavigero, 1787, xxx. 

178. They were kept in the Real Caja from 1743-1745 then held at the university. In 1787 
they were transferred to the Convento de San Francisco in preparation for their passage to 
Spain, but some were waylaid in Veracruz (Cañizares-Esguerra, How to Write, 136-37). 

179. In Italy, he was in the company of other exiled criollos such as Abate Juan Ignacio 
Molina and Juan Pablo Viscardo y Guzman (Almeida, Reimagining, 33). See Reynoso, 
Clavigero. 

180. Clavigero, 1787, xxiv, xxviii-xxiv. He consulted materials at the university as 
well as the Vatican libraries and the archives in Hapsburg Vienna. The Vatican library 
houses, among others, the Codex Borgia, Codex Rios, Codex Vaticanus B, and Codex 
Mexicanus 1. The Codex Cospi (formerly held in the Museo Cospiano) is now at the 
University of Bologna. 

181. The English title omits “antiquity,” giving it a different temporal signification. 
The German Geschichte von Mexico (Leipzig, 1789-1790) does the same. A Spanish 
translation was published in London in 1826 and Mexico City in 1844. 

182. Quoted in Almeida, Reimagining, 40, 49. The Italian version was first noticed 
in Britain’s Critical Review of July 1781. 

183. Robertson, History, 2: xx; Cañizares-Esguerra, How to Write, 235-36. Clavijero's 
premature death in 1787 precluded a response. 

184. Clavigero, 1787, vii. 

185. Clavigero, 1787, vii. 

186. Clavigero, 1787, xvii. 

187. Clavigero, 1787, xxxi. See Pagden, Spanish, 101-16; Almeida, Reimagining, 23; 
Winterer, Enlightenments, 89. 

188. By routinely referring to the years before and including the era of the Triple 


Alliance as “ancient,” Clavijero emphasized “antiquity” as a political (i.e., the time 
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before Spanish rule) rather than temporal category. For Clavijero, “ancient” history was 
Nahua-specific. Periodizing this history in the same way as that of Greece and Rome was 
an act of American equality. 

189. Clavigero, 1787, xvii. 

190. On European timelines, the “ancient” period occurred before the fifth century, 
while later events are “modern” (or “medieval”). “Ancient history” also means “early in 
the world’s history,” although in the eighteenth century it tended to reference the time 
before the fall of Rome (“ancient history, n," OED Online). See also “modern, adj.”: 
“Characteristic of the present time, or the time of writing.” 

191. He signaled by name, for example, his use of a “History of the Conquest” written 
by Taddeo de Niza, “a noble Indian of Tlascala,” as well as those “Historical Commen- 
taries” written “in the Mexican language” by Gabriel d’Ayala, “a noble Indian of Tex- 
cuco” (Clavigero, 1787, xvii). 

192. See chapter ten of Veytias História Indiana de México (1836) and 
Cañizares-Esguerra, How to Write, 204-65. 

193. Boturini, New, 63. 

194. Clavigero, 1787, 112. Although Clavijero’s reliance on iconic manuscripts is 
rarely announced, it is implied when he discusses altepetl names, as in the examples of 
Colhuacan and Tlatilolco (1787, 121, 121m, 124). 

195. Clavigero, 1787, xxii; 112. See Kirchhoff, “Aztlan” and Garcia-Zambrano, “An- 
cestral Rituals.” 

196. The word is a demonym for “Aztlan,” written in alphabetic Nahuatl underneath 
the calli in the Codex Aubin and also featuring in the Codex Azcatitlan (as “Ascatilta”). 
The synonymous usage of “Azteca” for “Mexican” is retained in English; in fact, “Azteca” 
was first introduced into the English language in this context (“Aztec, n. and adj.,” OED 
Online). “Azteca” does not appear in the Spanish Royal Academy’s dictionary until 1884. 

197. Clavigero, 1787, 124. The terms are often grouped, revealing their synonymous 
relationship, as in “Aztechi o Messicanai”; “Messicani o Aztechi”; “Aztechi, ovvero Mes- 
sicani” (Clavigero, 1787, 10, 24a, 124). He uses “Aztechi” to name the “Mexican” people 
thirteen times. 

198. Clavigero, 1787, xxiv. 

199. Confusingly, he described having “acquired the Mexican language [Nahuatl]" 
and “conversed with the Mexicans,” which could mean any Nahuas or any Mexico City 
residents (Clavigero, 1787, vii). 

200. The presidial line recognized the de facto frontier between Spanish and Indige- 
nous lands, even if the Crown claimed sovereignty north of it. 

201. Clavijero, 1787, 114, 115£. When Clavijero elaborates the migration route through 
“Pimeria,” he apologizes for a relative dearth of information on the “Casas Grandes,” 
writing: “We should wish to have a plan of their form and dimensions; but now it would 
be very difficult to be obtained, the whole of that country being depopulated by the furi- 
ous incursions of the Apachas and other barbarous nations” (1787, 114, 115f.) 
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202. Clavigero, 1787, 112. 

203. Clavigero, 1787, 112d. See Ives, “Reconstruction”; Kino, Kino’s Historical Mem- 
oir; Burrus, Kino. Kino's 1701 map first appeared in the Jesuit Relations in 1705 and 
Philosophical Transactions in 1708. 

204. Boturini, New, 214. 

205. Clavigero, 1787, 114-15. See Ives, “Reconstruction.” Robertson also included in- 
formation about “Casas Grandes” (now called Paquimé) located at “lat. N 30. 46 longit. 
258. 24. From the Island of Teneriffe, or 460 leagues NNW from Mexico” (Robertson, 
History, 2: 484). The ancestral desert-dwelling peoples who built and lived at Paquimé 
are conventionally, but mistakenly, referred to as *Hohokum"; their descendants live 
among O’odham, Hopi, and Zuni communities. See Hinsley and Wilcox, “Arizona’s 
First Sacred Site.” Boturini and Clavijero identified “Casas Grandes” (Paquimé) as a 
Mexica site due to the “earthen pots, dishes, and jars, and little looking-glasses of the 
stone Itztli [obsidian]” there (Clavigero, 1787, 114-15). 

206. Clavigero, 1787, 115. Boturini believed “Case grandi” to be unlike the settle- 
ments of nearby Indigenous peoples, by which he presumably meant Pueblo and ances- 
tral Puebloan dwellings. 

207. The Franciscan mission town built in 1580 was destroyed and reestablished 
a century later. The military base there was a center of conflict and negotiation with 
Apache and other Indigenous groups. For more on the anti-Apache campaign, see Quin- 
tero Saravia, Bernardo de Gálvez, 21-61 

208. Clavigero, 1787, 115. Clavijero identifies this as Culicán, then in Nueva Galicia 
(1787, 1146). 

209. Clavigero, 1787, 116. He identifies trenches near Nayarit not as Mexica but as 
“made by the Cor[a] [náayerite], to defend themselves from the Mexicans in their route 
from Huicilhuacan to Chicomoztoc” (1787, 115). 

210. Clavigero, 1787, 115; 115-16. 

211. Quoted in Williams, Madoc, 15. 


Chapter 2 


1. Belknap [Varenius, pseud.], “Thoughts,” 7-8. The pseudonym alluded to Bernhard 
Varenius, author of Geographia generalis (1650). Belknap would found the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society in 1791. 

2. Belknap, “Thoughts,” 7-8. On eighteenth-century humoral and environmental 
thinking see Parrish, Curiosity, 78-79; Lafleur, Natural History, 4-5, 32-62. On Jeffer- 
son and the environment see Chiles, Transformable, 64-106; Pamela Regis, Describing 
Early America, 79-105. 

3. See Gerbi, Dispute and Pratt, Imperial Eyes. 

4. Belknap, “Thoughts,” 8. 
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5. Belknap, “Thoughts,” 8. 

6. Belknap draws from Samuel Stanhope Smith’s 1787 essay and Blumenbach’s con- 
tinental race theory, on which see Horsman, Race, 98-157; Stanton, Leopard s Spots; 
Jordan, White over Black; Dain, Hideous Monster. On natural history and race see Mey- 
ers and Pritchard, Empires Nature; Schiebinger and Swan, Colonial Botany; Winterer, 
Enlightenments; Parrish, American Curiosity; Murphy, “Translating”; lannini, Fatal 
Revolutions; Strang, Frontiers of Science. 

7. Hill's argument for the centrality of husbandry to whiteness has profoundly af- 
fected my thinking (“Blood”). See also Martinez-San Miguel and Arias, Routledge 
Companion. 

8. Belknap, “Thoughts,” 8. 

9. Webster, “Letter 1,” 11. 

10. McClure, Diary, 92. A devotee of Eleazer Wheelock, McClure directed Moor's 
Charity School and went to Oneida with Joseph Johnson (Peters, Diary, v). From 1743- 
1758 Chiningue (Logstown, Pennsylvania) was an intertribal village and trading post 
(Tanner, Atlas, 41, 44, 47). 

11. McClure, Diary, 91-92. In 1772 Joseph Tomlinson Jr.—a slave-owning Mary- 
lander who claimed four hundred acres on the Virginia side of the Ohio River—found 
he had built his stockade cabin (which he called Fort Tomlinson) only a stone's throw 
away from a sixty-foot-tall mound (Fenton, Fruitful Valley, 8-9, 19). The family evacu- 
ated in 1777 but returned in 1784. 

12. Cresswell, Journal, 71; Delf, Mammoth Mound, 10. 
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Ayer 500 A105.B22 1834). 

241. The green line stops in Veracruz and the blue in Oaxaca; the red line stretches 
from Mexico City to the far side of “Chiapa” that was in the Kingdom of Guatemala 
when Dupaix visited. 

242. E.g., the incorporation of hieroglyphs into both of the Spanish-language trans- 
lations of Prescott's History published in Mexico City from 1844-1846 (Achim, “Na- 
tional Museum,” 21). 

243. The relative abundance of elite-focused visual iconography in Maya sculpture 
and painting led nineteenth-century foreign archaeologists to valorize the relative “com- 
plexity" of Maya society (i.e., hierarchized) vis-à-vis their apparently "inferior" Nahua 
counterparts (Matthew, Conquest, 27). This would reverse during the Caste War. 

244. The scholarship on the Caste War is vast: for a start see Rugeley, Maya Wars, 
and Joseph, "United States." 

245. Decolonial Atlas, “The great cities of Maya Civilization..." Facebook. April 30,2018. 
https://www.facebook.com/decolonialatlas/photos/pb.371492386351172.-2207520000 
.1525989549./992787127555025/?type-3&theater. 

246. The post was notably critiqued by Indigenous anthropologist and activist Juli- 
ana K'abal-Xok Willars. 

247. Mucher, "Collecting," 27n11. 

248. Ortega, “Monroismo,” 55. 

249. For the racial politics at play, see Kazanjian, Colonizing. 


Epilogue 


1. Byrd, Transit, 148. Byrd writes that the figure of the “enemy Indian" has served as 
the "transit of empire" for the United States, which is to say, has facilitated US impe- 
rial conquest. 

2. Morton, Crania Americana, 149n. On Morton see Achim “Skulls and Idols,” 23- 
44 and Fabien, Skull Collectors. 

3. Achim, Idols, 178 and “National Museum,” 21. 

4. For this history and the cultural legacy of the war, see Johannsen, To the Halls. 

5. Calhoun, Papers, 25: 64. 

6. “We have conquered many of the neighboring tribes of Indians, but we never 
thought of holding them in subjection— never of incorporating them into our Union. 
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They have either been left as an independent people among us, or been driven into the 
forests” (Calhoun, Papers, 25: 64). 

7. Mesa Verde Voices Podcast, 4.5: “Where Did They Go?” 2021. https://www 
.mesaverdevoices.org/wheredidtheygo 

8. Thompson, Centeola; Snead, Ruins and Rivals, 7. 

9. Hardacre, “Clif£Dwellers.” 

10. Rothman, Preserving, 18, 19, 22, 23; Snead, Ruins and Rivals, 3-64. 

11. Hardacre, “Clif£Dwellers.” 

12. “An act for the preservation of American antiquities,” June 8, 1906, 34 Stat. 225. 

13. Rothman, Preserving, 233-34. 

14. Act of June 8, 1906, ch. 3060, Stat. 225. 

15. “An Act Creating Mesa Verde National Park,” 29 June 1906. 34 Stat. 616. Sellers, 
“Very Large,” 299-300. See also Noble, Legacy of Distrust. 

16. Palacios, Maquinaciones neoyorquinas. In Mexico legislation protecting antiq- 
uities stretched back to 1827—and earlier if Crown prohibitions are considered—al- 
though these laws were unevenly enforced. See also Bueno, Pursuit. 

17. E.g., Craig Childs, House of Rain (2008); David E. Stuart, Anasazi America 
(2014); Gustaf Nordenskiold, Cliff Dwellers of Mesa Verde ([1893] 1990). 

18. McPharson, Viewing the Ancestors, 16. According to a sensationalist headline in 
a 2015 article in Nature, “nearly 30,000 people disappeared” from the Four Corners 
region in the mid-1200s, which was the “greatest vanishing act in prehistoric America” 
(Monastersky, “Greatest Vanishing Act”). 

19. Mesa Verde Voices Podcast, 4.5: “Where Did They Go?” 2021. https://www.me- 
saverdevoices.org/wheredidtheygo. 

20. See National Park Service and American Indians, Alaska Natives and Native 
Hawaiians: Excerpts and identified sections from Management Policies (2008). https:// 
www.nps.gov/history/tribes/documents/npsmanagementpolicy.pdf. 

21. Andrews, “The President Stole Your Land”; Pinsker, “Patagonia, REI.” 

22. White House, “Presidential Proclamation Modifying the Bears Ears National 
Monument,” December 4, 2017. https://www.whitehouse.gov/presidential-actions/ 
presidential-proclamation-modifying-bears-ears-national-monument. 

23. Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report, 2: 151. 

24. Quoted in Saunt, Unworthy Republic, 102; 101-2. Until 1857, most of the objects 
that Poinsett hoped to protect were housed at the APS or Peale’s Philadelphia Museum. 
Afterward, collections resulting from exploring expeditions—particularly the Wilkes 
squadron—came under the Smithsonian’s purview (Annual Report, 2: 121). 

25. “List of Donations to the National Institute, November 14, 1842,” National In- 
stitute Accession Records, 1840-1848, SNRU007058. Smithsonian Institute Archives. 
The temple fragments are not attributed, but I have reason to believe they came from 
Stephens (Yucatan, 2: 179). See also Record Unit 7084, William Henry Holmes Papers, 
Image No. SIA2011-2772. Smithsonian Institution Archives. 
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26. Achim, Idols, 171-209, esp. 174-76. In 1857 the Mexican National Museum pro- 
duced a new inventory and catalog with lithographs showing some of the objects. On 
the Smithsonian in Central America, see Barnhart, Squier. 

27. Associated Press, “Clemson to strip name”; Campbell and Opilo, “Christopher 
Columbus statue”; Suliman and Diogo Mateus, “Statue of Christopher Columbus.” 

28. Bruno, “Tribe Says Border-Wall.” 

29. “Reclaiming Power and Place: The Final Report of the National Inquiry into 
Missing and Murdered Indigenous Women and Girls,” National Inquiry into Missing 
and Murdered Indigenous Women and Girls. https: //www.mmiwg-ffada.ca/. 

30. Nelson, “This land.” 

31. See, for example, Devereaux, “We are still here” and “Welcome Water Protectors,” 
Honor the Earth, https://www.honorearth.org/welcome_water_protectors. 

32. In 2017, the AGN in Mexico celebrated its 225th anniversary (1792-2017), its web- 
site interestingly dating the national archive's creation prior to that of the zation state. 

33. Wolfe, “Settler Colonialism,” 388. 

34. Byrd, Transit, 229. 

35. Le. Hall, Plants as Persons or Rutherford, Brief History. 

36. Apparently someone once believed it resembled the pyramidal block of white 
sugar that epitomized the eighteenth-century Atlantic economy. 

37. Carrigan, “One Mound at a Time”; Rockett, “A Serpent and Mounds.” 

38. Pokto Cinto, along the Chicago and Des Plaines Rivers, was opened to the public 
on Indigenous Peoples’ Day, 2019. 
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